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INTRODUCTION 


Thi; book wMcb is now published under the title '' A History of 
British Socialism, Volume I.,” was intended by the author to be 
the first of two volumes, tlie second of which would carry the 
storj' of British Socialism into the opening decade of the present 
century. The War intervened before the second volume was 
ready for the Press, and Mr. Beer, like most other students, was 
compelled for the time being to lay his literary work on one side. 
The first volume, therefore, is now published separately ; the 
next, it is hoped, will appear on the return of peace. Together 
they wll form the most complete account of the development 
of Socialist thought in Great Britain wliich has yet appeared. 
The subject of the present volume is the gro^vth of Socialism 
down to the rise of Chartism, and its readers must remember 
that there is a sequel in which the story is completed. But the 
period with which it deals is sufficiently distinct to be studied 
separately, and the book is a unity, not a mutilated fragment. 

Mr. Beer’s book is a study of political thought upon the 
group of problems created by the rise of capitalist agriculture 
and capitalist industry, as it developed in the country which 
was the first to experience the transition, and which experienced 
it most completely. It is called, *' A History of British Social- 
ism,” because the particular aspect of that thought with which 
it is primarily concerned is the effort, partly critical, partly 
constructive, at once aspiration, theory, prophecy, and pro- 
gramme, which had as its object to substitute for the direction 
of industry by the motive of personal profit and the method of 
unrestricted competition some principle of organization more 
compatible with social solidarity and economic freedom. Like 
other summary designations of complex political forces. Socialism 
is a word the connotation of which varies, not only from 
generation to generation, but from decade to decade ; and Mr. 
Beer has %visely refrained from trimming the edges of an 
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e™nme«U and bBt«y to fit tte ItMin^.k ol 

any neat defimtion Instead ol loraraUUng a canon ol Socialist 
orthodoxy and gtoupit^ the exponents ot the faith according 
to the diflereat degrees eJ thor piMuimty to it he has allowed 
the significance of his Utlc to emerge from the different and 
sometimes contradictory corrents ot thought which inte nungfe 
m their natural complexity and exnbeiance and crudity in the 
pages of his book. His work Is not the chromcle ot a sect ot of 
a party but the analj-sis of a moral and intellectual inovenent 
As the present volume shows that movement can daim 
some flawed But it has developed less through the literary 
succesdon of a chain of writers than by the renevred and spon 
laneons refiection of each generation upon the dominant facts 
and theories which confronted it The mental atmosphere 
of Cngland on the eve of the ladustnal Revolutfon the 
reactions of the French Revolution and the long War the 
agitation which preceded and the disillusionment which 
followed the first Rehirm BiK (he infuence of Adam Smith 
Ricardo and the Utihtanacs form a background without a 
description of which English Sooahsm in its seminal penod is 
unintelligible Ur Beerhassetthemutbehighligbtwhichthey 
deserve He presents the mam elements in the political thought 
of the time notasspeamensmamnseum but in the tumultuous 
energy and profusion with which they swept across the mind of a 
tormented generation. The key to the heart of an economic age 
1 es m economics as to that of a religious age it is religion. TMsat 
he ofiers is a study of ones dc of the great debate upon the merits 
of modem industnal avilizat on which the mneteenth century 
at the climax of Its tnumphaot self-confidence could ignoi but 
could not sQence andwhi^isstiUunended His feet arc always 
planted on solid earth and he is not of those who would convert 
history intoa procession of abstractions. Bat the main theme of 
his book 13 political thou^ not pohtical events andheisniore 
interested in the workshops where doctrines are forged and 
sharpened than in Uwi nsc la the field f there are ent 
who regard the history oi opinion as an unprofitable dileitant 
they may be invited to reconsider their judgment when 
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local journeymen s dubs o{ the eighteenth century That proper 
ty not earned by labour is thdt that there « nec»anJ> a class 
vrar between the producers and tl>e non piod iccrs that econom c 
power precedes political porver and that salratioa must «-««, 
not from Parliament but from syndcaiist movements on the 
part of the organised worWeis— tlcsc wure the watch words of 
the adicinced trade unionism of the thirties Vi » th us um' ersa 

suffrage will begin in our lodges extend to the general owon 
and finally swallow up the political power Social liberti 
must precede political liberty WTulewcareinastatc of social 
slavery our rights would be exerci^sed to the benefit of our ty 
rants and we s! ould be made subservient to the parties who 
work us for their purposes. • Under tlr <timulu> of such ideas 
trade unionism became an efiort directed to ovtrrthrowanB the 
existing economic system rati er than to improving the condition 
of the wag«'earnct wathm it Trade union history which like 
trade union law baa suSered from the tyTanny of os tf ngid 
defimtioRS requires to be ce-«nttcn in the light of them. D’hen 
that IS done movements which now appear noa-el or ephemerai 
wiH possibly be found to be the re>eraer|ence of tendencies which 
are fundamental and permanent The Erghsh intellect writes 
Mr Beer in his preface * from its sheer recklessr^ is essentially 
revolutionary In penod> of general upheaval when the 
dynamic forces of society are vebemenUy asserting themselves 
the English are apt to throw Ihcit mental ballast on etboard and 
taVe the lead la reNolulionaiy thought and action. In sneb a 


period are we tivirg now His words are mote appropnale to 
ihe present moment than to that at Which they were wntten 
Social Reconstiuction is not the Invention of the twentieth 
century and those who are concerned with it to-day may find 
in the intellectual ferment of the period explored by 5tr Beer a 
medicine tochasten their hopesard to lorUfy their tesoluUon 
A foreign scholar has eertam advantages b, writing the 
history of modem England. He is not scorched by the embers 
of living controversies He is free Irom the prejudices ol sect 
or party and can vuw his subject through plain glass. The 
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PREFACE 


From the thirteenth century to the present day the stream 
of socialism and social reform has largely been fed by British 
thought and experiment. ' Mediaeval schoolmen and states- 
men, modem political philosophers, economists, poets and 
philanthropists of the British Isles have explored its course 
and enriched its volume, bpt left it to writers of other nations 
to name and describe it. The same may be said of all other 
pliilosophical and scientific achievements of Britain, and 
particularly of England. Mr. Kipling’s heroic " Explorer ” 
is her true S3mibol ; — 

*' Well I know who’ll take the credit — all the clever chaps that 
followed — 

Came a dozen men together — never knew my desert fears ; 

Tracked me, by the camps I’d quitted — ^used the water-holes I’d 
holloweii. 

They'll go back and do the talking. They’ll be called the Pioneers I " 

This has been so all along, but it ought not to be so any 
longer. British students ought to work up and utilise the 
views which the seminal minds of England have given to 
the world. The iiation needs now all the knowledge, 
ordered and systematised, of its past labours for socialism 
and social reform, in order to be able to cope vrith the social 
difficulties and weltering movements which are visibly 
coming to a head. 

The English intellect, from its sheer recklessness, is 
essentially revolutionary, probably more so than the French 
intellect. But since 1688 it has been the endeavom of 
English statesmen and educators to impart to the nation 
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succccdc 55ttes„Bs ol toe nation and in producing 

'“lltaiiSd nunds In notmal limes this ingenious 

tl lor bemg controlled by good sense and 

Inpenodsol general upheayaU hon-eter f ^ 7 ,,, 

lorees ot society are whemently asserting “ 

English are apt to throve their mental ballast 

ind taU the lead in revolutionaiy thought and action 

lnsuchapenod«areUTingnow 

Snee the beginning ol the new century a new rnglanO 
has been springing up— rousing herscU like a strong man 
aher sleep and shaking her invincible locks Her men and 
women are all aslir then mentality has become sensitive 
and quickly responsive to doctrinal and moral stimuli— 
the people ate marching on The intellects ot the nation 
are as bold and active as m the great enses ot its stimng 
past The old issues are either lorgotlen or torced to their 
taal Iruition while the masses are joining issue with the 
classes upon the question of a redistribution ot wealth and 
povrer K new Chartist movement has arisen and is daily 


growing 

The period wl wh now discloses ilselt to the eyes ot the 
social inqu rer cxhib ts some striking parallels to that ot 
the second quartet ot the nineteenth century The con 
sol dation ot the productive and distributive torces that were 
brought into being hy the Industrial Revolution the contest 
ot the then new middle classes tor political power the 
agitation tot a new commercial policy the surging up 
ol tte yetlimg cWs s ora tbe icpcel o! the Comb nitioii 
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La\vs (1824-5), the formation of national trades organisa- 
tions, the alliance between the middle and working classes 
against the Tory aristocracy and in favour of the First 
Reforrh Bill (1830-32), the disillusionment of Labour and 
the consequent rise of revolutionary trades unionism or 
Sjmdicalism (1833-4), gro\vth of Chartism or a Socialist 
Labour Party (1836-48 ) ; finally, the rise of the Oxford 
Movement, Young England, and Christian Socialism — all 
this stupendous mental ferment in the years from 1825 to 
1850 appears to be repeating itself now on a larger and 
higher scale. Yet, how much do we know of the effects of 
the struggle for the First Reform Bill on the then nascent 
socialist and labour movement ? And how much of the 
effects of the Constitutional struggle since 1909 on organised 
Labour? Or is it a mete coincidence that revolutionary 
trades unionism followed in the wake of the agitation for the 
Reform Bill, 1832, and that S3mdicalism and general strikes 
have been treading upon the heels of the Constitutional 
crisis that began with Mr. Lloyd George’s Finance Bill ? 
And will the strengthening of the political action of Labour 
which followed upon the collapse of revolutionary trades 
unionism, in 1835, be repeated wth regard to Syndicalism 
and the British Labour Party of to-day ? And- is Tariff 
Reform destined to mark the close of the social ferment of 
the present day as the triumph of Free Trade marked the 
close of the Chartist era? - ' r- i 

These and many other vital questions suggest .tllemselyes 
from a comparison of the two periods, I do not pretend 
to have supplied adequate solutions of those problems, my 
aim having been to stimulate the social and political student, 
rather than to offer panaceas. I have but brought together, 
as completely as I could, from the vast treasure-houses 
of British theology, moral philosophy, political economy, 

socialist pamphlets. Labour ;papers, and general periodical 

ki ' ' . " - “ 
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From 1790 to l8^o tl e Ftanaa Place Collections and 
MSS which are cither in the BntiJ Museum Manusenpt 
Department or at tl e Repository at Hendon, I avc been of 
great assistance to me I take this opportunity to express 
my thanks to the hbranan wid assistants of the Dnush 
Museum for the unfailing courtesy with which they treated 
my requests and for the faaliUes they afforded me for my 
research worlc. 

The correspondence of Robert Owen is now in the keeping 
of the Co-operative Wholesale Sooety at Mancheater May 
1 suggest to Its admimstraton to hand it over to the Trustees 
ot the British Museum in order to make it accessible to 
Students ? 

While wnUng this book I often fell the want of an English 
work on the English sdioolmen. It u rather curious that no 
British student of divinity has ever set hxmsell the task of 
wntins “1 exhimtat tnonojiaph „„ „u,„ ol 

Hades or Dons Soottis or WrOiam oi OcTdnmi Or are these 
lesdms Moiontes and schoolmen tejarded as foteigneis 


the thud at Muxuch ? 

1 have Hreanse regretted that no Ensh* treahse eabts 
n the currency amtrovcises paiticulaih- - - 

0 paper money of Oie cruoal period from 


attempt to repay the MLormous mental t 

to English hie and scholarship 1 could not 
it but lor my twenty years residence ^ 


“this country which 
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has taught me how high an elevation of political and moral 
culture a nation must reach before it can embark on a 
socialistic reconstruction of society. I hope that Briti^ 
social students will assist me, by their criticisms, to make 
the second edition of tire book less defective. 

The book is based on my German GeschicJite des 
Sozialismtis in England (1912), which had a uniformly 
favourable reception from the press in Great Britain, 
Germany, Austria-Himgary, and Russia. The English 
version is practically a new book, it having been com- 
pletely re-written, and enlarged by a considerable amormt 
of original matter. 

In conclusion, I express my cordial thanks to Mr. R. C. K. 
Ensor for having read and corrected some of the proofs, 
and to Dr. A. Shadwell for the encouragement and advice 
he gave me during the writing of the book. 


NOTE TO THE REVISED EDITION 

The above Preface was written in June, 1914, when the 
manuscript of the History of British Socialism was nearing 
completion. Owing to the Great War, however, the publication 
was put off till Peace was declared and public attention again 
turned to home affairs. The present edition is, with few excep- 
tions, a faithful reprint of the original work which appeared in 
1919 and 1920. In Volume II, the chapters XIX and XX, 
dealing with the years I9r4 to 1919, have undergone some altera- 
tions, for they seemed to require either corrections or filling up 
of lacunae. Moreover, the present edition is enlarged by a 
supplementary chapter (XXII), covering the years from 1920 to 
1928. It is written in the same dispassionate spirit which secured 
for the original edition the unanimous approval of the British 
Press and public. 
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1 am glad to I aw an opportumtj eJ aipt^arg my oblig* 
twa to Mr j S Middleton as$>stant secretary of the Lab^ 
Party toMrViaJtetM Citnnt.germl sccretaiy of theTraiJ** 
Mmon Congress for infonsalton and kndjig trc the Kcports 
the L^xrai Party Ccnfeiencts ard the Trades Union Corgres^ 
respectively, and to Mr Alfred Madison of Leeds for his 
kindness in vnding me his tniiqce rotes on the life of J<J^ 
Frmas Bray 

M BEER. 
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NOTE TO 1940 EDITION 


The text is substantial^ the same as the second edition, except 
for the correction of a few misprints which had escaped my 
\dgilance. 

I added a supplementary chapter to bring the book up to date. 
The chapter covers the decade 1929-39, which witnessed the 
first serious crisis of the Labour Party, the banner-bearer of 
socialism in this country. It deals with the economic crisis 1930- 
31 and its effects on the Party: the defection of its leaders, 
the severe electoral defeat in 1931, the controversy arising from 
it, then the re\dval and the crystallisation of the policy of the 
Parliamentary Labour Part}'. 

My thanks are due to the Trades Union Congress Publicity 
Department for lending me the Annual Reports 1929-36, and to 
the Research Department of the Labour Part}' for supplying me 
the statistics of the general elections 1931 and 1935, as well as 
to Mr. James Middleton (Secretary of the Labour Party) and 
Prof. R. H. Tawney for having revised the supplementary 
chapter. 


M. BEER. 
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PART I 

mediaeval communism 



I 

PRIMITIVE CHRISTIAN INFLUENCES 

I. — ^THE LEGACY OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 

A BROAD current of communistic sentiment runs through the 
mental life of the Roman Empire in the age of Christ. The 
widening of the spiritual horizon consequent, upon the growing 
acquaintance with Greek philosophy and oriental speculation ; 
the political and material forces which were operating upon the 
social structure since the Pimic Wars ; the constant and jarring 
frictions and contests between the classes ; ^ finally, the increasing 
corruptions and complications of society, spread dissatisfaction 
with the existing institutions, and with traditional creeds and 
concepts. An unquenchable yearning for a return to the simpler 
past and ruder equality took hold of the minds of poets, patriots, 
and tliinkers. 

In that mood the prehistoric past, with its tribal organisation 
and absence of individual property, appeared to those minds 
as the reign of Saturn, or the state of nature, where man lived 
in unconscious innocence and blissful ignorance, knowing nothing 
of metim andjuum, good and evil, dominion and servitude. It was 
a state free from searchings of heart, from wearisome problems 
concerning social relations and ethical concepts. Vergil, mild 
and pensive, celebrates the reign of Saturn when — 

" No fences parted fields, nor marks nor bounds 
' Divided acres of litigious grounds. 

But all was common.”* , 

Strains of rude equality fall on our ear when Horace sings of 
Scythian institutions ; 

" The Scythians of the plains 
f More happy are, housed in wandering wains, 

■ Cicero, De Rep. I. 31. • Vergil, Georg. I. 125-28. 
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More bl«st (he GeUn stool 

%Vho not from acres aMkd »od meted out 

Reaps b« fni t Mid gnu» 

K year no more he rests ts bis dflOSJO 
Then pass ng from his led. ^ 

He qu IS It ai»4 la turn snothef UUs the stnl 


Tuotus inquires with romarUc admifitioi usl£> We ol the 

Germanic tribes aadjuiraal corscnraU« and patriotic, pours 

out his bum ng atal in saints cponaavdisalion that has forsaken 
toil and iirtue and fallen a prey to luxury and soluptuousness— 
those insidious foes that paralyse the hands of the world 
conquerors.* 

But the mo«t pronounced admirer of ptimitiTC commonism 
is <^eea The soaaJ nrtucs had remained pure and mwolate 
before covetousness distracted soaet} and introduced posTTi) 
lor Toen cea*ed to possess all things when they began to call 
anythog their own The hrst m»n and their uninediate de- 
scendants followed nature pore and uneottupL \Vhen how- 
ever vices crept in k.ngs were obbgtd to show their authont) 
and enact penal la^ How happy was the pnmiUve nge when 
the boont a of nature lay m comroon and were used promrs 
cnously nor had ai’ance and hisury disunited mortals and 
made them prey upon one another They enjoyed all nature in 
common, which thus gave them secure possess on ol the public 
wealth. Why should 1 not think them the richest of all people 
among whom there was not to be found one poor rnan 1 * 
Josephus a faithful index of ed^ated erpin on of his tunc 
seesinCainamanstHTiDg^teTpossesMonsaadJacre acqaisition 
of land while Abel person &es the aiGess and innocent shepherd 
moving about with his herds Iroro pasture to paslue without 
occupying any of them Cam is al« supposed by the anaents 
to have been the first to set bounds to fields,* 


Horace Odis lU a< flbeodorelUrtinstransUbon) 

• iBveiuJ, Saftrfs C and 13 
•Seoeca. ItUers 90. 

-aotvQi 4 p JohnSelden V,r«anu«», 1, i c. 4 
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Private property and civil dominion thus appeared as the 
origin of evil. 

The philosophy underlying these conceptions is of course that 
of the Stoa, the real origin of the doctrines of the state of nature 
and of natural rights. 

The difficulties and problems that assailed Rome since the 
Punic Wars had troubled Hellas since the Persian Wars. The 
old society, in spite of all reforming efforts to maintain it, had 
given way to individualism ; the old mjdhology or antique 
theology was losing authority and its place was being taken by 
a philosophy that was mainly ethical. The final outcome was 
the Stoa, whose doctrines are partly a protest against civil society 
and individual property, and partly a positive guide to an ethical 
reform of society. It is based on an idealisation of the primitive 
conditions of tribal society. The appeal to nature implies a 
censure upon civilisation as well as a summons to mankind either 
to return to the past or to re-organise their institutions after the 
ideals dra\vn from the past. The urbanisation of the land, the 
bursting"©! the national bars, the growth of trade and commerce, 
appeared to the Stoics as an abandonment of natural pursuits, 
of the simple virtues of country life, and the introduction of 
artificial conditions, of multitudinous and complicated business, 
of luxury and corruption. In Stoic philosophy, God appears as 
the active, rational, and moral principle who saturates and 
vitalizes the physical nature. The world and the fulness thereof 
governs itself by the divine law inherent in it, which is equity 
and goodness. It is infinitely superior to civil law or man-made 
law, and it applies to all human beings, for men as participators 
of the divine spirit are free and equal. In the original society, 
as it issued from the hands of nature, the divine-natural law 
governed manldnd, but in later times corruption set in and man 
enacted laws. Civil government is thus the effect of the debase- 
ment of manldnd and but a vicious substitute for the reign of 
God and nature. From evil flows evil and it can only be cured 
by a return to nature and a life in harmonj' with nature.^ 

* Cf. Maine, Ancient Law, ed. 1861, pp. 53-7, 70-2 ; Pearson, 
Fragments of Zeno, pp. 11-12 ; Comford, Transition from Religion 
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lo bs father s mhentaBC* ? Then be receives wbat Lad 


gained by mjustia * 

The communistic ideal is evidently compatible with Chrwtiani ?• 
provided that the methods emidojed lor its realisation arc stnc ) 
ethical and Tehgious and not political seditious orteNolulionarv , 
they must be confined to sell reform through a moral and tcUpo'J* 
life Therefore it was possible for S Paul without offending 
the communistic sentiments of the believers to exhort the 
Roman community to be subject to the civil aulhotilic* an 
obedient to their laws (Romans ziii ) 


3— CHRISTUS ■ratotoct AND SATLRAt lAW 
To the teachen of pnmitive and mediaeval Christianity »•<* 


naluTaU must have been particularly congenial It appeared 
to them to be a pagan version of the Scriptural truths of the 
mnocenceof the onginal man in the Carden of Eden lus Fall and 
the consequent corruption of man s heart and the inferior nature 
of civilisation and human laws as weB as a eonrirmation that 
even Nature dictates certain commandments in conformity with 
divine law * And they found authority for its validity m S 
Paul whoargues For when the Gentiles whichhavcnottheUw 
do by nature the things contained in the law these arc a 

law unto themselves which show the work of the law written m 
their hearts their conscience also bcanng witness (Romans n- 
M * 5 ) Here the law of nature 1$ expressly recognised To 
tot argument of S Paul the Church Fathers Schoolmen and 
theologians always refer as the authority for the incorporation 
ot ttts naluraJe mto theu theological systems But the lUS 
“r 0 the Roman lawyers lost in the process of assimilation 
, 1 ™.' Tin- Hn, ,i Conpu, 

also Laurent Histitrt 


Social* Frag» ta d*r ttntatnntu'yoi a 
<fu i2rot( dcs C*iu IV loi **g 


lEccI.riatfttaJ Pcrftly book i 


e.M) 


e Gospel do contain 



CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND NATURAL LAW 9 

to the body of Roman law much of the communistic ardour which 
it had in the age of Vergil, Josephus, and Seneca. In Roman 
Law it was combined with ins gentium, which had grown out of 
the international relations and commercial transactions of the 
ancient world and therefore could not but be unfavovrrable to the 
social conceptions of the state of nature : the Law of Nations 
legalised dominion and servitude and private possessions. 
According to the Institutes ins naiurale is that which nature 
teaches animals and man ; from it originates the joining together 
of male and female ; from it also procreation and education of the 
offspring.^ Likewise, all men are bom free ; and air, water, 
public and religious buildings are common possession.® Indeed, 
in Roman Law, ins naiurale lost its old meaning and became a 
rudimentary organ, while in the patristic and scholastic literature 
it is in full vigour.^ This is due to the Greek Fathers, then to S. 
Augustine, but particularly to S. Isidore of Seville [d. 636), who 
transmitted not only the body of Roman learning to the Church, 
but also the primitive Christian spirit. According to him, 

“ iusnaturale is common to all nations and it contains everything 
that is kno\TO to man by natural instinct and not by constitutions 
and man-made law, and that is : the joining together of man 
and woman, procreation and education of children, communis 
omnium posscssio, et omnium una libertas, the acquisition of things 
which may be captured in the air, on the earth, and in the water, 
restitution of loaned and entrusted goods, finally, self-defence 
by force against violence.'’ ® This definition of itis naiurale 
contains, first, the usual characteristics as given in the Institutes ; 
secondly, the doctrines concerning the state of nature (commimisra ^ 
and universal equal liberty)'; thirdly, the essence of the law 
of nations. It forms an integral part of the Corpus Juris 
Canonici ; the Schoolmen always refer to it ; indeed, this defi- 
nition appears to them as authoritative as the reference of S. Paul 
to natural law. The canonic Ja\vyers and commentators who 

» Tnsi., 1. 1, §§ 2. 3. 

* Ib., 1 . 3, § I. C/. Voigt, lus Naturale, 1857, vol. i, § 57. 

• Isidore, Eiym., 1 . v., c. 4 {ed. Migne, tom. 82). 

‘ Deer. Grat., prima pars, dist. i, c. 7. 
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I Dtssoiwrio'* or t«E mavokial systeji 

Natuiul and canonical law as »t mouWcti the specii!at>oi" 
early Middle ^ges, vras m conformity *nth the custom* and 

ol an agrarian martial and clerical soarty. whose units consist 

of manorial deciesnm Milage communities abheys and monas- 
tenes, with towra as their appendages Land formed the chie 
source ol wealth, while trade and conurercc were the exception 
and were despised as base callings mosible capital played a 
negligible pari and private property in the sense of ftb*olnlc 
individual control over wealth was little bnown Tins natural 
society reached its culmination in the Crusades, the lemlh ol 
pure mediaeval spint 

In the age ol the Crusades the germs ol the new social organisa* 
tiouhad alreadymade Ihar appearance Cities and towns.tuch 
as Venice Genoa Cologne Augsburg Mutemberg arose, founding 
their prosperity on commerce, tnooey-cbanging, trade, and 
handioalts The Crusades themsehes, %nth their need of 
money and their effects on the intercourse between West and 
East, promoted the new mosement m which mo\-able capital was 
destined to <»ine into conflict with, and finally to oicrwhelm, 
the institutions and enstoms ol feudal and elencal soaety * 
The towns gradually emanapated themselves from manorial 
and epbaipal control , their social and economic needs and 
conditions became too differentiated and complicated to fit 
la with the communistic and anti-commercial tendenaes of 
natural and canonical law The growth ol town economy , m its 
reaction on the mediaeval agrarian organisation loosened the 
• Compare H v Exsktn. WuuUtorJicA, jr«; anseiauimf. p. 778. 
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bonds between lord and vassal, manor and abbeys and village, 
and finally broke up the old relations. Concurrently %vith those 
events great religious and moral teachers and reformers arose, 
and a momentous spiritual and social ferment set in which led 
to (a) heated discussions on property and poverty (6) social 
upheavals, (c) changes in the doctrine of itis naturah, {d) rise of 
natural and moral philosophy, and (c) the formation of national 
Churches and States. 

2. — THEOLOGICAL CONTEST ABOUT POVERTY 

Social philosophy formed throughout the Middle Ages a part 
of theology, and the disputes concerning property, communism, 
and poverty were fought out by theologians. The most scholarly 
and influential among them were the Franciscans and the Domin- 
icans, who from the thirteenth to the fifteenth century supplied 
the Church with great teachers. No member of any other Order 
or of the secular clergy was equal in learning and acuteness of 
thought to Alexander of Hales, S. Thomas Aquinas, Roger 
Bacon, Duns Scotus, and William of Ockham. The Dominicans 
were conservative and conciliatory, while the Minorites, impeUed 
by the primitive Christian fervour of their saintly founder, were 
the guardians of the poor, the counsellors of the people, and the 
defenders of the nation against all usurping domination ; a happy 
people and a good king, ruling in conformity with natural and 
divine law, were their social and political ideals. The controversies 
and struggles concerning property and poverty as well as the 
relation between Church and State, which filled the thirteenth 
md,‘ in a more intense degree, the fourteenth century, were led 
by Minorites and Dominicans ; and their stage was Western 
and Central Europe. 

S. Francis of Assisi took for his rules of conduct the Scriptural 
texts, Matthew x. 9-10 ; xvi. 24 ; xix. zi, which command 
absolute poverty for the true followers- of Christ. These rules 
were evidently a protest against the new commercial civilisation 
of Italy and an appeal to the pious to return to primitive Christ- 
ianity, to the spirit of the Sermon on the Mount. The followers 
of Jesus should live a life of self-abnegation, no ties should bind 
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them to the secular conditions ol society they should embri* 

poverty practise chanty and denve then b'ung from «cmc< 

lahom and mendicancy He doctnne of faufertai 

was cnompromKing and nnworld]) and although it applied to 

the Order only u could not but influence the stews of its adherents 

concerning property in general they held in the sp nt of iatat»l 
and canonical law that propert y had its ongin m iniquity 
Diflerent in character and teach eg was the greatest of the 
Dominicans S Thomas Aqmnas He was eA»cntiatly * man of 
compromise a great condhaiar who attempted to bnng natural 
and canomcal law into a certain harmony with the requirements 
of a soaety divided into nch and poor agtKultunsts and met 
chants proprietors and ptopettyless He distingiusbed between 
the ideal and the posable relegating communism to the region 
of the ideal and reduang it in practice to generous almsgiviDg 
and cart for the propertyless. He saneboted pn\-ate property 
and Its additions as necessary for the peaceful existence of 
soaety As long as man b\ed i* ve there w»s no 

danger that commuraty of good* would lead to discord and 
strife Indeed many good men held eN'erything m common 
But aher the «tate of innocence had i-anished and separate 
dominions mulbphed the d vewn of possessions became ncces 
^ for the ake of a secure social hJe The division of possessions 
led to the division of society mto nch and poor but by natural 
ac rm law it is tncuoibent upon the nch to gise the 
whok of then superfluous wwlth to the poor Rej ^uas cli?«i 

to ft, ^ 

»' '‘™e » ■>»" aiay ''■>* 

^ gi'en rthef so as not to allow 

sai ft ft, ,f ft, 

tOftoW.T ““ ueto to I,md ft 

■ q. 9« .n . ,d 3 
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ins naturale: hi exterioribus divitiis non potest unus homo 
SHperabundare nisi alter deficiat.^ 

The practical nature of the social teaching of the Dominicans 
held the Order together, while the sublimity of the Franciscan 
rules precluded their realisation and, therefore, gave rise to 
dissensions and splits. In the main the divisions were repre- 
sented by two parties, one adhering to the ustts moderatus, the 
other to the ustis pauper. According to the first common 
property and common use were permitted to the Order, whose 
members were thus joint possessors of wealth, while according 
to the other practice the Order had to live in absolute poverty, 
without any common property, for habere aliquid minuat de 
perfectione. Over a hundred Franciscans of the extreme wing 
perished at the stake in the defence of absolute poverty against 
the decision of Pope John XXII., who was in favour of the usus 
moderatus. Of the English Franciscans Alexander of Hales and 
Duns Scotus appear to have adhered to the usus moderatus. while 
William of Ockham was one of the foremost upholders of the 
<<s«s pauper. He, in the capacity of the English Provincial, 
supported the Minister General of the Minorites, Michael of 
Cesena, and charged the Pope with heresy. In 1328 he and his 
friends were cast into prison at Avignon, but rescued by emis- 
saries of Emperor Lewis of Bavaria, who brought them to 
Munich, where Ockham composed his chief works. 

3. — SHALES, DUNS SCOTUS, AND OCKHAM 
Alexander of Hales (de Ales, d. 1245), the elder contemporary 
and theological precursor of S. Thomas Aquinas, points out the 
contradiction involved in S. Isidore’s ..definition of ius naturale 
and asks how common possessions and the rights accruing from 
acquisition and occupancy can be reconciled with the equity and 
goodness which are the basis of ius naturale. And he solves the 
question by showing that what was equitable and good in statu 
naturali was no more so in statu naturae corruptae. In the first 

Thomas Aquinas, Sumnia 2, 2. qu. 118, art. r, ad 2. Compare 
Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, book 5, part 2, "The affluence of 
the few supposes the indigence of the many." 
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state communism vas just eqoitaUe and goal in tb* 
pn\'ate propert) It was qu«tc true he saj-s in the u.erd* of S 
Augustine that it was only iur« tmptraimi and not ttrt inin® 
that a prison may say fcdte ttl/u «( m/j man esi trie 
ed tda demus The conuption of man s nature made it necessary 
for a%-il go\enim«it to introduce pnvate property Alexander 
of Hales is however of opinion that the right of pnvate property 
could not apply to those things ahich belong to the whole com 
munity and that it was not penmtted to appropnate common 
fields and ways pialat eli^ ttl tampus ammuntlJin’ t** 
r<iJiTus non licet apptopnare sihi In the same manner he solves 
the contradiction between the doctrine of iiu nalurale that all 
men are bom free and equal and the existence of dominion and 
servitude which is sanctioned by S Paul (Rom xiii) In fbe 
state of nature or aku pueatum univeisal liberty and eqi»i»fy 
prev-ailed while servitude came pod ffuatum partly by God* 
dispensation which is alwap just though occult, ^ly »» *■ 
punishment of the wicked finally, as the Universal eRect of 
«in‘ 


Duns Scotus (d 1308 at Cologne) looked upon property from 
the pout of view of his Order \oluntary poverty was his ideal . 
to iv«t ontself of aU earthly goods and use them m common 
with all who stave after a perfect Chnsban life The right ol 
^vate property sprang neither from natural nor divine law 
but bom civil Uw and was the effect of the Fall of man when 
took hold of man s heart and caused him to occupy 
*1*111*^* of natural law concerning 

wmmMism fell into desuetude because the corruption of man 
The wmv communism to contmue undisturbed 

actuaUv ^ “ ^ 5 cr ot being wronged or were 

'T/ not by divLe or natural 

state had disa even after the original 

been ova govemSent 
Pnvate property 

dat 15 qu a 
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once instituted, led to changes of ownership. Ci\dl laws were 
enacted to regulate the transfer of property by selling and 
bu3ang. loan and hire, grant and gift. Gain or profit on such 
transactions is only permitted as a compensation for the sacrifice 
of a certain advantage, but not as a means of enriching oneself. 
Trade and commerce are useful to society and therefore lawful. 
It is however wongful and wle to engross and forestall ; persons 
who are what the French call regraUicrs are a danger to society.^ 

William of Ockham {d. 1347 at Munich) was the last English 
Schoolman of European stature. His philosophical and political 
front faces modern times, but his armour is mediaeval. Hence 
the heaviness and hesitation in his gait. His starting point is 
the Franciscan doctrine of patipcrlas cvangelica. This doctrine 
led him to a life-long struggle with the Fapacy,'and he used it in 
his attempts to destroy the secular power of the Church, its claim 
to the supremacy over the nation. In this contest he incidentally 
brought out his views on property and government, some of which 
are strikingly modem. 

His problem was. If common possessions and universal liberty 
are iwe natiirali et divino, and if natural and divine law is 
eternal and immutable, how did private property and servitude 
arise ? And how was it possible for S. Isidore to include institu- 
tions of private property in the definition of im naturale ? 

His solution is ingenious. He distinguishes three kinds of 
natural law, evidently corresponding to the three moral stages of 
man ; ante lapsum, post lapsttm, and the setting in of iniquity 
and corruption. Ocklram puts these stages in a slightly different 
order — post lapsum, ante lapsum, state of iniquity, but as to his 
reasonings and conclusions it makes no difference in which order 
we regard the first two stages. And his reasonings and con- 
clusions are as follows ; In the state of ante lapsum man lived 
according to natural equity, wthout constitutions and customs ; 
ever5d;hing was held in common and all men were free. S. 
Isidore, in defining ius naturale as communis omnium possessio 
et omniutn una libertas, had this stage in view. In the state 
post lapsum right reason aided man and gave him command- 
‘ Comp. Carl Werner, Duns Scolus, p. 585, 
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mfnts IS loi testancc Do not eotn-nit 

lies* live to cottmcn and 1* lr« *1 "-nnvate property 

which tollowedfr»^»«i?«>WJm withws aR p 

and avil dominioo-economw »nd political tneq ) 
introduced £i iwi naiutaU w-u sunt cemmunta ^ 

d n fost lafwm cm«« fco«iii« tfturUum ra/i««r« 

eitmia dafcCTWt tsst ewnwroma *n> i ^ i *»fvitod« 

pnfUr inipHaiOT tniucto »i/ AL«o doT«nion 
sprang from the same cause Thc> were Introcuc 
g«ir«nn d eitil* How then could the third stage o 


The answer to thw questron »s the fn«t onpoal part ' 
lam I system and dtstiaguishes it (tom tlie Suw’W* o' „,ijrt¥ 
decessots He asserts that the mstilutions ol private prop*” 


and avil govemmeat are only natural and rational i( th*? ^ 
introduced to the interest and with the consent et the ^ 
Only in proyortion to the consent ©( the subjects 
institutions just and equitable and t» crefott »w« natural 
to speak the language ol the moral philosophers the sua<* 
cl the Schoolmen private property and cintI bus esTirnen 
}ust and legiUmaU il they are the efiect of and In conlorta 7 
with the social and pel tical eonUact ^ 

AH that appha to society in geoeral while the strict prartK* 


^pauprrtM fWRjrfjM applies to tho*< who desire to 


Qiret Such poverty u su pe sioi to communism chanty an 
almsgiving Qinst and IPis apostles were absolutely propertj- 
Evangehol poverty means abd caUon ot aU tempo^ 
The secular Church is as mlenor to Christ s cond ict as the Fop< 
BtothellolyScnptures 

The Me ol the Reformation and hloral Philosophy was cotnmS 
m Ockham w ■ ‘ ” 


ts European herald 
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EARLY ENGLISH COMMUNISM 


I. — ^THE PEASAKTS’ REVOLT 

The new social forces began to make themselves felt in England 
m the reign of Henry II. Like islands from a receding sea the 
towns were emerging from their feudal surroundings, gaining an 
independent economic and legal existence. By the middle of 
the tliirteenth century dozens of towns were already noted for 
trading and manufacturing activities, for their gilds and courts. 
The to^vns' offered remunerative markets for foodstuff and raw 
material, and in“proportion as agricultural produce grew in value 
and could be exchanged for money land was enclosed and the 
village community encroached upon. The Statutes of Merton 
(1235), and Westminster {1285), bear evidence of the incipient 
stage of the new economy. Since the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury the village commimity was losing its ancient status,^ and 
villeinage was turning into serfdom. This legal deterioration 
of the peasantry was taking place at an age in which the economic 
conditions of the peasantry w'ere either improving or capable 
of improvement. For, as joint-possessors of the communal lands, 
the peasants could sell their produce in town and as labourers 
could command money-wages for their work. The contrast 
between a deteriorating legal status and improving economic 
conditions grew sharper from the effects of the Black Death and 
the Statute of Labourers, the first raising the value of labour 
to a higher level than ever, wliile the other sought to check the 
economic tendencies -which were favourable to the labouring 
population. 

It is hardly possible to do historical justice to this period if 

•A, Rfeville, SouJevemeni des iravailleurs en Angleiene, Introd., 
Pflit-Dutaillis, p. xxxviii. 
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« looV upon the serf in relation to the lord cnl\ and 
his relation to and hJ standing m the nliage coimitattj- 
peasants ol the Ulcr niedi3''val tmes were cot nere serf 
also respected mci-bcis dvrel ~g ai-org tl «r peepV cf as 
ft-oold tenants in cc-nniMi ‘ «ho regi-Uted tMir ^ 
by coIlfcUve custoTi* nghts and respocsihl lies Tlej 
rot atomscd propeitjlcss promanans hut partners ef agrari 
coKiperalive associations i~'bi.<d iMth traditians of tl eir anciec 
liberties and with sertir erts of coriTunal t fc and looVuig op™ 
endosims as pni'ate appropnatiors of wl^t vas ctimnion an 
on the lords as n su rpets — indeM th^ verb to enclose 
to create pni'ate property They leU very keenly the encroach 
nents upon their eomnon nghts and when the Revolt broke out 
they demanded the return of their cU cKarten cf liberty an ^ 
the restoration of their fieJits cl coTuaon pasture andpiseao 
they destroyed hedges ird fences.* Tree they did not lonnnlate 
any communist progranr“e for they were not reflenng Irotn 
a system of pniate p r op e rty but Iro.’n eDcrosthrrents opoo 
their eommoa nghts and sgamst tho*e entioaehments they 
rebelled. It was a rebelboa of obsolescent communistic asso- 
oalions * agam»t the Ugh enmg legal and commercial gnp of 
lords and abbots. Theoretically rt was a rebellion of t«s tie irrsl* 
against iM cnJe or fnar against lawyer 
In the fourteenth century the Engb^ jwasanliy were not 
witkiul teachers and prophets An age that saw Langland s 
ethical wnUi^ the W ychffite B bfe tran lation and Chancer s 
poetry must have been an age of a mentally active commonalty 
The men who prepared the cuads of the people for snch gifts 
were Vtinontes poor pnests ~ and other fnais who toured the 
country orlonnerfnarsandmonks who impelled by Franciscan 
doctnnes, or swayed by a real for religious reform found no 

* John Locke On Cwi7 Goetremen/ II c 5. 

hP 3»3 yrt 306 

• A KivJle p xli 

Trexwlyan A(, cf UjclJ, jgog. p, 197 
^ «38. 19 5. * whe^ coa^^aew. 
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room in the Church for tlieir ideals and aims. Some of them 
preached communism as the economic frame of society nearest 
to godliness, and all of them sympathised wth the oppressed 
labouring population, and desired to see a conununal and demo- 
cratic peasantr3', freed from the' encroachments of commercialised 
temporal and spiritual lords. It was an age of agitation, brought 
about by an alliance of an intellectual proletariat with the dis- 
satisfied labouring masses.^ From O.Kford as the intellectual 
and spiritual centre the light was spread by the friars to the 
open fields.^ The burden of their sermons was undoubted!}' 
the social ethics of Primitive Christianity, and of patristic and 
Minorite doctrines. All of them must have known S. Isidore’s 
definition of natural law. 

'■ They preach of Plato and prove it by Seneca, 

That all things under heawn ought to be in common.” 

So writes Langland,^ who condemns such preaching to the 
lewd, for Moses taught. Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's 
tilings. The author of Piers Ploughman was anti-communjstic ; 
he anticipated Protestantism far more consistently than Wycliffe, 
inasmuch as he was more individualistic. With great care he 
avoided all references in favour of communism, as may be seen 
from the following passage : 

Water, air, fire, and wit — these four 
The heavenly Father gave to aU in common.^ 

The four elements were, of course, water, air, fire and earth. 
Instead of earth Langland puts wit, apparently with the purpose 
of not lending his authority to agrarian communism. Still, tlie 
protests of Langland against communism may serve as evidence 
of the u'idespread communistic agitation. How rvidespread 
it was among the intellectuals may be gauged by a curious variant 
in one of the manuscripts of Britton. Here is a case of a cleric 

* Thomas Wriglit, Pol. Poems and Songs, I., Introd., p. Ix. 

‘ G. A. Little, Gray friars of Oxford, pp. 63-4. 

* Piers Ploughman, B. xx. 273-76. quoted by Trevelyan, p. 198. For 
otlier proofs of communistic teachings of friars, compare Little, p, 84. 

* Piers Ploztghman, B. vii. 52-3. 
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pUjnrg a tnck upon a la'^1er In Bracton » De Itgtius (L 3O 
jt IS said Allm<'n e%en serfs ate f«« by natural Uw butci™ 
nght or the law of rations detracts from natural nghl 
men may be serfs under the law of nations. Bntton probably 
enlarging upon Bracton declares in Ins Norman French that 
ongmally all men were free and I eld aJl tt ngs m common and 
lived according to the law of nature but in ancient times 
grant ant {uiUl freedom a-as changed into bondage * In the 
Manuscript F of Bntton cop ed late in tl e fourteenth century 
the words tn grant art jutU are charged Into trt granf 
irquti It IS Ockhams pnpier tntqui^m Such wet* 
the sentiments of the lime. 


a— JOHN wYcurre 

What Ockham strove to accomplish for Western and Central 
Europe his disciple JohnWjthfle (i 1384) set himsell to do lor 
England. The stage was of smaller dimensions the degree of 
economic development less ads-aneed and the mental capacities 
of the actor were less extensive Wydffewas however notnere 
epigonus of his meted master* To the armoury of scliolastic 
speculation on communism he added new arguments— the feudal 
concepts of possess on and lordsh p His sources of knowledge 
were the same as those of his predecessors — namely the Scrip- 
tures the Fathers the Corpus luns Canon a andAnstotle H* 
counts his matenals with the view o! vAvuig the vital problems 
of his ^tiy and his age and weaves them into a certain 
whole the c^ve forces of which are an intensely eth cal con 
cep on 0 ^nstiaruty and an o erpowtnng interest In. the 
In Wyxhfle we touch English soil of the 
ourteenth and hfteeoth century The dissolution of feudalism 
Howtoestablishacentral 
wWy to Uke the place ol the feudal decentralised 
P^tiy In 

Pts to formulate an answer Wychfte met vath two 
‘Bnttou edUNwhoJ* I j, 
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JOHN WYCLIFFE 

diflfiailties, Jlcdiaeval theology, dominated partly hy ius 
naiitrale and partly by Hildcbrandian traditions, regarded civil 
dominion as tainted wth iniquity. This taint had to be removed 
if England were to emerge from the cliaos consequent upon the 
decay of the feudal order. The second difficulty was the gro\ving 
helplessness of the village community and the dispossession of the 
peasantry. It was no small matter for a theologian and scholastic 
like Wycliffe to set his face against the exliortations of the prophet 
Samuel concerning kingship, or against S. Augustine's view that 
Empire had its origin in fratricide,^ or, finally, against a funda- 
mental doctrine of natural and divine law. No less difficult v'as 
the defence of the village community in the teeth of powerful 
social forces which were undermining it. In the midst of such 
mental perplexities the strong lead given by his famous country- 
man. William of Ockham, must have greatly comforted him. 
And he decided for kingship and for commimism ; in short, a 
social reform monarchy. A good king using his authority to 
protect the peasant communities was his ideal. 

Like all his predecessors Wycliffe assumes that society at its 
origin lived in a state of innocence and communism ; natural law 
governed its conduct. Absence of private property and ci^^I 
government was thus the distinguishing feature of the state of 
nature. After the Fall of man ius naturah became insufficient ; 
man's moral fibre weakened and needed an artificial support. 
Therefore, God set up civil dominion and entrusted it with the 
' mission of fostering love among men. The best form of such 
dominion is government by Judges, as among the Israelites of 
old. Wherever such government is impossible kingship is the 
next best. Civil government is thus of divine origin, though it 
smacks of venial sin ; Dominium civile . . . sapii iamen 

veniale peccaium.- But if it is combined wth communism it may 
approach to the perfect state, to tlie state of innocence and 
fatherly rule.® In this way it becomes natural Wycliffe’s 

> S. Augustine, Cxv. dei, 1. 15, c. 5, referred to in Willmann’s 
Geschichte des IdeaHsmus, II., p. 309. 

’ John Wycliffe, De ecclesia, c, 14, p. 321. 

• Civ. dom. I., c. 14, p. 99. 
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JOHN WYCLIFFE 

common ? Ergo omnia debent esse communia.^ Only through 
commtmism can the multitudes, if righteous, be lords of every- 
thing and fulfil the supreme condition of lordship — service to one 
another. Commimism does not infringe upon Christianity. 
The apostles held everything in common (Acts iv. 32). Com- 
munism is as superior to private property as universal truths 
are to particular truths ; Christ loves the human species as a 
whole more than particular men. It is true that Aristotle reasons 
against Plato’s doctrines concerning community of goods, ^ but 
his reasonings hold good only as regards community of wives. 
His objection that communism weakened the Commonwealth, 
inasmuch as people cared more for their own than for common 
goods, amounts really to the statement that there are sinful 
people. It must, however, be denied that communism weakened 
the Commonweal^. For, the greater the number of people 
holding possession the greater their interest in the welfare of the 
Commonwealth. Community of interests leads to unity, and 
unity is strength. Communism, then, leads to the strengthening 
and not to the weakening of the Commonwealth. Possessions in 
common being thus morally best u-ill be best cared for. Indeed, 
civil dominion combined with common possessions is natural and 
spiritual, while dominion based on private property is artificial 
and corruptible.® 

Such are the views of Wycliffe concerning monarchy and 
property. It is evident that he makes his communism conditional 
upon a high moral state of society, upon the constant effort of 
man to check sinfulness and to attain to that degree of grace 
which would render him worthy of receiving the earth as a fief at 
the hands of the over-lord. His doctrines preclude aU sedition, 
rebellion, violence, and even party and faction fights, as a means 
to realising communism, since civil government is of divine origin, 
and rebellion against it is ipso facto treason against the supreme 
lord, which is punished by the forfeiture of grace and escheat of 
possessions. 

* Civ. dom. I., c. 14, p. 96. Compare Poole, Mediaeval Thoufht, c. x. 

•Aristotle, Politics, II. i. 

• Civ. dom. I., c. 14, pp. 99-100. 
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Howevtr the combination ol nghteousness as the condition 
o{ possession with the feudal pnnciple as the basis of dominion 
gave nse to a difficulty which could not easily be set aside A 
it was this— \Miat if the holdets of political and economic 
dominion are in mortal sin^ Would not under such afcuro 
stances rebellion be in accordance with the intention of God 
It was a problem which theological communists of a revolutionary 
and democratic temper might not have been inclined to answrt 
in a feudal sense And this was actually the case with John Ball 


3— JOIIM BAli 

Wydiflcs attitude towards the Peasants Recolt was similar 
to though less violent than that of Martin Luther towards the 
German Bauemkneg (1523) and John Hus would, m all 
probability have taken up the same attitude towards theTabonte 
wars in Bohemia had he hved to witness them. The chief 
leaders of the Reformation brought tbar reforming teal to 
bear upon ecclesiastical and national aflairs and left social 
gncvances to be remoied by the operation of ethical endeavour 
The times were however out of joint and the Reformation 
movement was in all three countnes accompaiued by socaal 
upheavals The three telormers had their revolutionary 


counterparts mjolin Ball (i 1381) Andrew Prokop and Thomas 
Mhnzer respectively who as pnests started from the same 
theological premisses as the reformers but were launched on 
revolutionary careers by tUw democratic conception of mediaeval 
w^miOT Legend or IradiUon makes Ball a disaple of 
WycIiDe Munzer a disciple of Luther while Prokop was actually 
a professed adherent of Hus The simultaneous occurrence of 
national and ecclesiastical reform and of 
,v *” England Bohemia and Germany and 

SirlT; and Luther on the one 

A “tber. arc worthy 
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J0H15 BALL 

really the disciple ol 
The question as to quite immaterial. The 

Wyclific, as Ketter of ‘ q Ball disseminated among 

soLl ftougMs .nd ='."''XUaetHl.cotoSy- 
the peasantry were truisms md learned ^rom 
concerning the natural ^'^,f'al literature, and the denum 

patristic and scholastic “ lu of the Church were quite 

ciations of the wealth ^ the Franciscans, the com- 

in keeping Nvith the general xc. The same apphes 

plaints of the peasantry and t m ^ ^ ^ social <ioctnti^ 

to Walsingham = ° ‘ tcmal nor internal cNudence tha 

are concerned there is neither ex lifle. Many yea^ 

“4 had any to 

prior to the Peasants Revo spiritual, adding 

peasantry =;So“ „pidly growing since the 

SeXndrStatnteolLahoJ^^ preachy 

Acebrding to Knighton B^l w« „ „s,p.d 

among laymen and disseminated^ 

manner, mWng * Mitoaei. Liberty and equaMy 

indeedsimilartothoseonhom ^^^^ theme. 

democracy and comrouni ^ ^ked 

loohed back to the origins of society 

. , Ar,u and Eve span 


LU C14'-' ■W--C5 

mo was then a g ^ nf ris nalnrah 

consonance with the 

he went on to discourse upon the n ^ ,^as introduced 

merwere created equal by nto e ^ ^„„trary to ‘'-yt: 
by unjust oppression of «rthl« He woidd have 

God. For.ifithadple^y^ ,kolord. The peopte have 
constituted who should by ri the sew. ' ^ 

now been given the oppyu ty n'md toke 

have borne for a long time , f « V they shouW ty 

liberty so long dyed ^^tn should eultrva.e 

good courage and hk „.. PP. 3-3- 

. Fore. Zia. P- f "■■ P = 
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].cl. Cide issuntd annomd pit 
decesson ol ijSl mn loosins I” » s'™!!. “"'J" 
that «o«ia bt able W piblert Uiot ararannal "6“'* 
peare probably loUcnrag tradition puts into the momu 
the words — . aB 

1 have thought upon it H shall be so Awa> , 
the records ol the realm my mouth shall be the par 
England. And hencelorward all things sha 

common (Heniy 1 1 Port tl act 4 scene 7 ) -hmen 

Hardly fifty years later occurred the nsing ol the Com ^ 

and m 1516 Sit Thomas More wrote his communistic cn i 
ol the social condibons ol his age 

Concurrently with the dissolution ol the old agranan 
tion the gild system loosened and finall) brohe down m co 
quenee ol the growing ecoootmc inequality of the members o 

Disintegration and cooIqsiod reigned es erywhere 
same time there was growing up anew soaal organism hetai 
by the hew Learning by a quest lot more adequate tru t^ ^ 
knowledge as a regenerator ot faith and soaetj Sbalespe«* 
puts into the mouth ot Lord Say who is pleading lor h» life wiUi 
Cade the foDowing memorable arguments — * 


Large gifts have 1 bestow 0 00 learned clerks 
Because ay book prelcrr'd me to the King 
And sec ng ignorance ts ihe curse of God 
Knowledge the wing wherewith we B> to Heaven, 

Bnlrts you be possessed with des-il sh spirits. 

You cannot but fcnbeui to mur ter me 

irtii) 

Oxford the oU centre of scholasUasm opened its gates to 
Humanism. Waynfiete, the founder ol Magi^en College, 
ffiduded, m X4S2 m h» scheme of Um\etsity education 
natural and moral phSosophy rather than aval and canon lavr 
as'stndies auxiliaiy to theoloCT ' 

*H.A.WUson.Afagi«Zr,Con<j* pp 15 39-40. 
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2 , — ^humanism: faith and reason 
Although Christian faith in Europe was not, as a rule, so 
overpowering as to stifle reason, it was intense enough to assume 
the hegemony. Credo ut irdcUigam was the rule, while IntcUigo ut 
credam and Credo quia absurdtnn cs( were its poles. Greek 
ivisdom was subordinated to Jewish wonder. The eyes of 
mediaeval Christianity were turned towards heaven as the real 
goal. The idea was the real. Tlic mediaeval spirit was more 
in harmony with Realism than with Nominalism. With the 
growing bulk and importance of economic activities, commercial 
transactions, trade processes, and geographical discoveries, 
secular thought began to emancipate itself from theological 
authority. Christians did not cease to believe, but they drew 
a line of demarcation between theological and secular thought. 
God, soul, and immortality were subjects of faith and not of 
knowledge ; religion could not be reasoned upon or proved by 
syllogisms. This was tlie final outcome of English N ominalism — of 
the philosophy of Duns Scotixs and Ockham. There was, then, no 
use in maldng reason the handmaid of faith, for the province of 
reason was the sensual world, and its method, as another English- 
man, Roger Bacon, taught, was experiment. A theological 
dogma might be inadmissible in logic and yet true in religion. 
There was thus a double truth, which however by no means 
amounted to duplicity and evasion, but to a division of powers. 
The province of faith and the province of reason were sundered. 
A Christian could be intensely religious and his faith pure, 
while at the same time he was devoted to natural philosophy 
and worldly politics, making unlimited use of his reason in these 
matters. 

^ A rationalist element entered the life of the Christian. Reason 
was no more a rebellious power to be bridled by faith, but a 
legitimate help to man in the ordering of his affairs. However, 
the division of powers was destined to lead to an antagonism of 
powers. Indeed, reason was soon called upon to assist man in 
the choice of good and evil. Ethics was rationalised. Finally, 
reason was endowed with creative powers ,* right reason acting 



3* EXTINCTION OF >tFDTAr\ ^USM ^ 

through great educator? legiilalon or ** 
could call into being perfect republics virtuous an 
nations and correct the (atelul efiecls of the Fall o 
The Huinanists hardly suspected such a de% 
tendency was there and made itself manliest *^»aocs 

dealing withintncate problems of as'^lar nature. ^*'?*jhohcs 
of any contradiction the Humanists were good Roman 
and loi ets of Greet, philosophy and litemturc . they could «>1 X 
both S Augustine and Lucua they ^ete adherents o 
authority and adorers ol reason Erasmus could see r® 
the ultimate control of monhty and list and die as a Ro 
Catholic.* And Sir Thomas More suffered martyrdom for ^ 
faith after havmg written the an apotheosis of reason an 

deistic ethics. 


3 —THOMAS MORE 

Theoli^ian and humanist slu lent of S Augustine and Plal® 
and Luaan CathoTic martyr and rationalistic philosopher, rw 
eompiuimsmg social cntic and tuttonal statesman such ^"a* *>* 
Thomas More [d 1535) one of the immortal sons of Englao* 
and one ol the greatert figures m the history of Commuoisn*- 
Erasmus of Rotterdam m his well known letter to Ulneh '•«» 
Huttea relates that More at an early age studied Greek Utcrita« 
and plulosophj worked later on a dialogue m which he defended 
Plato s Rr^uMic and devoted much pains to the study of the 
Church Fathers As a young man he delivered public lectures 
on S Augustmes Dc cintalt in and even pnesis came to bear 
^ propounding the mysteries of the Christian faith * Had 
he elected to join an Order the dunce would have fallen on the 
nontes His bent for social cnticism combined with his 
educabon m the household of Ardibishop Morton the sUtesman 
and counsellor cl Kmg-HenryVn and finally, his legal career, 
gave him a thorough insigjil into the economic and national 


HeasksaUtt 

love knfi». ** common property for Chnsti 

E^uiol Rotterdam EptstcLu tsV L 10 cp jo 
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problems of his time.- More's capacity for unravelling economic 
questions is amply testified to by the mission he undertook at the 
instance of the London mercers to settle certain litigious cases 
between them and the Hanseatic merchants of the Steelyard, as 
well as by his participation in the embassy sent by King Henry 
VIII. to Antwerp for the purpose of adjusting the commercial 
relations between England and the Low Countries.^ 

No less important was More’s acquaintance with the accounts of 
the discovery of America and the influence they exercised on his 
imagination. " In a little tract of four leaves . . . entitled 
Mmidus novus, Vespucci gives an account of his second 
voyage, on which he started from Lisbon, May 14, 1501. . . . 
The voyage was past the Canary Islands to Cape Verde, In 
those regions — ^the voyager names them very vaguely — ' the 
people live according to nature, and may be called Epicureans 
rather than Stoics. . . . Property they have none, but all 
things are in common. They live without a king, without any 
sovereignty, and every one is his own master.’ ... In the 
later treatise referred to by More, in wliich an account is given 
of the first four voyages of Vespucci {quattnor Amend Vesputii 
Navigaiiones) it is said, ‘ Gold, pearls, jewels and all other such 
like things, which in this Europe of oms we count riches, they 
think nothing of, nay, they utterly despise them.' ” ^ 

More did not in the least doubt the moral excellence of a popu- 
lation which was said to live in the state of nature, since as a 
stxident of patrology and jurisprudence he was familiar with 
1US nahirale. In a letter to his friend, John Colet, Dean of St. 
Paul’s, he is full of praise of the virtues of rural life ; " in the 
country, as opposed to towm life, the face of the earth is smiling 
and the sight of the sky is a delight ; one sees nothing there but 
the bounteous gifts of nature and the sacred vestiges of inno- 
cence." 3 The state of nature appeared to him as the stains 
innocentiae, and how closely that state is bound up with com- 

’ Thomas More, Utopia, ed, Lupton, 1895, pp. 72, 79. (AU 
references given below to More’s Utopia apply to this edition.) 

* J. H. Lupton, Introd. to his edition of Utopia, p. xxxviii. 

* Th. Stapleton, Trts Thomas, Cologne, 1612, p. 164. 

D 



CXTINtTION OF MFDHrN M ISM 

mumsm we know irom Ibe patnttc and Z* ^ 

In his Uhpia he al=o retcrs m> enl times to t1 e Uw ot natur 
life accord ng to nature ‘ -ftilz-isl. 

The mf uence ot n mg ratioaali^m must al^o l« no 
More writing to Gunnell the don cstic tutor of his cl ildfe«> 
the importance and aim ot educatiom tells 1 im that 
learning they ought to dense the most subl me lessons— P'^ y 
towards God beneiolence towards men modesty of heart an 
Christian humility These 1 look upon as true an 

genuine fruits of learning and as 1 acknowledge that all I am« 
do not attain to them so ! maintain that tl o e wl o begin o 
study with this intention may easiK obtain this happy result 
More hke Hooker after him was bovrever too good a Christian 
to put reason and philosophy in the place of the fear of Cod an 
the divine commandments* Ills view of the relation betwe*** 
reason and faith he expressed m the I lop a of whose acholan 
he said that they join to the arguments ot pi ilosophy certain 
principles of rehgion without which they think reason of itsell 
veak and imperfect (p iSS) 

4— THE CTO«4 aiARACTER ASU PUBUCATIOS 
Mores Vlop a u lh» application of the ethics and pol tics of 
the Church Tathers and the philosopUs of Humanism to the 
greatest secular ptobleri — the orgamsation of human society 
and in particular to the social Englan 1 of U e age of transition 
torn feudal sm to commercialism from rural economy to money 
economy from associated and regulated activities to mdmduj 
enterprise It is med aeval in so far as it regards communism 
M more favourable to virtue than pnvate property and it i> 
different ated from the early commun st doctrines by the fact 
t^t while the Church Tathers and schoolmen reasoned from 
abstract moral ty o: a Senptond text and deplored the vices of 
mmkind which they regarded as the effects of the disappearance 
ot the natural and dmne sUte More s pomt of departure was tl at 
‘More Uto/ita pp jjj 

Compare Hooker EctUaasftcal Polity booty c b 
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. CthoUc and patriot ,Ucd for a remedy to 

into the actual CO fir<.t exposing the actual 

social relorm- .intotwoparts.thefi^texp 8 

Thehoolcisd;vide^t°^^^^,l,e second Pf ^iticism. 

social conations ot Eng wr lhe second 

corntnunist J ^Vics. and cnnunology . 

embracing econ scene 

is a soda ^";iogue and partly The 

Its form 15 ^^vn country m Soud or 

is Antwerp and so ^ -^j^pliacl as a keen sea- 

dminatis Raphael is represe ^ Vespucci 

Giles, and More tamseH. r aecompan.ed Ammgo P 

laser tvho is ^^PP^f scholar of a P“ f J^Mosophy : 

on bis t, 5 ^' rvith Greek ''“tat™ “ Jronghgoing 

thoroughly fannl and 

te desires ^either nea^ 'fSlnquires into 

defender of com fantastic appantion , 

mjdhical mons discovered coun rare 

the sodal org^t t ^ .^Irolesome 1^ convinced that 

eitizens ruled y g . furthermore, measure of 

and hard ^^^^^.}^’jf!gnv 2 Xo. 

■•vfherepossessio ^g^fuipossibleth^^ , 

t‘'?fhkve"'"’“"‘ “ir adSa^of rvhieh he 
should have ytopia. on tne a 

He is the discov ^ i:„Mened merchant, a 

discourses. . pgfgr Giles, an en g -word, 

The second figa« = h, the osual meffl'-S °* 
good Chrisarm himself and fa^V • .J-'h.r mere is 

»\?:t:e»‘^nrr timre iejj - —eiem 

iiwy “ 

than theirs" experience hfSmse of Kaphad’s 

larger measnre rf sometimes >“ * „ith the sedal 

criticism, but not 
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He generally erters on the scene wben comniunism seems to ofler 
some difficulties and is theretore open to objections, or vc ere 
the ideal is too higb lor the realities of life so that a compronu** 
between the ideal and the actual laigfat be more practicable 
On the whole, it may be said that Raphael represents the m* 
uncompromising aspects ol cominumsm be also dominates t e 
stage Peter Giles defends the present order, but there seems 
to be so bttle in favour of it that his part is very subordinate 
More IS critical seeing both the shortcomings of the existing society 
and the difficulties ol integral comnonism , he is not a com- 
munist, but a soaal reformer favouring a gradual ameboration 
of society and the appbcation of all that is practicable in com- 
munism His real attitude towards the communistic ideal w 
expressed in the dosing sentences ol Ulop a ' In the meantime, 
theiughIcannotagre«toaUthirgstbathe(Raphael)said • • 
I must needs express and grant that there are many things m 
the Utopian commonwealth which in onr country 1 rather wisli 
than hope for (30S-9] 

As Erasmus relates in his letter to Hutten mentioned above. 


More first composed the second part ol Ulopia in hi* leisure hours 
wHIe employed on ha mission at Antwerp soon after he added 
the first part which he wrote down as an improvisation, ** so 
wll stored Teas his mind and so great his skill in composition ’ 
He wrote it in Latin and published it at the end of 1516 m Louvam 
^er the title De optimo reipulltcae sl^u. deque uma tnsula 
Utpta >\ithin less than two years 0! its first appearance m 
print It was republished in Basle (1518). then in Pans (1520). 
wd from Ume to tune new editions have been issued m Great 
Bn^n Germany. Trance, and America. The first Engbsh 
pubhshed by Raphe Robynson, a 
editiocK^" ButtheGerman.ltalian andFrench 

boots n il, 1. Vtopxa rs one of the best known 

£000 la the hteratmx of the world 
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5. — ^TllE VTOPU; SOCIAL CRITICISM 

(«) Pick and Poor . — ^Thcre is no trace of equity or justice in 
any country which gives great rewards and fees to gentlemen, 
goldsmiths (banitcrs), usurers, and such like who do nothing or 
are merely the flatterers or dcvdscrs of vain pleasures of the rich, 
and on the other hand makes no provision for the poor plough- 
men, coUiers, labourers, carters, ironsniiths, carpenters, and other 
workers, without whom no commonwealth could exist. The lot 
of the working people is even harder than that of the beasts of 
burden ; poverty is tlic recompense of their toil wlien they arc 
strong enough to be in employment, and destitution and miser)' 
when old age or illness renders them incapable of work. And the 
laws are against them. Keeping all this in mind it is impossible 
not to perceive that what we call a commonwealth to-day is but 
a conspiracy of the rich to procure their own well-being. Jloney 
and pride are the roots of all e\al. All crime would die if money 
perished ; indeed, poverty itself, which only seems to arise from 
lack of money, would disappear if money disappeared. The 
rich tmdoubtcdly perceive all this and would be prepared to 
change the constitution of society, but Pride, the queen of all 
mischief, hinders them ; she measures her own felicity by other 
people’s misery (pp. 300-6). Another source of mischief, peculiar 
to England, are the enclosures and the conversion of arable 
land into pasture. The sheep, once so meek and tame, have 
become wild and devouring ; they consume and destroy the 
peasant and his land. Wiere the finest wool is groun there 
gentlemen and abbots leave no soil for tillage ; they are ho more 
satisfied witlr the revenue, leisure, and pleasure that husbandr)’ 
used to afford, but desire untold wealth ; insatiable covetousness 
causes them to depopulate the country and fill it with sheep ; and 
they do so by fraud and violence, legal or illegal. The decrease 
of tillage has for its effect a dearth of victuals ; and the rise in 
the^ price of wool makes it impossible for the poor clothmaker to 
continue his employment. The wealth of the country is being 
engrossed by a small number of persons. 

(6) Crime and Punishment . — ^The covetousness of a few has 



33 EXTINCTION OF MEDIAEVALISM. 

peatly iniuied the well being of cmlS 

of Nnctuals causes men to restnct their 
bospilality and dismiss sersaots The 
rttainers-tho^* idle and bobteroiis icUow’S who 
to li\-e on the labour of others The encloscrs resm P 
ment and render many useful labouars idle Hence • 
robbery s-agabotidage and all manner of crime . ,q{ 

unemployed must other beg or steal and despite all sev > 
punishment crime does not diminish The nation bnng^ ^ 

thieTes and s-agahonds and then pumshcs them. Isthisiits c 

Great and hombl^ puniahr^ents are meted out to thieves w 
provision ought to have been made to enable them to get ® 
hving so that no roan should be dnven to the extreme necessity, 
first to steal and then to be banged for it (pp 44-58) 

(e) J?</orm or Rr'oXJwn— But is there any cse in proposi^S 
reform to kings ? Or in other words may a communist en B 
a non-communist government? Rnphael replies, Ko, 'while 
Mere does not exclude the posMbQity of promoting the weliste 
of the realm by advising longs for you must not leave a ship 
m a tempest b^use you cannot rule the storm , not must yo't 
tender advice derived from new ideals which no long except a 

kmg phUosophet— who however needs no advice— ■would accept. 


but you must handle the matter subtly and diplomaticaBj’ so 
that it you are rot able to achieve the best you may at least 
prevent the vrorst for it is not pos^le for all things to be v. ell, 
unless all men arc good, which cannot be expected for a good many 

yearsyel (pp 99-100) Bnl the revolutionary Raphad replies 

■Ptmc« and governments do mainly care lor warlike matters— 
for conquests temtonal expansion great armies and full 
Ueasunes. And their counsellors aid them m those schemes 
therefore they are tolerated they flatter the royal self-conceit 
praise the princely wisdom and oppress and tax the people for 
the sake ol aggrandisement of the prmces What could a soaal 
pha^her achieve in the teeth of such royal councils ’ He 
would simply be made a lai^bmg-stock of, or worse, he would 
^me either as bad as the eovernment or the people would 
think him so, and thuskara to d&piMS communist philosophy. 
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the VTOPU SOCU ^ 

Would a king fet™ ‘°,f4ro'ft« “'’™ ttetTO'th ttet 

Mm that tie PfP’® Or would he be ruled 

telusrng to inal« „tries may multiply la ^giity, peaee. 

supreme. Such ““‘"““e/wll never eu,oy pro jeruy^P 
c„Mdcouutthem,audyetthey ^ P”P^.d to over- 

and tappings. ° > nation \viii be co 

greatest and best p _ Palliative laws may 

work, poverty an ^“'“/rtoroe'S cause harm to 

*'''’ rf ^it ^ that the help =‘«“ffp‘°er without taking from 
another part, so tnven to Peter communism 

another, for nothing of catastrophic comm 

M. To this harangue m ^^^^draudug the mcentiv 

More replies that motive of ^'^and when the 

personal gain an general impoveris rn ’ ^ means 

Lglect of work and ^^^thereisnolawto defen^^^ 

pressurebf poverty IS "^'r^'pjthis question, 

of production and liie,^^^^^^, 7 Aristotle and theo- 

strife, enmity, ^^^^^\iore could have quoted 

in support o w Raphael gives , sight it might seem 

logical IMS imii , 'f the Utopians. Atm . , ggHty, hoW- 
More to the example . ^ fetitio pnncipi, , . ^ jg that 

that Raphf s “’';^Up?y of 

ever, it is based ^gtigion and good ont that 

trained reason aided ^ym^ip j^^^bael also private 

virtuous, dutifu , condition ^j.Q 5 g.purposes 

More’s ' ^er admits good lavj ^ Utopians 

erty reason, while lOo). 

^vith religion ^ communist system of life fp 1 

have been trained by a 



I„ EXTINCTION OF HTDlAEViUBM 

6— THE SOCIAL RECONSTaUCTIO'^ 

cooqotred a raigoi and A ton <»> 

chansts it into a prapctoiis islonil aluch o^fclial) 

„™o and ™ma to b- caHtd Eiitopn tin abode ol »“ > 

IPP Ii8 icnil Theinhabitaiit! onguially poor ™de “d 
by religious dissensions are broiiel>t to ^ state of ^ 
humanity manners virtue learning and matcnai pr 
that surpasses anything that nould be lout d among i 

nations ot the earth (pp 13* I) The means that Utopus app 

were communism and education the latter in its broader 
as undentood bj the rationalists rt includes rot only sc 00 o 
proper but the training and erpcncnces which the 
occupations customs and lacss aflotd The island 01 U op 
consists ol Wtj lour shires with a spacious and magnificent cx y 
m each as the ceutte ot administration public education sclio 
ship handicralts markets store bouses and loreign comnswee 
the ho*pttals are cu the outskirts ol the citKS The inhabitan s 
have all the same language manners and laves and this sirwlanty 
promotes peace and harmotry None ol the shires contains Ic® 
than twenty miles ol land and none has ant desire to extend its 
boundaries lot the people regard them U\es as mere tiUcrs 0 
the sod rather than its propnetors In the centre ol the republic 
IS the capital city ^maurote the seat ol the National Assembly 
Ipp 119-30) 

lb) Tiw CoRsliiuiton — The Republic is a democratic federation 
of autonomous shires The laws are lew yet sufficient the m 
I abitants know them weD and do not suHer subtle and crafty 

inteq irtatOT-vs (p 2J4) TbeOutialGosernment is a Senate ot 

Cou d consistino ol 162 merobers tlixee members for each 
•■lire who meet annually at Aiaaurote to discuss the common 
alairs of the nation (p 119) 1116 Senate has sometimes to 

settle unsolved qu-^tions ol the local bodies (p 138, they also 
keep account ol the demand and supply of tlie commodities so 
Ifiat rothing shall lack in the Comtnonweft].^p 169-70) The 
real minaganeat ol the ceroatiy u however m the hands of the 



.orlAL RECONSTRUCTION 4X 
the VTOPIA: SOC of 6.000 lamilte 

governments of the stares- forty merobere 

riarms; eaeh and --/“^Sraror 

bondmen is under the 

thirty famihcs elec ^J^chies or 30° ^^res, 200 

head bailiff ; every ten i ^ p^.yiarchs of the sn 

Chief Pbylarcte or T^taom.^ “IfcS Phylarchs 

Thi «ara. Chta. fs 

hkewise, hut are gen suspicion o ^ jorja 

eieeted *or Mo, «“0-"„„d the Chief Magtr^^, 

tyranny. Th® cuit-p • they iKic®*-’ ^ ^ . ’ public affairs 
the Council of ^arelB to ** “Oetmgs 

and invite two of the r y be ta-^-isS)- 

cannot, under the pc ^-be Phylarch (pp- ^bc 

Council or the election __Agriculture is ^ j^o 

( 0 ) Trades and female 

Commonweal. There is | fcultural number of 

expert S^lS;ory Every year a c^J ^Uage 

and practical, is *'°"'^ es^th farmers, _bandry every 

townspeople change p other. Pesi e u'ork 

should keep in touch \ bandicrafts necess ^ and 

inhabitant learns one ^^^^^^.bing, buildmg. ^ f^^ber’s 
oi the Conim^'^e^^^/,^erybodyis hrou|iJ^^P^^^^^ 

carpentering , as .-ner trade besides 

trade. There '= ™ ^ andtoiosvingno ItKOff- p^y. 

hie in Utopa 6™S “”P ,„6„„r._The otarf ^ct 

(J) Duly »’'fJf”C4tisen5 shall perform tto „o 

larch is to see th republic. Th „york for any- 

Idlers are ei^pehed ^ ^bere is ° ^ and science 

six per diem. Wher®^_e and devotion to stu y^^^^^^ 

one. Only iJjvn (PP- ^ „„„„ sho«s 

give exemption Eom framing m his le ^5 

Irmer v,ho hy devoWn^o^^^ eommun ty hy 

Uiat he could he m ^diolats (PP- « > com- 

promoted to the or ^phsome and unc e prisoners duly 

Tl» ^«--"‘„„oamen. v,ho arc erther p 
monweal is done oy 



m EMINCTIOS or 

convictfdof henojso{'e''c«wl c* „r» 


w‘lidtath Jor j»or Ubo\, rw Iron (otf m I'ir'd*) ® 

treated with sc\ fn y le tb*U tw arr ^ 

allowed to leave wb'n 


r U-n Uc and are not «nt am) 


enpty handed (pp x6i i > . j 

Famdv end seoai I /e — Morosamj is IT* 


and ad-ltery is pun shed with rnfr-t gncvous bo"dage 
ante-flup'ial cha.titv is s m^f;ly nsi «»l upon 
in their e>cs so «ol«im ard ho v an instillation U At 
woman who are about to e" er it s*'eal! V.now all the a 
stances. Thc> have theretore a custoni that a virtuous na 
shows the wonan raKtd to tl e woo^r ard a wise nan eshi 
the wooer rai«d to t^e worm Tie htopurs are * * 
opportunity ol taVir^ th"a ireaU in torenon For this porp°^ 
there are ui the resid-^ees o! the Phvlatchs large halls 
wholesome food « prepared Every ireal begins with read‘''S 
«om»thin5 that refers to good trara^ and virtue Dur.rg 
the meals the tadets ho d coaveisat oa oa •enters but aot tin 
pleasaat subjeeu aad the your^et r^rrben arc cretreraff^ to 
expresstheiropimoas The d.nners are short the suppers wotne* 
w^tlongcf ardth'^earefoUowedby tru.ic games andaBtands 
o! hamlcss ertertainments At ei^ht o clock thes all go to bed 
to use at four The rooreutg and generally the leisure hours 
are d^vo ed to public lectures study ard play (pp 160-6) 

— The \,topianstegardwaTasgre'«s ard CTU*1 injustice 

^et they undergo the discipline ol war in ord*r to be able to 
defend themselv <s or to help their fnends to repel invasion or to 
deliver any pwjple Iron tyna-ny (pp 24^ 4! They Ukewise 
w j natjsa who po'««ssicg vacant land in 

a^dance prohibit the nan station o{ the surplus pcpalaUon 
of Utopia who des^ to culavate it and to form a colouy there 
^ch a grohibi jon they regard as a viohitioo of the law of nature 
(P 155) 

(M Eii^on anJ Irarnrg—The con-UtuUca ot the Cominon- 
saviEg tjice horn the necessary labours and 
^ odUvatioa of the mind. Herein they 
supposethehappin«sofikKiifctococsi$t(p 152) Education 



, . ^nrlAI- KECONSTRUCTIOK « 

the utopia ■ 

rxSrirsSi-Sj^Sr. 

S£=ss;sEe;;r-£: 

Jssx:i:s£~iSiS:~~-Sk: 

irs^EE-SS— 

is Ee beyond «“b"“ 8 ; *cns*n. how- 

'Z tntnl upon lS>r it is only good 

pleasnteasMccen^ S“to n virtue ‘hat 

'"'“S tf*e Stoics, svho attribute « nature 

sriltrture and ‘^“EtrXy 

and reason intcjpr^^ ^pp. 

by good actions t pleasures. . ^ ^jon to 

^Tt"Jv to >“ 

are those wnicu b‘ , .^eg from me e rippds 

moral good music ^'“"pieLres arise 

truth and art, hstenmg e jncss. t v ^ 

in the pas. and topc slcaiied Jse 

from vainglory, „ and all cruel pastimes 

stones, gambling, un • . ^^.g^gjous 

'’1Ew'°S.-TteWansoni“S““ftlie sTOunds caused to 
®,''*CErmeaBS mopus hea dJ^J 

ThSon by rcltgtoEf CSy ^igU each 
their religious 

ments,andtoattive . ^dcr f ^ nniverse. the 

The great mafority ^ pt^ler of “ e not 

. spiritual power, the Atheists, hou ever, ar 

initial and final nnwealth which 

regarded as good efi^ns eommonuealt 

\k) Summing np- 1 ^ 
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desfr\« thil name U is in rea!it> a«>mmoT»eal and 
wealth. In all other places lhe> S?c-V. of common 
vihile e%erybodv is irpvz to secure his ovm pnvate vinltn ^ 
the expense oi hs ti'igboui In Olopta where noUmc 
15 pnsate even body cares for the common affairs “ 
other countries sihere nobody is secure against poverty ^ 
hunger though the national wtfallh may be very considerab e 
everybody is compelled to maXe pro a on for himself and dis- 
regard the common interests of all Conierscly where all things 
are common nobodv has reason to Wr lest he should stane 
so long as the pubbe storeVouses are well supplied with com 
rood lies Therelorc it is the interest of eserybody to care for 
the commumty In such a republic everybody is nch though 
nobody possesses anytlung This form of a republ c will endure 
lor ever for by destioyang pnde and money the Utopians liave 
uprooted the mam causes of amb tion sedition and all those 
vices which m other countries lead to mtemeeme struggle* 
avil wars and f nahy to U « destruction or decay of nation and 
Empire (pp. afi; 507) 


7— Risp Of iNomevAUsu 

In 1549 fourteen years alter the execution of More half of 
theEnglshpeasantry were m in'-unection Tley rosenpinarms 
to vindicate theu natural ngl t to the soil and to U e frmU it 
yielded to the r labour It was the last greit protest tl e final 
struggle on a oat onal scale against the destruction of tl e village 
commumties Theirdefcatinarltslhetum ngpo nt in the history 
of English mediaeval communism 
Robert Crowlev vicar pnnler archdeacon and zealous 
Protestant wnting in 1550 on the prevalent sp nt of sedition 
and lU causes puu tl e ease very dearly both of the peasantry 

and the masters of the land and money — 

The great farmers grazers nch butchers lawyers mer 
chants gentlemen lords andlcannot say who more says the 
Feasant men that have no name because they are doers of aU 
"I"'.'*? they UU 001 hoovs 

ovti oin h«aj taj TO Unds mit „l o„, hini, ma- out mts 
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W great 

The lord replies ;— no gcnllemcn , e 

“ The peasant knaves . • • ^j^ye all things 

J a« .o„ - "" 

rr-groun.s; Tu^’ «r ^ 

lor oui, b teach them ro them 

pastures open. ^^ c commune, we wnh 

and because they svouW have 

nothing.” ^ > that period are no less ou sp 

Bishop Latimer’s sermons /agricultural population a^d 

coneemfng the conlWols ^ peat love lor the 

the lords oi the land, and are 

' "St condlct ntust have “^0“ 

deneies, since both Crovlej- and ,a„d to exerase 

communism and only /^tic^virtue towards the 
Christian charity and patr.o« « „ ^ 

as the Stay of the nation. Cro\ y ^ but the possessioners 

people to ntahe ail things 

must consider themselves ^ sermon on e 

possessions.” And Latime^ n ^ bread.” exhorts 

Lyer. on the v-e .. our ” does not mean 

the people to remem xtaintje; - 

communism. And he adds. proprieties of th g ^ 

■• Here I have occasion you would report me 

for I fear if I should leave it J so eommom I 

rvrongiuily, and- affirm ‘^^gs 

-tSt=:„d -so ibis 

But this you roust not toge „„ not so comro 

necessity ot those tvhi ,33_,3, 

1 Robert Crowley. 

• ■A cflfl. 


1 Thid.. t)P 



but 
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thjt w. OF 5 hl to tetnbnu «»» ””«■ t™' 

we ouEht to help one anotbw w,flreo\cr his 

UUmer uses the same aiBument sb 
tooS » .odo .noo^b to •«'■;' "„r4m.nJ. 
tot property te been »>*“ f M.evert d.1 

the people thel m the lime ol the .potties ^e ^ ^ 

dBtnbote Iheit property rnnoris the poorer btete j 

thoES in eommeo bet he mterpret. tbrs .s »" ““P 

“'SfteeholemlhlheTVOiol Protestantism Ibeelel^P'”^^ 

text ot the Ten Commendnients prevailed over the cam 
ttadtbons ol Pninttire Chrslianity monostic 
sehotetie i.s ..Inrel! The «otk begiiir b> the 
Plwekwwn was accomp\*shed by B shop Latimer Co 
lost its sanction in Cbumb and Stale and took refug* wi 
extreme wng ol Noncoofonnrt> resolutionaiy 
and working class organisations while soaet> at br^ m 
towards individualism whose first manileslation was the t* 
bethanAge— anageolponecrs menotVeeninitiative t*" 

lotcrpTCtcrs Spenser and Shakespeare were both 
truni t and anti-democraUc. Spenser m his F«^»i 
matches Artegall the champ on of true justice and skilled n 
righteous lore against the communist Giant who standing ort ^ 
rock near the 8*a is tdUng the vast crowd that with the 
pair of scales held in his hands he would we gh equally all t e 
world lot he saw that all was unequal and that the elements o 
hature as well as the men in soaety were encroaching upon eac 
other s share He undertook to mend these things — 


In sort as they were formed anc eall> 

And all things would reduce unto equal t) 

The poop c liked to hew him d scourse upon this subject and 

Therefore the vii^;ar d d about him floch 
And cluster th A unto h s leasings va n 
Lke {oohsh ■fles about a honey-crock 
In hope by him great twnefit to gam 
And ancontiotk^ Ireedom to obtain 



rise of upbraided 

.rtceai., -in. «» -"^:%.ran.o ie piriious, end 

Hm tor mUlcaain. the pcop ,uphes ;- 

all chance unsound. UP U,„„ sutecasl. 

.. .vere it not .ood ‘!>f to - ' 

A„d iron, the mo „„,cunsh.gh, 

Theieiote I ndU H.e lo" 'y pim" ; 

iU mate a.em '-f U" 

These low’nng ^ ^jjc deepest mam, 

I vaU l^irust do^vn m j^gam. 

And. as they "’cre. Ijed to their law, 

Tvn^ts that make su ) 

l\viU suppress, commons ^raw." 

tad lerdlngs »^h „ the poor -U 

And all the wealth oi 

tategah succeeds "X^oV^Vir leader and 
upon the people rise 

sJtviour. »vncctation ; 

.. For certain Into «f “ |"*,o great f od. 

For well they h^P P , his innos'ahn"' ^ 

And wondrous nches hook 5- 

■th Tack Cade and 

Shakespeare deals in a slave or personifea^^ 

the lower orders gener^ly- ^ an easy ^e-hearted 

oI Labonr, is a aP'"«-®^J^TSsci;ut, though noble h 
adventurers; Gonzalo, description of 

statesman and humanis , tj-g„ipcst, Act z, sc. • , 

out to be “merry fool^^ ij^ouring "by Govem- 

the spirit of the age. v/as tak 

and communism ^..^ithe Elizabeth^ ^^Stution. 

ment action and social ^ere rehef of des^ 

Reform, whicb was muc destitution and pro . 

for it aimed at prevenbon of dj l^^o^nng class, 

efficiency of the productive capacit 
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I — RUE OF SCtESCE NE" ATIANTIS 


THE reigns of III Edward VI Mary were any^> ® 

but Ia\ ourable to tbc growih ol modem ovnlisation Ti« ^ 
birtb oi the Reformatioa out ol a welter ol violent re igi 
fiuctuations and baSing cross jvurpov-i tlie confiscation* 
crueltHS and {utilities ol the rulers the debasement ol 
tbe eonspitaaes attendant upon absoluUsTi impeded 
and enterprise and kept down the energies ol tbe nation | 
the accesion ol Ehaa^th the tnumph ol the Reformation 
sack ol \ntwerp bj the Spaniards and the destruction ol 
Armada, tl e pent up forces ol all that was ahv c in Englmd «p~ 
forth with tbe fresluiefs and vigour ol ^outh and ushered 
English Renascence— the prologue ol modem England Tl c 
spirit ol tavention and discover) of erpenmenl and enlerpna* 
tte desire lor sea power and political Ireedoin increasing!) too 
hold oi the Engl sh mind Mediaevalism was expiring Francis 
Bacon came to bur) scholasticisni and heralded the advent o 
the Kingdom oi Science of practical work and production of 
wealth. His Nfr-um Organum is sober positivnsm his Nora 
AtUtnhi IS idealised soentifc practice 

TheVreiUIavlir asfarasitsiormisconcrTned was nndoubt 

edly suggested to Bacon by Mores Utopia but with this 
the sitnlanty ends. Bacon looks lor the happiness of mankind 
chiefly to applied natural philosoph) and productive work 
Mote to social reform ard cdtgioun ethics The*e two con 
ceptions are still at wax with each other )xt the happiness of man 
on earth depends on the cconbination ol both<' 

In Kew Atlantis an island in the South Seas a wise lawgiv er 
established a happy and prosperous kingdom on the basis of 



raSE OF science: 

ptotoi ,'■ taio:vleJg® °' “““(tvman empire to 

ttecrdarging omeb j preparat.o^ ™ 

alUhiogs possible teclmotopcri “P® ^ Ugh 

for all kinds oi p ' ^ of the innermost laboratories 

caves for the ® , i, air and its phenome ' patter 

towers for the stu y o . of organic an m ' stations ; 

for the exTerlmental f °^odicine ; -l^aces 

S3 svell as ior ‘'l' ^^inulactoring 

shops for mechanical wt . halls ^^here 

ior the production o a g^lso engm j^otions. 

tions in light , instruments for all and 

axe ^0 flight of the birds, nnd tech- 

■ boats for going J^f^o foreign countries to ^ to 

nology sends also mis d^confe^ 
gress oi the world, expenn observa- 

discuss past achievem j-jn^ental discove happy 

theorists who " raise th inliabitan „ 

tions, axioms, inventors and discov and 

scientific Utopia ad ^ ^ statue religious 

every invention of value reward ™r^^^ of 

give him a liberal an Hon of their labours 

serwe consists of for the ethics appear 

- imploring His aid an l^ofy uses. ; chastity 

and turning “Juntific training and Jttespect the bridle 
to be the result ot sci nnd sen r i' 

is regarded as an econo organisation of 

of vice. . , a 3 ^ model of scien honour 

New Atlantis is, m sh rt^ ^f'^^entists, the real 

preductien a “5 

inventors, discover , prom the labor , g^ppPed science 

creators of economic V ‘ fHple activi “ - forces, came 

^ of Six Days, through pf the productive t 

and the marvdtous devel^™”^__,^ .wb f 

» Lord 'Bacon’s Essays, e 



,0 cull- WAR AVD Rr\OUmON 

the *olul on of the social problfm Thcj bani'hed poverty 

malanz the production of wealth easy . of 

Loofd J bon. to .. ol to 
the most important contributions to the I astory of vxia 
Bat It IS essentially matemlsbc masiruch as it 
human happiness to be the result of a gen»Tal diflusion of 
It anticipates however the speculations ol »ome of the a 
nurds of the nineteenth century 


2— RA-nOSVUS« AJ.D SOCIAL CONTRACT 
The bounds which HumanKm had set between the «pheres of 
faith and reason were removed m the seventeenth century 
Resaon encroached upon the langdom of faith and in ^ 

of revolutionary exaluiion it was adored During the Ci' 

War the True Levellers worshrppeid reason though m a J»* *P^ 
taculai manner than the Jacobi were to do m therreneh Ovi 
War Philosophers bke Locke and Leibmli argued for religiori 
on account of its conformity with the dictates of reason Theo* 
logical authority faded away before the glanag light of reason 
and the law of nature Moral phOosopby which was la the 
century olWaynflete Mote and Hooker an auxiliary to theology 
gamed the upper h-nd. Mr Worldly \V iJeman had the audaaty 
to advise Christian not to continue his tedious and health-destioy 
uig pilgrimage to ll e holy mountain but to go to the village of 
Morauty where dwefled a gecUeroan Mr Legality In the eyes 
of austere Bunyan moral philosopl y was pagan or heretic. It 
is none the less a historical fact that the transition from mediae- 
valismto modem times was everywhere marked by asubordina 
tion of theology to moral philosophy As soon as faith failed to 
*opp!y adequate motives for social discipline and public peace 
another has s of morality was sought and for a time found m 
pl^osophic speculation. Frasas Bacon had a fine glimmer of 
this crisis m human thoo^ when he said Aloral philosophy 
took with the pagans (dArtcis) the place of theology * or rather 
mythology So It was also m Christian Europe Instead of the 
foGos ol S mmat theolog tat which every great Scl oolman fdt 
'Franos Baco-i Nacum Organum I g 
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rATION'AUSU AM ^ - _nd moral philosophy 

bound to %Nrlle, treatises on ^"^"'^Scularly natural law, then 

appeared, dealing rvithethi«.i*^^>P^^ embraced the science^^ 

tX"— and 

origin^^ the the'peltwSSl 

logiuLtc. ^vhilc f ""“S:; to mate a oe» 

English civilisation v mental conditions now monatclii 

taw Its material and “““ acclating personal monam 5 

rerWoftl,cscholast,cconcl»s.on^.^^^^^,^^.^m,^^^^^^ 

to be a usurpation, ^ ^ , -^.j moral philosop > 

This tash -s -^^Wers. ".ttn^U 

Protestant ]unsts and ? labour value the y 

pSof^srpStasoplry. 

■ ''“‘fLle""?o^ribal society “1 

r^ySions hamng;- 

tradition. Mediae% overlord, lord, an population 

(rom the relations ^ the 6^^'^ mas 

supposed to rest ^ status and died ’ jelations 

w™e bom into a “rtam conditions and « 

harnng had any chance oi order was ditlerent m 
by negotiation settled there j /^y voluntary 

cities. Their inhabitants organisations oy 

comorations, tta ’ “^ng comyleaity of trade an 

agreements, ^^lth the g 



5j CIVIL ^^AR AND REVOLUTION 

mtrce the tran«actions between themhibitants became 
a:>d they settled them by contracU And m the same 
as to^m hie began to dominate the life of the ration and the 
poUt cal centre of gravity moved from the manor to the o V 
staf s gave way to the eorJrJflus* Custom tradition au / 
ceased to form the eohes n e and vital force of society and the 
concept of agreement compact and contract toolt ihcir place 
We have previously noticed the striking arguments of Wubam 
of Ockham as to private property and ciml governtnen 
having had their ongin in the consent of those whose Interests 
demanded such a change Consent means of course agreement 
or express or tant contract Richard Hooker argues also In 
the same manner with regard to avil dominion — 

There being no unposs bility m Nature considered by Itself 
but that men might have lived without any pubbe regiment 
Ho vbeit the corruption of our luture being pTt«uppo5ed we 
may not deny but that the Law of Nature doth now requit* 
of necessity «ome kind of regunent for env 7 stnfe contention 
and violence grew among men To take away all such gnev 
ancea lajuries and uTongs there was no way but by growing 
into compos lion and agreement amongst themselves by ordain 
mg some kind of gavemment public and by yielding themselves 
subject thereunto and they gave their common consent 

all to be ordered by some whom they should agree upon 
So that, m a word aH publ c regiment seemeth ev entnally to 
have arisen from deliberate advice cwisultation and composition 
between men judging it convenient and behovefuL * Hooker 
does not apply his contract theory to property his view appears 
to be that civil government once constituted avil laws re^ilata 
the econom c relations between men He is however deadedly 
of opiuon that the contract between snbjects and sovereign 
nay be revoked provided there B universal consent forsuch 
a step Cmvetsal consent » however a difficult condition to 
hilffi revolutions being generally loiUated by imnonbes It 
must also be noticed that he is not quite consistent for he some 



times ascnbes the ongi , ^nates his reasonings. 

Still the contract theory moral philosophers of 

independently of each upon ins 

Europe and Italy being Hugo '^bought, 

fhp* mn'it Ifiitnous ELtnong v^nfrlish political o 

.xcrascd considerabte scholasto. 

Fotoving tha Ch»tch Fatta« lh« tX 

idyllic state of nature, Communism was g ^ 

sodaty. a., a private property. JO Eove™"';” 

natard state as' «e« as ato^^ ^ olranSe .n J 

after the Fall of man mc ^ express or taci 

’social conditions a ncccss y* ^j^Q^e of life an ' bles, 

men abandoned ^^jegard to movables, then im 

private property, first -/-tpd' Ey contrac Y 

Ld laws ot property were agreement a snprOT 

constitnteddrilsodety.anJVgj;^ 

authority was set up. resistance of ^ ^ 

with regard to the law^^ spears to be of e lawful 

constituted authority. be thinlcs re bself, 

rule, non-resistauce was ^dangering civil soc ety 

Hit could be achieved withouyn P^?P^%riJnal 

and without ijndedontbetenourofth 

further of opinion that al P ^^Lwever, the 

agreement ', if the P'^®? ^ .^vas unlawful ; i . ^bo 

to their sovereign , Resistance ^yas j. Grotius 

submission was con i original agreeroe • , 

is to decide on the tenour of ^ p^^plg happen^^^ 

thinks that the decision of course, means tha^^J^ P^^ 

to raise such question^^ therefore, the Sir Robert 

was ^«^^^^"tober;nd conservative ,, detect 

monarch.® tor a so Q^ditions an easy 

Filmer, it was under ^g Grotius.® 

and expose the illogical attituU . , g. 

• , belli et pads 

> Hugo Grotius, I3« ° 2. Milton and Grotius, 

. ml. 1. I. cs. 3 on Hobbes. Milton. 

• Sir Robert Filmer, Observa 
1652. pp. 3 ®‘ 5 o- , 
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lolm Sddtn ttoigli laetarf to li«>«t «>' 'ihl 

coramunisD ne>et existed appears tathcr impressed J 
communi-t lerses of the Roman poets whom be 
am\es at the condus on that neiihet law natural n 

has espresslj commanded or protib ted but permi ^ 
both pnwte propertj and common possessions Yet he 
that pnvate propertj arose bj consent of the whole body 


TT^•.T.\^n^ By virtue of a c»-'pact men gase up their commo 
interests and anaent Rt,ht> to their common po^'essions an 
made that compact hmdmg on their postentj * 

It mi^ ha\e been in the first quarter cl the «csenteentb Wi 
turj that a short pamphlet entitled A 1 aradox appear^ 
m uh-ch the state of nature is defended on ethical grounds 
It attempts to pto« that the uihab tants of lladagascar or 
St Lawiente were in things tempotal the happiest people on 
earth. Rot they knew not the mordinale dtoire for relies 
which IS the root of all oischieC— a t^ing famished beast that 
will not be satisfied a bottomless golf that cannot be filled 
Those inhabitants set no value on gold their life was simple and 
free from the sorrows of avfl soaety * 

The first attack on the communist and idjllic dement of 
I M fwluraltf came from Thomas Hobbes. He admts that in tl e 
state of nature everjbodj had a n^ht to everything that is 
to say to do whatever he hsteth and to whom he listeth to 
posses use and erjoy all things he wiU and can and for 

this cause it is tightly said Nolura ded t omnia omnthws but 
conadenng tl e passiocs nvalnes and the lust of glory such a 
state was anything but idyllic. It led to perpetual strife 
discord and war to a iv..am omnium contra omnes m which the 
strongest or crafUest prevailed ard therefore the natural rights 
were of no use whatsoever* haws of nature such as equity 
mercy modesty without the toror ia>piTed by some power to 
cause them to be observed were rendered nugatory by tlie 

* John Selden tfare Clajs a I x c. 4 



rATIO^^AUSM AKD 

„ata«l passto*. rf 

security and peace. , laws of na u • ^^.^^creignty 

vation thereof were surren er assembly 

*„ “ Tctoate and 

and transfer r . ^Qjnimon out uncon- 

”« n.en Th^ CtSnste 

warring demos. sovereign’s laws. p^ntrary to the 

ditional, all must obej sion on him. because 

a sovereign, may m ^ ^nake wax sovereign 

law of nature, ^,tions! and in be^ouanj 

havdng authorised a „„ ”® With the tra and the 

power, made them their nature at an^en^-^^^^ 

righte to '^^;°!^;^'^eviathan. of property, 

artificial state, tn -_vereigoty, orders _ Common- 

sword, ofconcentra e ^^t^’^seTn has been intro- 

religion, justice. ;m ttiat is now to be .jnine’ and 

wealth. "The inequality ^ -phe constitution of ^ ^ 
duced by civil law . ^ ^,ord, ‘ propriety, e Propriety 

‘ thine ■ and ' his rn on^^^ ^^,,,oign P-^r , '.or subjects 

consists in the ng . Y,’hich he possess ’ which all 

from the use of the principle o much 

We see that, ap^t f ^ prevails a® S Ockham 

tlK moral pode, of to the 

diBerence of opOT j^„i„ioi, end P™P /;„t to pWP^, 

applied it both t ^--ivil government, afflicted and 

rise of civil society and between condition 

Hobbes knows only J surrender, ^ men who 

distracted people themsdv^^J ^^°Vtheo^ Hobbes 

whatsoever, thdr aoverei^^y revoked 

henceforth to a nation whic i^ ^ ^^^ter- 

ThTSS-S ™th King Cl«rl« I. ^ 0. .0- 

I Thomas Hobbes, c.^i5> 
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rexotoionary blast a plea lor 

prelened MJlons Tenure a/ Amfs tfni sg\% r HooVerS 

Sydneys D seourse an Ga-emmert ssluch popularised IIooW 


new on the soaal and political contract nohtical 

It was however John Locke who sommed up ^ 


and economic speculations of the resolultonary 
Tim Treaiisfs an Cinl GaiffniBfnt (1689) he popul^ mot* 

leasomngs on the social and pobtical contract but 10 


rational! t and less theological manner The f the 


between Hooker and Locke is this— the first still very nea 
scholastic period fully admts that the transition 
natural to the anl state was due to the corruption o ^ 
while Locke in the midst ol the rationalist was* *''* 


disliV.es the theological interpretation and still more w 
anti idyllic theory ol Hobbes wl ich so 1 ttle tallies wrth 
beliel m the inherent goodness and the pou et ol reason 0' ^ 

Still IhelossotlhenaturalsUtehad to be accounted for 

muchhesitation Locke finally admits that the natural state ha 
inconiemences paiUculail^ in the administration ol jus 
and therefore the natural men entered into an 
to lotm a avil gas eminent » which ol course was Iroin 
bopnnmg respons ble to the people In his contract theory 
Iboe IS howei et noth ag onginal it is all rationalised Hooker 
H s real contribution and a very considerable one is his theory 
concerning property 

NVe have seen the eSorts 0! Ockham to demonstrate the 
compat b htj ol pnvate property with ms nahiraU and thus to 
temwe the taint oi sra from the division and appropriation 
ol thmgs, Locke makes a s miUr ellort His main propos tion 
» that pnvate property isnatunl and existed even in the state 
ct nature it is on this account ,ust and good He thcrelore 
rejects altogether the theorj that property had its ongm m * 
cont^t as Ockham and Grot us assumed lor this theory 
unices that in the state of nature there was no property Even 
mo important than the main proposition ol Locke is his 
ly »pports 11 The doctnne that 

■letolaata O. Cml „ e 7 ! SO 
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. ..e m>o . 

deUnca to btm»a'“';° 50,50, trymg w P™\ 

’■“IdtSioo o" ;Uto property . , 

’'^TsrX- - tr:;r:..rro:^^- to 

property rn J”dUiottt aii oxpr®s conU« 

i„ coromon. say Itet He gave 

iBoners. tv-rfol to manUnQ a means ot 

earth and the fulness the , vc bcen^ 

it lor use. and, there or , ^^^lucts bciorc knows 

appropriating the .. wild citable 

to any, particular .-^ tenant in common. ^ ^ to him, 

no enclosures, and is stdUen^^ ^ '“^freasons :- 

things and prepared ,„nertv. ^ • i «riv belonged 

and became his ^^^^'Jirfr^ce and independent '• a part ol 

first, man was ongm i ^jg labour p ^ of 

„.,y to Hro and to nobody '^;,5d a ‘WnS 
his person, and w mixed with 

nature and ^ that was „ ^things in their 

ioined to it some i ^ ooerty. Secondly, ^ humab 

thereby made it his p P J y little value. 
natural state are generally ^^^ine-tenths of lb ^ 

labour which added to them by lal aiid man was 

oi things were «eated ^ of man. 

labour, the creator nfonrietor of his per ’ ^tv ” '. 

his oivn master an ..^^^kour is the title to .prop g^iy so 

what was his oivn. . the comm ^g^^^er 

a *' man does, as it > could work, meaning of 

„„cb ol tod and *'"2 “ ” „,„. The 0"?“^ “ ko. I" 
uselul (valnable) , Wif 6 ?' ^ ,y„g ,vas . ,^^,5 get in, 

rriornS^-r-Sdr 

rr: - rnaS-r^ 

the ^fference between the n ^ 

• : the degree of approp Qoverwne^'i' II-. c- 5- 

X jobn Locke. On C%vU 
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U)cl.« 5 doctancs ancmmz 

complete rev erseon\ycUn'iS veliile the tonner 

pciamit moimichy and jrd sanction irdimdnal 

"dS^— e":;SnSr^^^^ 

3— socuaKEtot-nttoyettit THEonics in ton eivn. wa® 
lnth.*»ielttetlni83teb.t.<eenPal.m.ntandM"^“y| 

the deed sales el teiolotionaiy id"as opened and a ^ j 
tehcons heresies lationahsl and ndieal plnloeoplis 
Ibeoties and social reform schemes spread ov ct Ibe 
mam element of this flood of ideas «as •« ns/uroZe in one loW « 
anolh-'t N.caiefulob5er%et ihougb lealous opponent of ^ 
movementa has left us a fairly correct summary ot them. 

He complains — , .. 

Instead of legal rights and the laws and customs ol tnis 
nation the sectanes talk ol and plead lor natural nghts and 
liberties such as men base from Adam by birth and m 
of tbcir pamphlets they sUU «pcak ol being governed by ng 
reason so that look now as they do in matters of religion an 
consaence fiy from the Senptures and Irom supernatural truths 
revealed there that a man may not be questioned lot going 
against them but only lot enois gainst the light of nature and 
n^bt reason so they do also in avil government and things of 
the world go from the laws and constitutions of kingdoms and 
will be governed by rules according to nature and ngbt reason 
And as we are delivered ol God by Ihehand of nature into 
this world every one with a natnral mnate frccdon and pro- 
priety even so are we to live every one equally and alike to 
enjoy hs birtbn^t and pnnUge * 

• Thomas Edwards Gargmt Part HI pp lOa and 


This v=ri»a “ 

aetcnnine the timt oi ^^-as /^nglo-Saxons, 

10 the md\ stale. cr the Ang 

tl.e Borman Conquest f .^^nScratic and 

the dcscendante oI ^,avc lived m a 

by Tacitus. Vi-erc suj ? “ ^j-ai equality, an divided 

communal manner or Romanised anti-Korinanic 

xvas destroyed by ^nd alien laws. revolu- 

' thclandsandintroducc ^^^^patriouc.an P ^ 

agitation was part y n representative o ^i^enaatter, 

tionary and <:o”'"''^" _„yishcd three pamphle 

certmn JolmHare.whopubh 1 pobh^ d 

the first ol which from 

He is strongly pro- t.Qnourable and happ> = the 

he believes, had a j g y-erc aiterwards s j^eraldiy' 

Germany, but their hbertms ’J^^otories of 

"Normans under the nai .^^ere nothing always 

and the names oi U^e nobiht, could 

foreign viUages. and ^ tf ^Jbvity rattle.- 

oi the conquest b\ „ chains oi P Rorman 

not move without hearing .. ^hat f from 

Among other rcionns Hare P 1 honour 

nobility repudiate then name^^^^ consistent ,g heirs 

Normandy ""^^"^rlisdain all right oi pos^^ aid not 

of this nation, an ni-pndcd conqueror. ^alus ptihlicci, 

and successors to =tny pt intcrenccs to ^ gijsinnen 

govern by law of "a®' Twberras the !><>"“” °‘and unde, 
but by right of conqu«t droosrng 

consisted oi hmng un onsented. Lilhurne, agitatei 

princes to whore rate „.„pers. John " b,„,e» the 

The leader ol the „,„„lght, lhe« ^ Jy n»n,l>« 

i6d. Owing. probably. ^ to tb^. 

iaddiopagerddreletterse. . 

* The same, Pf«»« 
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the people with the argument that the 

oi aU and the epprejemg bondage oI England ever 

NonnanyoWets a Uw called the common law TheU^ 

nation are unworthy ol a tree people and deserve 
to last to be considered debated and reduced to an 
with common equity and nght reason which ought to 
ionn and hfe ol every government. * . 

And Gertard Winstanley the fiery soul ol the httle 
men called D ggers appeals to OUver Cromwell to cast ou 
Conquerors and to recover our land and hbcrties 
when the Norman power had conquered our (orelathers he tW 
the Iree use ol our Enghsh ground from them and made 

his servants * In another D gger pamphlet it is said lAe o 

protest against all arbitrary courts terms lawyen impropruton 
lords oi manors patents pnvileges customs tolls monopoliser* 
incroachers enhancers against the whole hormaa power 
as be ng too intolerable a burden any longer to bear 
NSe protest against any coming to Westminster Terms but will 
endeavour to have our controversies ended by two three or 
twelve men ol our neighbourhood as before the horman Con 
quest * In short the whole communist movement ol the 
jeais horn 1648 to 1651 assums the Norman Conquest to have 
maihed the Fall of the Englishman and his transler from the 
natural to the civil state 


4 — ^nin DiccEDS o* true levellers 
The Digger movement although small m the number ol its 
adherents was an agrarian revolt oa a surprisingly extensive 
theoretical basis It was as if all the Peasant W ars of the past 
had suddenly become articulate It aimed at making the earth 
the common treasury ol ah The whole substance of mediaeval 
TOmmnnism reappeared botmarattonahst and sectarian setting 
The logical theology of the Schoolmen was superseded b> a royaU 


John UWe Jusi M.n, Jumfitation pp „ 1, 
l-erma Wmstanley of FntLm ( 1631 ) p 3 
(16,^ “* " ■“ '*■ cJJy It 



OR true LEVRXEERS 

the diggers O 
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the DlGCtt.io a for the Fall of 

ca, „r,gio„, .E. axis oi ®:rtii«^ the 

maattaa from the fEneWshmenby th=P«'P«* 51 -"‘™ „ 

tbedcmocraticandcominunalEngl^ , P”,Pf 

and iron-handed Nonnan denounces “ 

VII., the- first manilesto of ‘'I' „„rdcr.> WrUiain the 

havihe its patent from the <ie\n kingship- ' ^ 

S;'c^^/is the oa‘landish Nonn^ 

our nobility and gent^. ^ emel murder, theit. and 

brrslard.’' They °"f "f 'Je (less thereof 

conquest.* TOe eart t^J^y^to enctee 

Z ’;ro“eSr>n' «>' "ScSe ^tantamount 

them Irom its hind, to '^™,,ement oi his 

to the impoverishment and ^ be found m the 

The pattern of a ian legislation of the ^ • 

Scriptures, partly m the ^hat believed Nvere together, 

and partly in the Gospel. „ . . * fj. 44)- ,„aTTda 

andtad all ‘''“^“ere^a^tP'T <0 the proP^ 
These two pamphlet ^ on Apnl 1 . ^ 

bydeed. A of the army) and ^iU 

led by William Everard (1 ^ g land on st ^ ' 

stanky, took to diggmg and m^^ i„ Surrey, m orto 

in the parish oi Walton and laW ^ 3 .,d form com 

to encourage the Pf?'® *°Jeationtoitsiormer“n*bon^^^^ 

munities. or to “ restore enioying the fruits o 

and ancient community of 1 ^ f f 

On April x6, an information of^^ 

Coundl of State, who on th ^ ard ^ 

to disperse the Diggers- at Whitehall- 

Stanley appeared Uberties of the peop 

as spokesman, sai Thomason*® 

be found. A special cata g , p. g 

Museum Reading 

« More Light parliafM»t, p- 44- 

* A New Year’s Gift to 



6; CUIL resolution 

w tougk tb. comms ol » *t' S’Sria“™ny 

Tte p»olj ™ to dig »a jtopgh »P ‘'>' ,„,erieiP 

«a-„ nuPIled lipdi Tbe Diggns ^ „( tte 

„th „y pppi piopirty «i to '"T’.lS conmop 
t-clcpm tot only to colPvitt thoso tods that s«OT 
„d ..Ulled, m.n peoplo »opld •« the btogs oi .t y 
woald come m aod join the community 

The uportoi oi tte teimte .dds that E”"“^ ™ d 

stoU) stood bcloie the bold Genetal aith thm bats OP 
lilicn isV-ed the rea:.on o! theu beha\-iaur they tephed h 
but th«r lellmT-crealLte * »uKn«fh 

ds a posetreal ths Dggtrs 'em ppsoecessM WthM.^^ 
they sent taissionancs to othet counlie o! EngUnd 
a small loHowmg m BucJangharoshite and 
the peasantry were against them The settlements at 
and Cciyyam were de$tro>-ed by th** people lh»y pullcdQO^ 
lew huts eat the spades and hoes to p etes and maltreated 
Di?s*rs The «nen> wxre so toad that they tumbled t 
earth up and down and would suflet no com to grow * ' 

raovment lasted only (or about twelve months but Jt I 
nuT'erous tr.and«stocs and pamphlets ot considerable 
mo'tly written by Genard \\instanlc> with whose twn ^ 
woibs Scr LffT c/K gWreMwws and Lair c/ Frrriow we 'ha 
deal picvnll As regards the D gg^r movement itself the 
most cbaracteiutjc mamlesto is that entitled TAr Trv* 
LnfU'Ti S attijfi •( J-vjweJ (April 26 1649) signed by 
fh^Gi D »g*Ts heai*cd b> WiHiun Evcrard. This declaration 
©1 tt"T p^-a'*!'^ a'cnts (pp 6 13) , 

In ih» ng o! t me the great Creator Reason made 


>- In ih» Ir ng ot t me the great Creator Reason mauc 
the ear *1 to be a common tressurv to preserve beasts bird* 

fv. a'Vlpi'*' lA *1 se r'rrfsi»tirtn 


i * vupuiiiuu «r\sur\ lo ircassp 

ij-’T •I’lmn lh-*lord»howa$togovem tl isCrcation 
Th» r" n cl Creation were Not to cnclo e any part into any 
■ ' - • • • . - ^ worlving together and 


pn Ut band but all „ . ^ 

• DfcUtoitpi tl tit Lt t rf»i April aj 16^9 p 3 

* ;4 Pf c > H » • r 
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BXC.C..KS OK 

feoJins “ ““ f but dno*“S «P'”' '“j jfbcgan 

„„t lorJ'mg over rmotlter, buman 

r^-:”ttcStr=ttWa oi U- Ct«‘“”XMu.aginatiou 

Stn Reason tUcrei. and wor..ng 

roVms as Wug m „„e man to ,,.^5 brought 

covetousness, c-oirit was Icilled an -hedced into 

another- andtherehyrf^^ Xrfwif »a^' ^ 

into bondage. . • , j^crs, and tlie o to be a ' 

enclosures by the tcac \ ^ v/ithin 

servants and slaves. -bought and sold 

common storehouse or ^ Diggers ^ bondage 

the hands of theJe-__^ « tbo ■»“, “/labouring 

resolved to rcmov qJ arms, v-j-ead by the 

of Cml Property, not W f to earn onr bread y ^ ^ 

the earth in rigWeousnes o ^ahing treasury 

sweat of of making the earth a w 

and lay the foundation or one that i ^v, 

for ah. both rich and pother that brought him 

land may he fed by the ea the Diggers are 

according to the and pampUets o ^ 

in a similar s Jh ^ ^^^^^te pr P ment. and 

The struggle is “by in fA The Diggers 

law. and tyranny ms naluraJe. 

for a rationalist an Leveller. noetic value, 

looked on Jesus ns e pjggers are of sm autumn, 

The rhymes left by '^»/J|fgently »**“ ” ‘^oppodtlon 
"The Diggers’ Song ^-ue enmity oi P^ ?n .giiffice to learn 

1649, when they metwthtoen.»y^^ suffice 

of the clergy and authonbes. 

the spirit of it now, stand up 

’■ Ye noble Diggers . ^and up ^o" ’ ^ . name 

von noble D.g ^,b,g onvaMrs 

Tho waste la»d t pe«on 

Your diggings do now. 

Stand up now. sra^ ^ * 



CTML «AK AND RF\0LUTI0'4 

l>wv.n tt.y 

To Mtwt TOO they idvee wd eoeh ^ 

Th« tfenl m them Les »ad t»a tsUai«l 
Stand op wur Vand up w>* 

The clern they come «k. *ta»d op oow ®P 
The cWtjy the> ««i « ««id “? 

The derw ^<rt coae m aad »ay i* «» » *** 

That we L)aU now besifi. ou» Jw-'ota W v^a- 
Stud op now tta&d up cow 


To conquer then b> h>\-e eome m now code '» a®'*" 
To conquer then by hive tcove tn now 
To tocqut* then by love as « does ynn beh-'TO 
For He w King ebOTO no Howet is Uhe to Lots. 
Glory belt D.gger» sUI • 


In a loag Chrutoas Carol ’ the Dtggers dnchro 
bGes ot the lords ol the tnanote onjmatrf with rC 1 
Conqaest which in consequence ol the tsecntion el Char 
had lost an value and theieloro leU to the 
"The Gnl W ar however had shown Wiat even alter much 
shed the people could have oo hope in Governnient 


" Therelote let me sdvise 
All tho*e who Ireedom peise. 

To ea^ heath sod plain. 

For this wiU frecdoTn gam 
Henots sad hnes this wilt espeil 
A bondage great— esen hnow full well. 

“ Freedom u not won 
Vether by sword sor gun . 

Though we have eight years stay’d. 

And have our moneys pav'd 

The Clubs and Ihamonds cast sway. 

The Hearts sad Spades miut win the day ** ' 

And la •• A Di^cr s Ballad " a commaTiistic song wntten b 


'C.H Fir* Clttki P«ym II,, p 
‘Tt» JdwU 1650 



r.c rriFAL COJ^IMONWEALTH 
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. the nine stan^^a 
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WINSTANLEY S some 

, 1-1,^ last ot the nine stanzas 

Robert Coster, only th 

merit : — . g^^te which I do rcla e 

'* The glorious <-ut .11 vicW, 

, rr 

The com mil be g g^led. 

Our storehouses t ^ voice 

The birds will rt-j ^ o,veet increase. 

All things sh^l yo r liang. 

Then let us all ^^^se. 

1^0 causes all s 


W WV- — 

^ . T rOM^'IONtVEALTH 

e.—WiNSTAt^LUY’s ID ' Diggot movement, 

Gerraxd SmSSty 

S'" h >.e 

with mediaeval communist. He was 

thought he is the firs se ^^tle ^ jg^v bio- 

mysiism and had visions. in the 

bom at Wigan. by Winstanley him ^ 

graphical data were , in’ his , t gjjfjon as a 

introductory epistle pu the City o t of 

(X 649 V and .. the 

freeman, possessed , g^ness failure or, ^ . » and partly 

both” P3^^y.^°'^S^:„vmg art of buying an ^^^^en of 

cheating sons m the O'vii War, Y ^.^gnds 

ttoongh the ftiginning ot the Chiltetn 

and for the soldiery country, proha y temptation 

assisted him to retire o leisure enoug o defeat of 

Hills, where he evidently ^ound^^^ ^^g^t in and which 

and reading. The prOo g^tal activity whic natural 

the Ring, and the fevensh menm^ "Sn a^^ ethics. 

manifested itself m speculations on terpreted this 

law. social and sectan_^ =P ^rinstanley. ^e ^ ^ 

mightily stirred th^.^^ of the ation, the radical 

upheaval to be a i great ret 

hLn»y to the advent ol h 


Civil. WVR AND RCVOLUTION 

■tost O. tte sp» t«il and »c =1 '“"i > °'S! MonM^oa 

pJoUta,hohC,eitoM»l»“Goa) TM 

ol Ite \T».ld »d ht ^tD pi lorsnid in I s wMj- 
prat pmb ng ot W in Ibpn dnys » *<> ^ ,,, u 

licrdom lies that the Commonwealth ol Englan S 
establ shed m peace ‘ , , , of Gei 

He at fint wrote (<mr pamphlets Ths 
TJia BfeaJt "J of the Day of Gcd Th^ Sa nls P** 

Tr.h I eg nf lU Had all m 1648 mtetpretine ^ 
ard theological sobiects n a sp nt ot myst asm “ . 

philosophy Then he commenced to see 'is ons whic 
to communism and to terce attachs on hingship an p 
property Wmstanley has ktt tts a desenpt on of Jus ® 
state at that tune * As I was in a trance not long 
matters were presented to my s ght wh ch must not W W 
here Lixewnse I heard the^ words Worh 
bread togethu Declare this all abroad Like nse I heani 

words VVhosoc exit is that labours in the earth for any 
or persons that bit rrp themselves as lords and rulers ever ot e 
and that doth not look upon huoselt as equal to others in 
Creation the hand ol the Lord shall be upon the labourer 
Lord ha ”6 spoke it and I »t 11 do t Declare th s abroa 
This mental experience ga ehmatiu^on He wasfiBedwi 
abundance cl quiet peace and sacred joy 
prtned 13 •pint to declare all abroad 
Tbe first communist treatise nhich he published under hi* 
ca.'fe8^■as^^»Lmrc/Rg^feB^Re» We find mit the usual 
medun-al cocrmunist nlerprclat on of the creation and fall o 
man. At tie beginning man was created perlect then he 
1 om ha estate thrw. h fo owing self lo c co'etousness and 
tar-jllmt Appropnat on ot land fdlo xd hkcwisc buying 
selhag •* mme and thine avd laws to uphold property and 
hereby res -u mg men from seeking nourishment from their 

mothetearth. Tha was all the vroik of the unrighteous or fir*f 



WINSTANLEVS IDEAL 

Adam, xvho dammed up the ««= °‘ and tears. Em 
the Cieatiou uuder the ci^e of ® j^^s theirs and rulem 

as long as there were lords who c^ed ft 

Who 4>^ield this particular a common treasury, as 

not he free. Only by Adam, or covetous^ 

it was in the beginning, co nothing was to e 

pride, and envy be got ^d ^ .opriety of imne 

lom the rich. " « Itil lids. And let the co^on 

andthine,letthemlabomtheir 01 1 t^^em labou 

people who say the earth o^ . ^^mmons, ^oiintams 

Uther and eat bread a struggle of common 

and hills.” It was ivith co-operative work 

against enclosure, or collective P^°^_ ^timate remedy 

against private property and hir govemmen . 

was the abolition of private of the civi one i 

The society which was to a pfcedom (^^52)' 

described by Winstanley m , pQ^ving principles ^ 

ideal commonwealth rests on t^ie ioUowng P of 

Government is a ivise ^^^'^^^Solof particular laws ^d 
the manners of mankind by ol^servaUo P ple^y 

rules, so that all the ^habitants tnj bv ^ 

and freedom in the land where mature which is supported 

government acts according to the of the flesh to 

by reason so as not to allow the p opensih ^ tion 

the natural law from its rational ^.j^osen annually- 

of governing is entrusted to a ^ four-fold ^ ^ 

is the real court of equity. I s fs to empower o 

" hirst, as a tender father, a p reaping of the om 

and give orders for the free p an oppressed and kep 

wealth's land, that all who have ^cen opp ^ tfreir tyrant 

Itom fto tree use thereof by “■'V*' ® edom for food “d 

laws, may now be set at liberty ft ^ „h„ labom tte 

raiment, and are to be a pro goj- gome m y 

, eartb, and a punisher of them w ^ I answer, 

mat is that I call Commonwealth inhabitants by ^ 

land which has been witbhe ^ recovered ont of t e 

conqueror or tyrant kings an is n 
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of that oppression by the )Ou t assetancc ol the 
purses of the communeis of the land It w tb 
them and to their postenty and 005^ not to ^ 
poiticulai hands again by the lavre of a free 
In particular this land is all abbey lands ^ 

b shops lands with all porta forests chases now 
covered out of the hands of the kingly tyrants • ^ 

Secondly to abolish all old laws and customs whi^ 
the strength of the oppressor and to prepare and then 0 
new laws for the ease and freedom of the people which 

Thirdly to see all those burdens removed actually 
have hindered the oppressed people from the 
their birthright If their common lands be under W ®PP 
Sion of lords of manors they are to see the land freed from 
slasery It the commonwealth s laud be sold by hasty coun ^ 
of subtle covetous and ignorant ofTicets w^^the 

ment is to examine what authonty any bad to sell or “Oy 
land without a general consent of the people ^ ^ 

are to declare that the bargain is unnghteous and that the buye 
and sellers are enemies to the peace and freedom of the common 
wealth 

Fourthly if there be occasion to raise an army to wage 
either against an invasion of a foreign enemy or against an in* 
sunect on at home it is the work of a parliament to manage 
that business for the preservation of common peace (pp 5 ^ 5 ^^ 
The landhavingb^nrestored to the nation it is given over to 
the farmers to till it in common There shall be no bujung 
and selling of the earth nor 0! the fruits thereof For when 
mankind began to buy and seU they fell from the state of 
innocence and began to oppress each other and discontents 
and wars arose fp 12) 


The earth is to be planted and the fruits reaped and earned into 
bams and storehouses by the assistance of every family If 
man or family want com or other provisions they may go to the 
storehouse and fetch without money If they waut a horse to 
nde they may go Into the fidda m summer or to the common 
stables In winter and receive one from the keepers and when the 



WI'ISJSTA'NEEY’S I - ^ sliall be 

ioumcy ta periomA and to 

Itor^tases to “11 ,„4the °‘ and to 

wlucb all Ibe Inii , g delivered aga^ri o ^ ^-o 

sballbebrougbt aBd^^; g, dse be land ^viU 

every one ^^'bo for those things ' and 

other countries m - ^ labours common stock. 

■not or cannot P^odnce Jll ,pon the ^ 

And as every one work ^^^odity m the s 

one shall have free use of ^ ^vlthout ^ ^ ^ famiUes 

pleasure and comfortable hv ^ _ For as partmida^^^^^ 
or restraint from any o ^ore tli ^^g^-ghouses, 

and tradesmen do mak ^jcular works t 

nse of and do cax^^"dLt they ";:3:t and can- 
so it is all reason and eq which th y 

houses to fetch any o -arried out and to 

not make ” (pp- 74'5)- ^ regulations ° ^ officers to 

In order that these idle, there must 

check the covetous, p , g|. of such men. , .gu annually- 

re^Iatethelrr^ionaUo^*^^^^ £;S“ i 

AH officers of tne peaceable oibp fellow- 

“ Choose such as oppressio’^- ^ adventured the 

who suffered under ' fUcewise "^bo ^ ^ bondage 

feelers of others’ pondage . the la^d h 

loss of their estates and ^tant . likewise^ 
and who have tc the truth ; bkei experienced 

who are not afraid to ^P ^ ^g most lik ^ .ggmied who are 
forty years of age for b thus p^^ 

men. . • • w the Conqueror sp ^^-ty mam- 

poor men, as °ben abo-’ f g^fa Common- 

a righteous man a P° ^tock, until sue! need 

tenance from tlie t)lished. for then 

wealth’s Freedom .makers to manage 

of such allowance ” number of P®^^ , to preserve the 

Each parish shah ptevent troutoc and to ^ 

ars aSrirs ol the parishj_t^ P „ 3 ttcrs 

common peace. i j 
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man and man If the peaccmakeis are enable to ^^‘"5 
reconahation oi the paiti*^ U cn be shall contman . - 

appear at the Judges Court Each pinsh shall also c ^ 
number of overseers to preserse peace to sc* that t le ^ 

people receive propermstnicUon m some Uboor trade 

in the common storehouses to set that the prodocta of a 
‘hall be delivered uo to the storehonscs and shops and a 
who serve in the storehouses and shops do thcit dntj 
men above sixty jears of arc ^neral overseers (pp^ d ! 
There shall also be chosen a tasmaster whose office it is t® 
those into his supervision who are sentenced to lose their 
dom to set them to work and to see that they do it 
Education roust be general and compulsory After 
child IS weaned the parents shall teach it a cml an<l * 
behaviour towards aL men Then it shall be <cnt to 
to learn to read the laws of the Commonwealth the arts W 
lanfuages But there shall be no «peaal class of elddrea 
bronght up to book learning only Tor then throngb idleness 
they spend their tune to find out policies to advance themselT^ 
to be lords and roasters over their labounng brethren which 
occasions aU trouble in the world Therefore it is neccssan 
and profitable for the Commonwealth that all children be train*" 
to labour and to learning 

Inventions were to be promoted by all means Let no yoai*S 
wit be crushed m his mvention Experimenting should be 
TOcourapsd. And let every one who finds out an invention 
have a deserved honour given to him Knowledge and 
eapenment should take the place of bcUevang and imaguung 
(pp 6^6) 


Such a Comroonwealth did not mean idleness community 
« wmen or anarchy It meant labour as a duty of every 
me^ of the CommoBwealth pimly m sexual reUtions and 
be tiie t^ laws Under common management would 

and storehouses labour would be ex 
hfenwKiV-^ ^thont the intermediary of money Family 

house {um,*?”'^^*i“‘^******y Every mans 

ture and the provisions which he fetches from th« 
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, • If likewise the wife to her husband 

storehou=.es are proper to himsc . ^ 

and the husband to Ins wife (l • - 

fi Tf!E SOCIAl- KUrORMERS 

6 .— THE ^ of 

The years from the o reformers, 

the seventeenth «“tury produce ,vhose schemes 

• As we are concerned only ourselves to the 

contain socialistic Chambcrlen. Peter Comel^^^^ 

pamphlets of Samuel Harthb. 1 important of them is 

PlocLy. and John BeUers. is closely related 

that of Chamberlen. whose , gg of the proposition tha 

to communism, inasmuch as he source of 

the labour of the poor, i.c- tl Society of Fnendj 

all wealth. John Bellers, ^ f ^Urx greatly admired, 
whom Robert Owen as weU ^ and Chamberlen. 

represents a combination of Hax . social-economic 

maldng, however, a serious ^^°"'"^^:!.time, and not money, 
speculation by proposing to ma . . .•+ 

the standard of value. , thought and original y, 

In point of time, but by no ° Protestant refugee 

HartUb comes first. He was a influence witt 

from Poland, a man of much learning to prornote 

Ills English friends on accoimt 0 ^ treatise, 

education and agriculture. e w . ^lacaria, reminiscen 
A Description of the and Francis Bacon s 

of readings in Sir Thomas Mores_ occurs in Mores 

New Atlantis. The name . carians are not far distant 

Commonwealth; “The laws o characteristic of the con 

from those of Utopia.”- The ™ ^o^t. consisting of depa 

stitution of Macaria is that the go foreign trade, ^ 

ments of agriculture, fishing, . j the coinmonw^eal • 

colonisation, manage the \ can improve ; the dea 1 

No man may hold more land 1 , goods left, and are 

duties amount to the twentieth p -nos Gooch, 

' a. Bernstein, Soziahsmus 

'DemocraUc Ideas, 1898. % r, os 

•More, Utopia, ed. Lnpton (1895) • P- 
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nscd{ortheimpio\menlof agncuUurc Inghwaj-S ^^5 

the home trade is so regulated as to cortes^nd . 
of the people croim lands are so careful!) tiUc >^fden 
that they yield considcrabl'* revenues and lighten I 


taxation* ri.-,mbcr!en8 

Of considerably higher historical \aluc is Peter tj.jsod. 

Poor Wans AdiocaU It combines ' Nature * 

and ReUgion snih tl r doctrine of labour as creator 0 . 

and makes use of tlies» theones to adsocate the justice 
dams of the Viotking classes aiamberlen ^ n" 

wealth and strength of all countries were the poor 0^ “ 

poor or the property less rkmcn' for llie\ did all the n 
rrorks of soaety and formed the mam body of the amnes 
had the same nght to the earth as the nch Moreover 
provided lot the nch The latter must therefore, 
themselves merely as stewards sshos" main duty it wa* ^ . 
lor the poor and enable them to produce wealth The en 
wealth was not enioyroent for the nch but to banish 
from the land And that was also lo conformity wnth rehp 
winch commands to lose our fellow man Tor if wre love n<« 
our brother whom we have seen how can wo love God \Vlioni w* 
have not seen > And the «ame commandment was the 
pnnaple of organised «oaety There could be no peaceful an<t 
healthy social life as long as the many were poor In 
to get nd of poverty Cbambetlen proposes to nationalise (<*) t**® 
estates of the King bKhops dcansandchaptcrs and delinquents, 
{i>l the commons wastes heaths woods forests etc , (0 
mines which are not worked (<i) paruh chanties (0 uneamen 
mcremenrt of agriculture trade and manufactures arising from 
improvemenU and mventwns and colonisation (/) treasures 
tound in sea and land rinaDy he proposes the establishment 
of a national bank bke those of Amsterdam and Venice 
likewise of academies lor higher learning in arts and sciences 
fr er to ptevent youth from going abroad, m the 

>™ b« tt, ol h.. ptopo®' 



blossom of their 3 - „Tii<;ed hy the 

manners.” ' ,, wealth should he org< 

This ^ view to employm^t of ^J_ 

tod ^,.s to “doally. a certain ' 7 * “„,er„. 

farmer desired to wor annual rental of £5- 

acres should be let to him ^ocure Orally 

meat. oi tire ComnromveaUh^^ bandicraitamen and gen« 

material for the employers performe . claims 

assume those duties which P i^ forfeited tlieir 

In creating this those who legaUy for^te^^^^^^^ 

eWd be considered, ““pt “»\ccme to 

rigbts. The revenrre "°,„sed ior the needs oUheg^ 

irom those enterprises r unwo . condition 

ntent. It .Wight be fW “ ment of the.r ^bese 

. men were poor, or WP ^^^table, insolent, an ^y 

the poor might becom . berlen replies . Some of the 

and similar -se they were unwor y- 

that men were poor e ^brist and tlie apos ’ bonest, 
greatest philosopWetC' '^^30 i, the 
Lides, the poor -onld ^ , the riches rf the 

to as to let the pee'J''''' aeit dishonesty, of hatoS 

oftentimes but Commonwealth ^ade idleness 

the poor, or cozened the ,^at. if wealth maO^^ 

And as to idleness J be kept poor, ^ __ ,._ 

to be a reason sUould not be - i^Sature. 

also a reason why rich rpi^ere was no neces y 

man (gentleman) is idle-man. Th Is 

Roasol and Religion ''^^y^uld always remmn 
so. and they that P°°\hee? O. envious man^ 
aught of thine taken ^nd posterity, 

demands of the poo that they nu , slavish 

thsposed ^cessariesof lifenor be^^^^^ 

should not lack tl ^ds insolence t flaunting 

labour.” Hnally. as rega^ to face 

incitement to insolence t P 
wealth. 
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The retonns li earned out would bnng the ^°rly 

diUon of regular employment instruction an £ 
government such as they had never known ^ 40 

condiUons would engender love lot the country o 
the laws pnd stabiUty ol government The ^s 

act as a good Samanlan and pour oil and wine into the 


ol the nation ry^mehus 

Far less revolutionary was the proposal of Peter > 

van ZunkZec or Plockhoy (sometimes WTittcn 
m his pamplilet A Uay lo tiafte rAe Peer «n these <sn 0 
Aadoii Happy (1639) He was a Dutchman who li'« 
for some time in England evidently attracted by the 
ferment of the Civil War and Commonwealth pcnod ® 
reiorrta be proposed aimed at the establishment ol hi 
Commonwealths They amounted essentially to the (omiation 
ol cooperative societies for trade and commerce on a ' duntary 
basis His mam idea was that cooperative production was 
cheaper than individualised enterprise and could therefore more 
efELciently compete m the markets WTiolesale buying ol mw 
matenal cooperative work and common houscholding would 
result in a decrease ol the prime cost ol the commodities m 
lessening tie household expenses and therefore in a greater 
ability to undersell the competitors These Little Common 
wealths should establish the most effiaent schools and educa 
tional institutions so as to induce the nch lo send their children 
to those schools and thereby to spread the knowledge of co- 
operative enterpnse Abo the most skilled surgeons and phy*! 
ciins were to be engaged whowouldtreat the poor free of charge 
and by this means advertise the blessings ol co-operative labour 
The regulations ol the Little Commonw ealths were to aim 
at uprooting covetousness excesses lymg and deceit and all 
other vices that sprang from ndies and poverty In the schools 
the cluldrea were to be Uught no particular form of rehgion 
but to read the vmtings of the saints study arts sciences 
languages and karn to lidlow those that have the spint 
of God doing miracles as the 4«ophets 
Ploekhoy s idea of combmmg voluntary social relomi philan 



thf social reformers ” 

• 1 to the Society oi 

ttaopy ana oJ'S* 'V« J”'™ ®'“"T 

S“Rro»ncntEn8«3F^ » C» - 

(x655-x,a5). In ani H-'f Si ’i 

S’S'Sxl:V I«;^-^1::xr:ora eanca«^ 

Restoration, n^a' «nt “ at sap jJoJ^^^ 

Glorioos Revolution. ■> nr if social reform 'vas ^,.g 

- tree, proftt is to Lus.n.^=;.;;;'Ung. He ard 

it bad to be put on “ (or their poor. ^"“”8 gj 

the rich, but spoke of ‘E®'' ^„ggg '. prevailed. He E^ 

'■ crime, misery-. 'Elonef ■ , 1 ^ to see P“ „ggid 

that there were many nch . ^ there ’ 

in manners and better establishment of co ope 

be ^vimng to contribute money forth 

tive agricultural ^^as to consist of 3°° ? labours 

Each l be able to Pf a colony, 

would be so selected estabhshmg could 

necessary for farming. estimated at country 

inclusive of acquiring ^ trading established. 

be raised by shares. ^3 ^nd crafts should be es 

co-operative workshops for ^ l,y 

The^dvantages of Uderable. the 

petition and waste, w ^ to the shareh afiording 

a remunerative rate ° ^ , eh colleges of m o j. 

main benefit would be moral such children of the^P^^^ 

the best 'opportunity of . good man .^i^ough 

useful xvork, Wustn^hab.«. ^ '»®”«:iu2tion teu^ 

does not attach undu industrious x.i,oseagricul- 

leaming is useful, ye a Thehe jn „ poor 

more to happiness here We of primitive 

ture and trade colonies ^^^ty like the example otJ> 

- thus in coUege will be a ^om^^^fand the power that did 

Christianity that hved in common. 
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it besp<ak tiiar «ceUencj but conMj'uing ihe , 

of nian'ond that ha%-t states (but it is rot so wth the 
it was none c! the least imxades of that a^ In these CO o 
X lellowsh-ps the standard of value of all necessaries 


labour, and tot motej Belkrs esndently means laDom • 
and thus antiapates Robert Owca and John Gray, ^no 
years from 1S20 to 1850 adioeatcd labour tunc notes as a tn 
of exchange instead of troney toLcns Bellers goes on to 
that though money has its conseniences it bti^g a ^ 
among men for want cl credit \tt it is not without mtschie s. 


and called by our Saviont the Mammon of Unrighteousness. 
WTien the itch lose theu money they can t employ the poCT, 
though they have still the lands and hands to pronde ^^ctn . 
which are the true nckes of Uie nation and not money’ Morey 
la the body pohtie u what a cratch is to the natural body, 
enppled, but when the body nsouid the crutch is troublesome 
So when the paiUcular interest is made a pubbe interest, W 
such a college money will be 0! bltle use there A college thus 
constituted cannot so easily be undone lor if plundered, 
twelre months tune w-Jl recruit again bketbe gras# new mowed 
the text year suppbea again laboor bnrgmg a supply as the^sod 
does. Mlien tren wotW together they assist one anether, but 
when scattered are Useless if not pieymg upon another ’ Bdlers 
reminds the nch that they had no other wav of living but by 
the labour of others as the landlord by the labour ot the tenants, 
and the merchants and tradesmen by tl e labour of the mechanics, 
unless they turned ks diets and took to work together with the 
I labour bemg the moaies of the nch {p 10) it 

1 t*h^ them to see th- poor work under the most adi-antageous 

condiuons both for the creation of wealth and the moral elei’ation 

oi the poor 


Beilen was only one of a l«ig and honciurable senes ot Poor 
the Restoration to the 
^riXH^ *^“5 '"th the question of utlbsing 

^ I*” *“ the welfare of the nation 
that age. v« . Sir Jesiah Chad, 
bir lUtthew Hale John Locke, Dr Daienant. and Daniel 
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the SUum- — ..^Tbutinnone 

Cdoe, devoted f 

Co— " "d as ™ for a-he 

BemaxdMandeviUc’sFaWeo/feB^ lalth 

Mods, to not M,o«d, the snrestj^^ ^ 

e free nation. "'h«e^ lahonrini ?<>« • I were folly 
coasts in a mtot^do „,aoed, but 

wdlaspoot. ineu 

to cure them.* _ ihc "797- 

1 Compare Sir Frederick • 1724 PP- 3*^ 

^ „ r Bees, etc., edition 17^4. PP 

•MandeviUe, Fable 
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THE ANTl-COMMtMsT PERIOD 


I — tVE QT THE ECONOi. Pt^OECTSOS 

Looking at Ecolandol the seventeenth centory 
fement and titanic cla_b of forces her inteUectnal and spin ^ 
giants who tiled the naticral arena her rminortals who uli^^ 
the path of hjmaa history rt ts exceedingly difficult to 
that we are dealing with a nmnencally snaD nation — a co® 
of something over one raiBioniinahes only And they overt J 

personal conaichy estabUied the sovere enty of 
ptodneed Harvey iHtoa Hobbes Petty LocLe Ne^o 
Cromwell, and Uailboton^h, and a host of lesser stars who 

any other age or conatry m htbe counted as of first magnitu 
Gregory Krig a political anthmet oaa of ro mean valoe 
letlris,iabsVeh( d.eRjpc (tcalOhervefionsfifi^) 
stew of E_|land m i 65 S Thepopolatjonof Erglandand^’*^ 
eonsi.ted of five and a hall million sonls, or 1,360 000 families* 
The national ircom* amounted to £43.500000 the annoal 

increase ol wealth to /iSoo 000 How narrow the arcle of hfe 

then was may he gauged trom the remark of King that Lichfiew 
was a large Iowa in the Midlands of nearly 3 ooo souls. TI'® 
number oi families of fi-e vancis c]..sses and groups of the 
rationweielhenasfollows Nohlity andgeatrv 16 5S6 official’ 
10 000 o -eisea traders 12 000 hom traders •» ooo U v 8 000 


c-rgy 10000 yeoffia..ry 4S000 fanners i^oooo Uberal pro- 
tesaons 16000 smaU traders and hopkeepers 40000 handi 
vrensnen and mechanics 6oqoq o5cets m army and nav) 
*eai~*u 50 ooo wwlonen and servants 364 ooo cottars 

i~lpaa?en4ooo50 »oIdieis 33 ooo The income of the nobility 

£iSoper famdy oN-ersea 
£4 me traders tvxt yeomanry between ^84 and £5° 


8 
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EVE OF the E £.1°. 

shopkccp® £45, and panpers £6 Ac«^ 

Ubonrera and income fltwtcome, 

Jthe productive claBse^^^.^men ^vere 
while the labourers earnings 

decreased thenational^th>^^^ , L^rl the 

«„ted by amtohavelo*edJon^ 

costofhving. statistics and n , . g i^ his 

point of view of dis n of each family 

his proper field. Ihere the size o 

statistical view of the nation^. rSrsTor small 

depended on its mcom . proportion to o members 

family was large or the number ^ ® of a 

income ; he compotes for “"‘““;„een sixteen and for^y. » 
of a noble family to '’f " an family bet«een 

merchant family eigh , between three and family' 

rm» 

able to the rearing of c mother who has jjnal4 

in the Highlands of Scotland for a ^ ^ Every specie of 

childrennotto have two ahve.^^^ ci^hsel 

naturally multiplies m P^ ^yjtiply ^^y°"V^of people that theV 
and no species can inferior ranlrs ^ mnltiplica- 

society it is only among pmits to the fn^ other way 

scantiness of subsistence c ^ it can do so in their 

tion of the huma,n species the children 

than by destroying^a grea Plorions Revolution 

marriages produce. „r(»pd from the Gm relatively 

Enjsb society d ^'fper cent, of »bom «“y. 

:rs S°&t trm^d Sbopkcepem. 
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Agncnlture was the roam occupation of the nation, 
industnes played a relatively small part and were c iie y 
hands ot small masters and mainly dependent upon e 

handicraltsmen and artificers usir^ human power 

larger lactones the skilled workman and not the m 
contrivance was the dominant laboni factor The han cr 
man tl e artificer the mechanic appeared as the crea ° 

wealth This was the penod when Sit William Petty an J 

Locke formulated their labour value tbeones 

From 1688 to about 1750 the prr^ess of agnculturc, m 
commerce and population was slow and even halting It y 
means corresponded with the great exertions of the statesmen, 
diplomats and generals of the nation As regards home 
and economics the period was altogether counter revolutionary 
and conservatise Tlie stream of hie flowed quietly u*' 
cautiously avoiding rapids and eddies and though it svas some- 
times caught by the whirlpool of speculation hke the South Sea 
Bubble ot by the delusions oi the decadence mongers thepopula* 

tion lived on the whole peacefully and enjoyed a certain amount 

of contentment Poor Law rates were comparatively srruul 
o«cIllatmg between £600000 and £800000 sterhng ^nually* 
the mconsiderable number of enclosures hardly touched the 
jeomamy and farmers the harvests were good the ccpst of living 
waslow,and therefore the real wage satisfactory Philosophers 
and essayists busied themselves with ethics and natural religiu^* 
believmg in a rational government of mankind and expecting 
virtue to be rewarded Addison s prose Pope s Essay on Afuf* 
Richardson's noveU are the nurrots of the age while Swift and 
Fielding are the lebeU The doctrines of natural law were made 
to tally with and to strengthen the constitution and the institu 
of England Pope Burke. BUckstone Robert Wallace 
Adam Smith and Abraham Tuckers populanser. Paley cither 
use and interpret natural law u a conservative sense or draw 
Its soaal revolutionary ♦-•♦h 



POPE, bolwgbeoke, 


,._POPE, BOUEOBEOKE ^ ; ,* 

■u Uonrv St. Jotw. Lord ^ system of 

Inspired by Henry • inquired mto_ Pope sought to 

etiiemcnt Ironi pu religions po*”^ T'^^Vn that happtBcss. 

,a,ur«k tarn ah d,il, to tead'«“ ‘“jy ^fgoo-i* 

reconcile the state ua depeu o passion, on 

tbe great aim and the rule of reas j^^ntibcation 

and station, but on ‘ j,nd social, on tb 

the harmony between self im tate of 

of indiHdual with ence. in wbicb ^^®^w the upper 

undoubtedly a state o jean’s passion .phen nature 

was united in peace. became a nece , _,L,jbUc and the 

hand and ^"gretion from the ants ^ 

spoke to man to take i ooamon all tl paternal, 

of hees. " ‘‘“Xio" o- Twrtrut policy, 

ohd aharclty Bothout “"to T«c ‘B-tt ^ 

government and ^ve of God, and thi ^ destroyed 

unitedran.that wasbut andlu , ggiMove, 

came force and conquest^biti^^ S until “ 
the paternal and social impossibl , 

conflict and rebellion even kings e ^o,n 

into *’r ’Mrie^hed to '“'”“boht constithlionc an 

r t"uU They c-^ “anfiht hehavio- 
rdigiohS, hut desired good ort oad thU«.«c^ 

..order is Seaveaj^h«\,peaterti.aa the 

?L »- 'f;:, ,he state of nature »d soc.^ 

Although Pope’s the apology 1“ Bolinghrote 

' equality is, in s-,^nd Burke thoug He 

the mote poetical,^ Edm _ cannot bem {^.cnlties, 

was not satisfied with ' * t^e fuh . ^be general herd 

has a timidity which ^ cramps ^e’s Philosop^i'^^ 

r " s E >" CP-- 

of mankind. ^ coistlc 3. c- 4 ’ 41. 

■pope, Essays" SesiCy. ed. tOO=. 

« Burke. VindicaU°» <>} 
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IV crfts were published m which natural religion 


leacniags oi Jesus are fletenoeo ^amsi • — a 

htion and Christian theology Bnrke set himself ^ 

hmshing once lor all with natural law For this « 

wrote his pamphlet 4 Votitratem of P>a.iral 

which was supposed to have been left m manuscript y ^ ^ 

Bolingbroke It is a disturbing es^aj Burke intended * * 


«J«dio ad tfbsariaw of Bolingbroke s doctrines i 


condemnation of the dangerous tenets ol natural law yet its o^ 

is so senous and its cnlicism oi avil 'ociety so keen that it 
often been taken as a genuine ju tification of the state of na ut^ 
Also the bad reputation ol its author among res'olutionary 
writers has contributed to the nusunderetanding of its purpose 
It has been thought that Burke havir^ found his cntique c 
avilisatwn inconi enient burked its true character * 


The author exhibts a wide knowledge ol the literature < 


natural law but his mam sources are Pope s Essay o" 

Bolingbroke s H erfes The humnons featurs of the state of 
nature stand out against the dark and dismal background of 
civil socielj Peace fled and war transformed the world loto 
Aceldama. Leviathan or cimI power overflowed the earth 
with a deluge of b’ood as i< he were nude to disport and plsy 
tberem And the cause oi all that slaughter was the division 
oi mankind into nations created by aiti&aal society natural 
was lost and coercion made dungeons whips chairs 
and gibbets a necesaty And there was no essential 
«ren« between despotism dtgardiy and democracy Every 
r ^ ^ to an aili'^cial or onl society were sacnBced 

proportion as we have devuted 
itwU nature and turned our reason against 

ct ms i P^POrtioa have wc mcreased the tollies and miseries 

ttmVrn j happened m law and rebgion Laws 

wlocfret Jv moeased until it could be discovered 

The ‘"Ss were h*1dui property and what mcotninon 


j aru&ial law had always walked hand m 

of the *“l® opimon myself until a study 



POPE, BOLINGBROKE, end 

« tEe P" 

in confounding g they have adjus e ^ 

freedom, is exactly the s it might be sm 

that end in a way rob the weak, but th ^ 

state of nature the strong himself, or ^thought 

had at least full "her means in 'the 

to kve a superior ^ JJif. since JltLiseU 

poor man could not ^eiend to avenge^b 

was allowed to use was ’ ,^yould be dircc e .1 

the whole force of . of society is into ” t,gars a 

"The most ...^t the number of 1*e f ^ business 

and it is no of the latter. 

great disproportion to Idleness, folly. ^ ^gst 

oi the poor te to a6ouh»^' „t„„, is to 

the rich ; and that o _i- yety and increasing ^ man's 

methods of confirming ® ^ invariable aw ^ 

the poor. In a state of n labours.^ that those 

acquisitions ate in propo ^ and ’.^ho labour^ 

artifidal society it 15 a ’ e ggt things 1 and I 

who labour most ^^1°^ ^ number of oi a hundred 

not at all. have the greatest n °gr and coal 

suppose that there tin, of the 

thousand people empl V , ^ scarce ever s ,vithout the 

mines ; ' these unhappy gg^ere and dismal tas c, ^ j^y^dred 
sun ; there they work a , i^om it- • ' '._.:nn bv 

least prospect of being e 1 ^ tortured necessary 

thousand more, at leas , , constant dn ^ 

suffocating smoke, intense ^^oduce of docent persons 

in refining and hundred thonsau pity 

man informed us that . slavery, h indigna- 

were condemned to ®° , ^ow great would e oiinious a 

the unhappjf sufferers, • flicted so cruel a conse- 

tion agist those trho 

pimishment 1 " ^ 5 ^ the la'vs ot f oraidations o' 

quence of having aban laying cp®^ 

Bathe's argument is clear. 
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soaetj as Pope and Bolingbroke did by contrasting 

with political society to the disadvMitage of the ® 

» e the great majontj of the nation might shake the w o e 
of the existing order It was no use replying that the * 
and poets of i»s naiurale confined themsels'cs to 
ab*iract ethics The masses once awakened to their gne\ 
and wrongs would not stop there In short 
of the doctrines of natural law might lead to a soaal 
English histors since the days of John Ball confirmed 
misgismgs. And Burke h\ed long cnongb to witness the tren 
ReTolution— that great experiment in ims fia/urale 

3 — KOBEIIT WALLACE 

M a preacher in the toj-al chapel at Edinburgh and a ma” 
literal caltuie and leaning Robert Wallace devoted hts leisW* 
to the study of problems of population saentific progress an 
Utopian constitutions Some of the results of his researches and 
‘peeulatwnshe published in asenes of essa>-5 under the coUecUve 
title lanow Proifectj (1761) ^hich deal also with the idw 
0! perfect guvemment its great advantages and obstacles H 

was the first soaal-econonuc student who expressed the opm*®^ 
that a wnnunist tepubbe. while it would at first banish pov Mt> 
and promote the welfare of the people would eventually cornc 
to gnel from ©ver population 

Wallace s point of departure is the glaring disproportion be- 
tween the capiuties of man and nature on the one hand and the 
m.sciable and backward condiUon of tbe masses m particular and 
E^neraL Uankmd evidently did not t^e advantag* 
w th" opportunities oRered to it How little care did society 
Uke either of the ^cmls or bodies of men I Great numbers of the 
^r werebut slaves ardheasU of burden to the nch Ignorance 
unwholesome diet were their share T et all 
CMM* Dortals wm u much qualified by nature as tbe 

eniQw.J.^* *■ wore agreeable hfe and nobl r 

Even the r^« ** * made very htUe progress 

nature nations knew little of tbe mysteries of 

*renm«nts were made to discover the essence of 



ROBERT ,,eptiblc; lust oi 

wealth and power- set fell far short of th 

Even the increase o P ^ earth and t le p ^vere 

for an adequate cultwat on of th fertrhty 

arts, and yet the sexual appe 

enormous. ' e%dls and shortc ^vork 

It would appear _Tivate property an ^ endeavours 

be removed as long as p ^ and cultivated, 

prevailed, for vdthout unded would be md^r 

neither agriculture nor ^ private property ,.e 

The peat -quaBty ^ 

necessarily lead to hnowledge an ^ higherr^ 

unfavourable to acq ^ human introduced, 

order, therefore, to enab education ueus Plato’s * 

levelnewmaxirns of props ^"^fthey essentially 

The best models for sue and t y . ^fpre 

ReprMic and Sir 'Tbom^J^J^^^^^^.eperative labo^^^ 
consisted of common pos jpeation as the ,g nfe of all 

as the cluef occupation, an ^ f^oru: and the ^ known. 

The advantages '^hich loint Ijb of the * 

, the members of ,"^evide for the improvemen 

Only such, a society could p ^ difficult* 

happiness of mankind. ._„-ntwas, ho __,„rvm1d 


h.a society could pt ^ 


tasknow.fortheminority^^^^^onntofprea^^g^ p^^ate - 

useallmeanstopreven ^ in a ^ J^sformation - 

ising could Pe^'suade gsessions. Such when - 

property into common P ^ •! sacrifice took . 

could only take place m and a spur . arose he 

mental exaltation, love of q ^ great legi be 

hold of ah; if perfect government. 

imght lead the nation to p communis by 

estlbl^hed by ; t"-*. tS constirfo" 

by men of exception „;ghbours to inuta equitable 

iLm might stir up them nerghbo^ ^ “““r .S 
and thus graduahy sprea human 

constitution. - There was nothing 
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averse from such a mode ol hie There would be room eo 
in a communist soaetj for an> one to d stinguish hlmse 
satisfy his ambition and desire lor distinction by 
m his vork or by mvcntion or discoveries The love of 
implanted in man s heart could find no t ghet satisfaction 
ID a soaety of the free and equaL The love of ease and 
would not be disappointed masocicty where labour was tnodera e 
and more in the natnre o! healthy exe ase than of teiL Idleness 
one of the sources of poverty and decay could not exist to an> 
appteaable extent m a soaety where labour constituted the main 
basis pobhe op non would soon brand it as one of the wors 
vices The equitable d stributiou of labour and its produce 
would remove the mam cause of envy lealousy discord hardship 
and mtngue Finally general and careful training of the mm 
and body would steadily be directed towards developing lbo« 
propensities abilities and lorees of maobnd which were favou^ 
able to and suppressing those passions which « ere destructive of 
communist life. 

inch fovenuaeot «a not only the happiest but the m«' 
worthy of man Poverty ignorance voce could thus effectually 
be removed and education knowledge health and security 
aflorded to everybody 

But there frowned one tremendous rock ahead on which the 


communist ship would be dashed to pieces Under a perfect 
government the mconveiuences of having a fanuly would be 
entudy removed children wouhl be so well taken care of and 
ever^t^g become so favourable to populousness that the earth 
would be oventocked with the human speaes and become 

to support It The increase of mankind would outstrip 

e ty of the soiL And these facts constituted the primary 

To them all other things must be 

^*™‘‘'^“rt'‘»‘«*“tcddegreeofitsfertility andlhe 

Poverty manlond were the pnmaiy detenrunants. 

of k ‘“*'*®** the evils which we were complaining 

•« its 

framed a t>eTf.-f4 specolatums of the soaal phaosopl ers who 
a perfect const tution were only useful in so to as thev 



B!.ACKST0>;E. A'DAM S'"’'”' ^ ^ ,h,y mre 

r= W*ce . .0 .o— - 

Nctffless to say ttiat Kooar 
taas Robert MaUtas. 

4.— BLi\cKSTONE, p,.„ja)!d (book 2 , chap. ^)- 

„s CO, arte «" 0 . tbe erb^^: 

SirtVtoBlactetonab^R ‘as 

oliasaofarolotorvardspnsat P orvncrs hip. A ^ 

oi dvil to in P«‘"”''"i"roriSto'. « 

chapter, althoueh property declares 

sHUlnrldng therein ‘"f ‘’"'^ILrinciple. Blai^^^vrriBht of 

olapoUtic expedient thana^Mp^^^ charmed Math ^e 

that, while people' w ere P defect of the ^diroents 

property, they were mote deeply 

none theless necessary to rty. ^ t° Zirior> 

and eronnds o! the m“'‘" “J^aatorhad given t° ““ only 

oithe world theall-boun >MCre^ TW'.e-K “dema! 

over the earth and n,an's “Hn numbers 

true 'and solid iwja „as tire public 

things. As long as tli P V toolv 

all things were conamon ^ nations when 

stock to his own use sue Amenc tl^em- 

state of primeval simphciy ^ ^^^. and the E tradition 

they were discovered by ^^iiar conditions, . _ture and 

selves had once lived By “^^Tind of 

related, in the golden a^e ^ thing acq longer. 

reason, he who first long as he used it and ^ 

transient property common, and no p v/asin 

Thus the soil was held particular, yet ^ ^ sort 

permanent spot of it J ° onmber, crafti- 

occupation of anypsidi mankind iucreased occupation 

of owrsliip But cessary_ to ^anje oc^ J 

ness, and ambition, i innumerable distur . ^ property 

into owmership. otherwise peace private P 

Tn order, therefore. 
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was introdjced firt in moMblcs jartK bj 
rnnapalh bv the bo^iK hboor bestowed upon them oy 
possessor U en in th- w>il wlich wassestedm the ^vero^ 
of the State or in his representaUsts * < the lords of the man 
And thus the legi'lature of England has uni\ersaU> promo 
the grand order o! civil society the peace and sccuntj ^ 
individuals by steadily pursuing that wise and orderly ° 

as.ignmg to everything capable ol owners’ ip a Icffal and e er 


tunable owner 

After the great l<“gal authont> came the great economis o 
proie the necessity of pnvate property With Adam Smith i 
was not peace and ■winly but the productivity of labour «d 
the increase of Health which justified pnvate property * 
most considerable improvcnents m the prtxjcctive powers 
Ubour were made after the appropriation of land and accnmuli 
lion ol stoch As professor of moral philosophy Smith hnow 
all the phases through which natural law had passed. In 1’’“ 
tunc tl e laws of nature natural order and natural libcrtj casBC 


to signify freedom of trade and comnerte from the regulations 
and interferences of MercantiLsm freedom for the natural 


promptings of the economic irin With the phj’s.ocrats he 
assumed the existence of a natural order of things wluch H not 
interfered witli b> Statelaws and subtle regulations would result 
in the happiness of manLind' He never misses the opportunity 


of pomting out that, avibsaUon or the iirpro'cment of soci?ty 
was not Ihft product of human foresight and calculation but of. 
the natural propensities of economicallj active men * Ltttssa 
/aire did not mean hcence or anarchic contusion but a settled 


confidence m the laws inherent in nature and man and distrust 
of State made laws But Smith was also fullj cogni^^^ 
communiat intapretation of natund Uw In the ongmal 
'^tate of things he declares which preceded both the appro- 
pnation of land andtheaccumnlationof stock the whole produce 
ot labour belongs to the labourer Had this state continued the 


Snuth 0/ A«f«s book 3 rbap t. book 4 
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BLACKSTOIs^E. ADAM i^prove- 

wages o{ labour would the f thl 

ments in its produce of labour cons i u^^ 

^“rmpense or wages ^rias't beyondjre 

original state of things • . „ °nand and the accumulario 

deduction of the -PP^'^P^ore. long before the most co 

of stock. It was at an end. theret^ what 

sideiable improvements were to trace o( 

„bom, and it rrodd be n^^^^ „„o,pense or rvagea 
might have been its 

labour. ^ system of g 

It teas, then, “^''^'toction of tomm'drtres 
that improwments m th ^p^oulating “P™ “ ^ojoyed a 
introduced and it '^as ^ civilised any 

Besides, the poorest la ^ conveniences o i ^ ^ ^ 

greater share of. the necessanes aistriburion of 

member in a natural the ^ffieSy tbc 

and its produce was '^^^^^Xproperty f^vlaltb- And 

in the latter society.^ 1^ ?n the production oi ..--tment, 
increase and improvemen s ^ malice, ^ \i 

were it not for the ’ tolerable degree of se ’ ^^gm 

sodety could enist rvith protect life and P;»^o„ m 

therewereno civil govern ^ avarice an present 

the ininstice of ttose Pa^™:i of labour ‘"“'^loVde 

the rich, in the poor th lesions which promp thereis*- 

ease and enioyment, are the p j^t prope J - 

property. . . • man there must be ^ 

great inequality. X affluence of X^*^rich Lcites the ■ 

five hundred poor, an affluence of the i 

indigence of the many- both dri 

indignation of the poor, possessions valuable 

prompted by envy to tnany 

L shelter of the civil magist^® t f n s^-«^y- 

property, acquired by the labour^® ^ „,gbt m 

successive generations, ca _ . , .hap. 8. 

« Jbid. Introduction. 
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.ecesjrfy n<s^<o tl-« mcMB 


It was thm tknrash i-fq\^ty « 


jsd apjrcpnation of ?. ralUi I'at the ax d 'tale ° aBorded 

^ndtheaxTlstateitsdlwasiBstifeeJlv theprote<^ «ealli»- 

to pnvate prop»rt> as the basis of the produc 

Lest it should b» ttfcrttd that \<Jam ‘tcjith was 

sacnfice everj-thi. g to the growth of wealth we nti-St 

that his attitude towards the worl -g classes was full of ^ > 

Like inert ptiloiophets who were fairilui with the . 

of iu$ Mijrah be was lavooraMe to the daiics of labour, an 
urged the erplojas to lateti to the dictates of reason 

haiaaiuty and to consider the health and welfare of their w 

Archdeacon Paiey was greatly preoccwp!»d with the 
ptobleas of the orgia and instiftcation of pnvate 
There b a difictLty u explaining consB'ently with the law 
oatun the onga o' property m land lot the land was once 
no doubt coaanoa. Altogether the whole system of 
hie under pm ate property appeared to hun unnatural. In ““ 
finiota chapter On Property he gave mn to his sentiments 
m the foUowicg parable If yuu shoald see a Cod. of pigeon* 
ta a field and if (uistrad of each picking where and what it 
liked, tahisg ]ost as ibuc** as it wan’ed and no more) you should 
see ninetv nine of th'm gathering all they got into one heap 
tescrviag nothing tor thernsclxes but the chaff and the refuse, 
keeping this heap for one and that tl« weakest perhaps worst, 
pigeon of th* f ock sitting rouid and looking on all the winter, 
whilst this one was devouring and throwing about and wasting 

it aniifcnepgeoniiorehaidycrhungry thantheresttoucheil 

a gram of the hoard aU the others instantly flying upon it an I 
tearing it to pieces if you *hould see this you wo old see nothing 
more than what ts every day practised and estabhahed among 
toea, • That was human soaety oa Uie basts of property 
•AdanSmlH 
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BLACKSTONE, ADAM Yet it existed 

Did it not appear must. t^ose 

and people did not ^^ges which counter 1 

some very important a & going- ^ 

.niseries and imtedltoea aad Kept ^ the e 

they ? (i) Private property rnatur y 

(a. It pLtved the the — ”“th a fetv 

^t37or"hnts\t »ayj.e 

exceptions, even the poor better provide _ '' ocieties where 

the system of private prop ^^^i^and the fulness 

saries of life than any of The earth and tn 

most things were held m c - ^be sys Paley, 

theteotwegivea^^^^^ 

property made a better Aflam Smith— tn 3 accumu- 

I, says the same »? ^enls ot ?«'*“'=* “^Ss aad 

private property lay to the •^'''JjVjth or the hecessan 
Mon ot stoclc, and the growth 

conveniences of life. Paley were -oroductive 

At the time when Smith ™ rfl into '’““S h 

revotation was beginning to m j’o' i„e greatest 

tees which were destmed to 
achievements of the past. 
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I _lNVENTl0>ts : memorable 

Tbi last hall oi the ol 

m the history oi England tn pa ^mt, handicra y 

IVhat philosophers andsc.ent.st3l.ad mvent^^_ 

legislatois had leared, came o p „alts, 

Xetrated the enclosed domm.o® ot l,e and » 

LedhnmansHU and dettn^ host “^e 

nutter, changing it into a b,ye„d 

active forces and all-potvcrM create 
dreams of the political ecotiotn 

" An intellc^Sal-mite^ a sonl 

O-er the blind element • • ^ 

Imparted to bmte gigantic 

Measuring the hive been 

To servo the p„„rfss«.rth. E t,,e\ 

in the .vahe oi the trinmph^Xged. Ancie»‘^ 

social and political face oi ng j significant ^zce. 

horonghs tost their Slan’d'*'.’/® Nation «nt on apace- 

splendour ; a resettlement o orm 

At social ihe 

How quick, bow idly 

Oi some poor ’ tinuous and there, 

Here a hnge to^v^^ ior leagucs-anO 

Hiding the iace o^. stood before, 

mere not a ,„rly massed ious tracts. 

Abodes of men ^Ld through ^ 

Like trees in unremitting 

O’er which the smoke of ^3 urreatb ^ 

Hangs permanent, and plen ^nn. 

Of vaponr glittering 
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^ THE ECONOMIC REVOLUTION ^ 

The long and amanng senes ol 

miprovement of the steam enpne nsp^ tb= 

of Erasmus Damn the poet th nto as 

steam engine applied to sea and land “ ^ sup^rt of great 
the speaEc levity of air is too great for th ^ j^g 

burdens by balloons there seems no 

conven ently but by the power ol steam or * 

matenal which another hall century may ‘^^sbippmg 

At the same time a wide net ol canals connecting 

manufacturing andcommerc alcenttcsofthekmgdom 


So with atron„ arm muDorial Bnndley leada 
His long and parts the \elvet meads 

Winding la lucid I nes the watery mass 
VCnes the firm toch. or leads the deep ®“r» 
Feeds the long vale the nodding woodl^d 
And Plenty Arts and Commerce Ire ght the ^ 


SimultaneouJy with these revolotonaiy change# 
factnre and commerce a no less revolot onary traos o 
took place nagncultuie While in the penod from 1?*® 
the process of enclosing farms and lands was slo v 
ceptible amounting altogether to about one third of a 
acres Is pace was enormously accelerated m the following 
years when no less than 5700000 acres were wttbdiai^ 
the common Eeld-system or small cultivators The tradi o 
legulat ons and tangled customs of the cillage community w 
impeded prodnction and nursed meffiuency were swept a ^ 
like cobwebs, and the new agnculture earned on with itnpros 
methods and tools as well as saentiEc experiment began to co^ 
with the tap aiy growing home demand. Vr de tracts of ® 
land were brought undei the plough and the expenmen 
in stock-raising yielded results as remarkable as those of t e 
tnechsn cal invent ons The economic supenonty of enclosed or 
pnva e agncultnre ever the open field or communal agncuUure 
was w stnkiag that nobody demed it Rents and pnees rose an 
the wea.th cl the landowseis rnnlt pi ed 
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SOCIAL lacked the sudacn- 

Rapid as the 

ness and catastrophe c of mediaevahsm of his 

The transition m Eng g^j,set of to bring 

Sir Walter Scott l,is Jof a preface, 

country and vnth ^ , tontiance. ,^„te an epilogue 

it again to Ufe in his poe . ^ v^ould skip, be ^ „ There is 
which he was afraid A® innermost a century, 

to his W^verZey. exp« ,i,e course of b^ ^„g. 

no European nation which. japlete a chang 

or little more, has undergone o^co^P insurrection of ^0. 

domoi Scotland. TheeSec^ power oUhe 

destruction of the pa j^^ictions of the L adual influx 

abolition of the herita ^ j this innovation. united to 

barons commerce, bave^^^^^ 

of wealth, and extensi Scotland a c . ^ ^ are from 

render the present 3 as the existing Enghsb 

different from their , ^inve.” Scottish social 

those ol Qneen Eltobetha ^ 4 „any Sc 4 ,., 

It was this suddenness From I775 

reformers, particularly Scotsmen, 

the pioneers of land reform ha 

s^Tr/'T?^ 


2.— SOCIAL effects statistician. 

In the midst of Va' h^ ^trive^i^^^^^ 

the wonder, the astonishm^^ accumulation 

civilised world ” and -ly-y and (.during a ^ ^^^iae mind 

pvf-pneWf. hovond ah credi what the m vi«on of 


^"udabcre^- -^t^emost^^ 
ixpense) rapid m tts grmtt ^"?Colquhoun. an adorer oi 

could have conceived. pvtdtation of Colq „w from Gregory 

production and wealth the ew^ta ^ „e know ho 
Adam Smith, was iustrded W ^., 3 , 500,00 

King, the national incotn ^ 

'P. Colquhoun. Htfsow^ces of 
ro. 
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g8 THE ECONOMIC RE:\ 0 LUTI 0 M 

Arthur Young ' estimated the nat onal income at £ii 9 ’ 

according to Colqu! oun it amounted m 1812 to £43° _ pJ 

Profound and comprehensive changes u) the socisi 

soaety could not come to Iruibon without Shaw'S ® . 

structure to its foundations Domestic handicra 
small farmers alike were overwhelmed new 

manufacturmg and agnculturaJ was re-organised on 
commercial Imes which seemed best adapted tor the , 

possible production at the least possible cost The comp * ' ^ ^ 

the work of enclosure destroyed tl e mbented traditions 0 
peasantry their ideals their customs and habits thar ances 
solutions of the problems ol hie — all m fact that made up 
natiie homebred civilisation ol rural England * Th* ^°*tiire 
revolut on resulted in the concentration of land and manufac ^ 
m fewer hands in production on a large scale at the . 

the imall independent producers it collected large numbers 
property less people as wage-earners or proletarians into f^etonw 
mines and fields Out of heterogeneous masses of labour*” 
aruians domestic aaftsmen coming from diCerent sunoiui 
mgs with different habits and fetlngs a ivetking 
gradually arose compact and imhlant The social stratification, 
built up by centuries of a stimng history broke into a jumble 
ol fragments which in stress and turmoil changed posiUons 
The nse of new ckisse» the submerging of old social strata and 
th re saluation ol traditional worth m society rendered a long 
and painful process ol te-o^anisabon and readjustment an 
urgent pol lical nccess ty The transformabon was however so 
new and unprecedented a pberKHueaon that none of the con 
temporary sUlcsmen and poUucal student, saw it whole ot 
^remed the wide ramificaboo of its effects They were still 
g m old polhcal terms busying themselves with 
franchise poor laws foreign and colonial affair® 
al confusion was being aggravated by the powerful 
i* V* French Revolution and hapolcomc Wars 

•R s 

‘^Uthey I . ’’’* p 407 Cf also Robert 

Scott ratinl or PP iit -9 andSirWalter 
'»«tm II p 28 
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3. — ^AGGRAVATION BY NAPOLEONIC WARS 

England as the pioneer of the transition from the agrarian to 
the manufacturing state suffered more than any other nation 
which, in the course of the nineteenth century, followed her on 
the same path of development. The experience necessary to 
mitigate the miseries and pains attendant upon such a re- 
adjustment of society was wanting, and the empirical, go-ahead, 
not to say, recklessly daring nature of the English mind was 
not apt to pause and inquire into the operation of the new 
economic phase the nation was entering upon. While crossing 
an uncharted sea England was caught by the tornado of the 
French upheaval. She was involved in a long war which emptied , 
her treasury and withdrew the attention of her best minds from ^ 
home affairs at a time when every ounce of gold and silver, when ‘ 
every thought, was necessary to help her in overcoming the 
difficulties of the economic transition. The terrible decade* 
1810-20, the Luddites, the Spenceans, the Blanketeers, the 
conspiracies, Peterloo, and Cato Street, were largely due to the 
errors, perhaps inewtable errors, committed in the years from 
1790 to 1800. One-sixth of the expenditure raised for war 
purposes might have been sufficient to lay the foundation of a 
healthy social reform, to provide for old age ^ and illness of the 
factory workers, to regulate child labour, to assist the small 
farmers and handicraftsmen, to protect agricultural labour, and 
generally to render the social readjustment less fortuitous and, 
therefore, less painful. We need not accept as wholly true all 
the alleged horrors that are so often ascribed to the rise of the 

‘ Dr. Priestley advocated, in 1787. the establishment of an old 
age and sickness fund by means of deductions from the wages. 
He argued that, " since the labour of the husbandman or manufac- 
turer is the only source of all gain or property in any countrj', even 
that of the gentleman, it is their own labour that, more circuitously 
and ineffectually, now maintains them in their wretched and depend- 
ent state, v%'hereas upon this plan, their own labour (and probably 
much increased) will be more immediately employed for their own 
advantage ” {Art Account 0/ a Society for Encouraging the Industrious 
Poor, Birmingham, 17S7, p. 15). 
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tho« 05 Charles Hall Rot^tSoathei 

some«ytoacconi,tiortbesloom>.mpress.ons^J^^^^^^ 

still evokes The most cogent proof , decrease 

tob* io-ord m the rapid growth o! thepopulaUcn an , 

cftherateclraonahtj whichsetm walh the development of 
indiistiialre\oliiUon. Such lacts canoot be gainsMd . > 

irttlragahU evidence ol growing prcspentj Up to t 

were high, employment was pfcntilnl The c ^ 

depredation of laboni by nachmery began about , 

StiQ such a catastrophic change as the economic re 
nupLed was bound to shake society to produce widesp 
content and to create problems perils and crises w i 
far-seemg slatesaarship and recognition ol causes an * ^ 

ought ha%e mitigated or lorcslaBed. Peace watchlum®*® 
social reform were cecessaiy Instead of ’^hich 
tep'esaon of th* discontented elements suspen'ionolthe tl* ^ 

Corpus Act high treason tnals mdiscmminate poor reuei 

Malthusspopulatioa theoryasasalve to th* agitated conW 

of the natwa. And the dram of precious metals caused bj 
payment of subsidies and war expenditure as well as by the n 
of expaadi-g agncolture and trade led in 1797 'o 
penscn of speae payment and issue of a paper currency 
nse to a high gold agio high pnces.flcctualions of trade 
and Radical schemes of paper money and paper notes, ho 
want of cnji of the realm nanufactuters paid their eropl^S ®^ 

with rocey tokens and the ddusion was created that paper could 

co!np.e*dv dispU'-e preaousmeUlsasa circulating medium, ait“ 
that gold as l*gal tender (established in 1S16) was merely the 
invention of Lord Liverpool, Robert Peel and the Jews. 
PinaUy the enoimuus nahona] debt and the Funding System 
to wh-ch the wars had given nse caused much perluibation 
aiaeng T** o im as . 

AD tl^se chaotic events while playing havoc with men s 
tad lives combined to create problems which occupied 
two geteratnaa of somaS phdosopheis ea)noci.5ts and poets, 
and p-odneed a perod c! irtense th aking and glowing emotion. 
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COMMUNIST AND DEMOCRATIC FERMENT 


I. — PHASES OF THOUGHT 

From a sociological point of view, the period from 1760 to 1825 
exhibits four phases. The first phase was purely parliamentary 
and constitutional ; its protagonists, WiUces and "Junius,” fought’ 
against the oligarchy and the remnants of personal monarchy ; 
this phase is outside the plan of our work. The second phase 
was mainly agrarian ; the effects of the rapid rate of enclosing 
farms and commons as well as of the improvements in agriculture 
turned the attention of revolutionary minds towards agrarian 
reform ; its writers were Spence, Ogilvie, and Paine. The third 
phase was caused by enthusiasm for the French Revolution on 
the part of English intellectuals and London artizans, whose 
minds had been prepared by the theories which were current in 
the antecedent two phases ; its ■writers were William Godwin, the 
youthful Coleridge, Southey, Wordsworth, and John Thelwall. 
The fourth phase was that of the industrial revolution proper, the 
first critical writer of which was' Charles Hall, followed by Robert! 
Owen and his school, and the anti-capifalist critics, Ravenstdne,^ 
Hodgsliin, and several anon3mious witers ; the poet of this 
phase was Shelley. 

The common basis of all those writers consisted mainly of 
natural law as they foimd it in Locke’s On Civil Governmeni. 
This small treatise became their Bible, particularly after its 
theories had been consecrated by the success of the American 
Revolution, and had come back to England from France endowed 
with the fiery soul of Rousseau. The purely constitutional 
reformers took from Locke the theories of the social and political 
compact and of original society whose members were supposed 
to have been free and equal. The agrarian reformers appealed 


lOI 
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lo Locke (or the truth of their first pnncipfe that the land ^ 
originally held n common The ownmunists and soaalist, 
or anti-capitalist wnters based themseU-es, m addition to 
those self-endent truths on Lodce's theory that labow^was 
the real title to propertj or as Adam Smith puts U. " the 
produce of labour constitutes the natural recompense or wages 
of labour” The mdostnal resolution had shosen, hoM'cscr. 
that the produce ol labour belonged not to the labourer, but to 

thecapitahst Thisexpenccee jo ned to Adam Smith's emphasis 

on labour being the source of wealth and the standard ol value, 
and Ricardo s apparti tly irrefragable logic of the theory d 
labour value and the ui'erse ratio of wages and profit, ga\e to 
Locke s argument on labour and property a soaal revolutionary 
turo. and converted it into a weapoo against the soaal system 
which was emerging from the econoimc revolution 
Vt’e shall have occasion to point out the cardinal error that 
underlay those reasonings , meanwhile let us see the logical 
conclusions at which the communists, soaalists, and anti 
capitalist estJcs amicd They iteze as fallow — 

(I) Common possession was natural and therefore )ust and 
equitable . (a) Labour was the only UtJe to properly or wealth J 
(3) Nature, including human oalure was governed by inherent, 
divine and rational laws 
Hence it followed — 

(tl That private property was unnatural and pernicious and 
ought to be abolish^ , (2) That all deductions trom the produce 
- of Ubour, m the shape of rent, profit, and Interest, by non- 
labourers. constituted a violation of natural law , (3) That all 
reform must be directed towards the restoration of, or be in 
harmony wvtb, natural law 

This was the main Current educh pervaded soaal and political 
cntiasm m the period from 1760 to 1850 Its theorists became 
the teachers ol the Chartisb, who spread it among the 
llOTrever, though it lormed the mam current it was not the 
only cue on which the levohstMnary wnters floated their theones, 
NVe have already seen that Bnrke realised the danger which 
lurked behind the system of nit a system which 
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assumed that the horde of human animals were bom into the 
world, receiving the earth and the fulness thereof as their common 
inheritance, but that a few of them, endowed %vith cunning and 
strengtii above the rest, disliked labour and scanty fare, and 
therefore appropriated the earth for their ovm exclusive use, 
and made all the other human animals work for them. Burke 
saw the meaning of this theory, but not until 1790 did he attempt 
to formulate an alternative social theory. The essence of his 
Reflections on the Revolntiori in France (1790), written with 
the view of stemming the tide of revolutionary ideas that were 
pouring into England from Paris, was that social S5^tems and 
constitutions w’ere neither manufactured by theorists nor sud- 
denly called into being by a vote of popular assemblies, but 
were an organic grow'th ; the past was not a stupendous error 
or imposture to be wiped off the national slate, but an organism 
grown in the course of ages and containing both living and 
sloughy matter, the former to be preserved and further developed, 
the latter to be removed. This theory of organic development 
of social institutions, while it gained approval among conservative 
publicists and jurists (Savigny), did not commend itself to the 
revolutionary writers. Yet the course of the French Revolution 
made it impossible to adhere to natural law, and thinking men 
were searching for a new social theory. Philosopliically, the 
French Revolution appeared as a great experiment in ins 
nainralc; aU its declarations w'cre w'ritten in its spirit and terms, 
and its inspirer was Rousseau. The terroristic acts and wars 
into which that social earthquake degenerated had the effect 
of discrediting the whole system of natiual law. Robespierre 
and Bonaparte destroyed the halo of Rousseau. A painful 
void was created in the minds of the poets and philosophers 
who had W'elcomed the events of 1789 to 1793 as the da\yn 
of the rights of man. The light of nature and right reason 
failed. \\^at was now to take its place as the guide of human 
affairs? Some writers accepted Burke’s organic theory, or 
Schelling’s evolutionism, to whidi Erasmus Dar\vin’s Zoonomia 
(translated into German in 1795-6) had probably given the im- 
pulse : others turned to romanticism and mediaevalisra, for 





wUe the advanced * leadusg principle 

ntihlanan phdosophy a sub^Ul^ “d 

It im Benlham who ^ against the abstract. 

the beginning ot his legal career he rebaeda^^^^^ ^ 

unempincal and Lncfft/e* of Morals anJ 

back as i7So-his InifwfucJiM ‘f ‘JVf' ^ ,3 i78?-be was 
legislation was printed in 1780 bu pn .j^^ones 00 which 
convinced of the l^feTsT «d greatly 

lunsprndence was based He Ud a ^ history. 

admiredMonlesqiiiensEs>ntii«Lo« ^ FoUow« 

but psj'chology from which he m nt.hty 

Hctoh «“'•«■» U.. n.oraI 

01 1» th. peiwl hippmea ol «>« f'*'“ ” ^ test «» 
t«t ol loioiM OBi so'-onmoot sttioos W ^ 
sccptrf by pobuoal lelonoeis »nd socutot ^j.ety, 
less Ihoufbl to bo tbe iim «id ood cl jeotlaB 

to sebich coBsbtoUoos sBd Utn shoi^ T^iteed «oonty 
bimsdl »ss sBttssivoly snU-ooomoBttt »nd pitto 
ol property to erioiUty ol drstrtbotion he rtgald ? ^ 

property as lie only possible basis ol soaal ble “> , rtimtb 
:rSne Brto oorrHict rrrth .<i«d,ty the l.tler '’‘“f'l « 

beabandmed- Bat mtte hoods ol Ibe toiroBOBOls or sro^ 

the lehafic fomrala was converted into as eSective a v~ 

» Ti«yt<itam la his essay on the InSuence ol Time and 
Matters ct Legidabon declares Before have 

who bad a distant country green him to make laws lor ^ 

made short work ol it Same to me the people . e 

the Kble and the business » done at once The laws th y 

been used to shall be superseded by mine manners they sw 

have mme which are the best m nature ret gion they sh^l ha 
mine too which u all of it true nad the only one that is so 
Vontesquieu th* number ol doenroents which a legislator w® . 
recuire is coasiderahly eolaiged He would say Send the pe^ 
to me or me to the people lay open to mo the whole tenor 
the r life and eonversatioa paint to me the lace and geograp y 
-d .V. . .w. p-rrirri. * View as possible Ol 


of the country give me as Close ana mmuie a vien • 
their pcsshle laws their manners and their rel gion.* 
'Thesame. He ti I. dmp y-xi also Appendix. 
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against private property as natural law had been before. The 
founders of co-operative communities and advocates of Owenite 
views simply revelled in the idea of happiness, regarding it as 
the major premise of all social reasonings, as if it were a self- 
evident truth that man was bom for happiness. They argued 
that private property was wrong, since under its sway the labour- 
ing masses, the greatest number of the nation, were condemned 
to misery. Nor did the institution of private property lead to 
security, lor the produce of the exertions of labour was not 
secured to the labourer, but was taken from him by the land- 
owner, capitalist, and money-lender. With Bentham, the 
bar to happiness was the oligarchy,' which should be removed 
by democratic reform. With the commtmist, the bar to happi- 
ness was the proprietor of the means of production, who should 
be discarded for the communist co-operator. The principal 
representatives of social reform^ based on happiness are Robert 
Owen, William Thompson, and John Gray, From about 1828 
the utilitarian doctrine, as one of the principles of communism, 
gradually gave way to a revival of natural law. The social 
critic who accomplished the restoration of Locke was Thomas 
Hodgskin. Also the question of Poor Law reform, which at 
that time became increasingly urgent, contributed a good deal 
to the rehabilitation of natural law, the advocates of the old 
Poor Law arguing that men, by renouncing their community 
rights, reserved to themselves, or could not have abandoned, 
the right to existence ; the maintenance of the poor was thus 
guaranteed by the social compact, or by the law of nature. 
Theoretically, natural law formed the link of connection between 
the working class social reformer and the Tory who opposed 
the abolition of the old Poor Laws, while the same doctrine 
separated the socialists from the Benthamites, who worked with 
might and main against the old S3?stem of poor relief. 

This outline of the tlieoretical controversies and their phases 
may serve as an introduction to the following chapters dealing 
\vith three groups of social critics, mz., (i) the agrarian reformers 
— ^Spence, Ogilvie, and Paine ; (2) tlie communists who received 
the strongest impulse from the- French Revolution — ^Y^'^illiam 
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Thomas Sponco (b J.no =., .,5o d. Soplci^ 
tho onsmato, ol the smslo-tan mlonn. ™ »' 
h,s lathot hivms loll Aheideoi m tysJ !« ^ 

he foUowed the trade of net making shoo-makms. “ ^ 

keeping Thomas one of a family of nineteen i ’ 

taught bi bisfather. who appears tohivebeenacapaW 

and a man of wide reading At first Thomas learned ^ tmac 
ol h» father, but on showirg some talent for * . . 

nas given opportunity for r e a d i n g and snwessively 
bookkeeper and private tutor Dunng his leisure bo^ h* 

have read a good deal ol natural law in Locke GroUns, Blacks • 

and otben which studies gained in practical importance 1^ 
U«tBt then peo<Lng between the freemen and the corpora lO 
of Newcastle Following the trend o! the Urn* the corporation 
enclosed the town moor or common and let it lor agncolt 
purposes The rental was divided between the members of c 
corporation, to the exclusion of the freemen, whereupon In® 
latter brought an action, demanding a share of the rent, since 
the town moor was common A similar lawsuit was pendmg 
in thsrham The contioveisies to which these law^ts gave 
nse decided the future career of the obscure <choolmastfT, and 


turned him into a lifdorg missioaaiy for land reform on the basis 
of parochial paitsershrp 

i\s a member of the Newcastk PhBosophical Soaety he devcl 
opM ki3 plan m a lecture ddtvered on November 8 , 1775* v^hich 
contains all the ideas he propagated to the end of his Ule. Believ- 
ing that the doctrmes of neural law were axioms which ev crybody 
accepted he takes it for granted that m the state ol nature the 
earth and the fulness thereof were ccmiron and that everybody 
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enjoyed equal liberty. The land was as necessary to human exist' 
encc as light, air, and water ; to deprive a man of the land was to 
deprive him of his life. Jurists argued that private property in 
land originated from agreement. No agreement, however, could 
bind posterity, unless it be renewed by each successive genera- 
tion. Of such a renewal nobody knew or heard anything. 
Besides, civil society did not arise for the purpose of rendering 
the conditions of mankind worse than they were in tlie natxiral 
state, but to remove the inconveniencies which had arisen from 
the absence of conscious organisation. Civil society was, indeed 
an agreement between free and equal to guarantee their mutual 
rights and liberties of nature against aggressions and usurpations. 
From these premises it might be concluded that the earth was 
still the common heritage of mankind. Yet, the actual condi- 
tions told quite a different tale. The land had been allowed 
to be usurped by comparatively few people, who called themselves 
the aristocracy, and who were actually worshipped as demi-gods 
Another argument in favour of private property was labour. 
It was said by Locke that labour bestowed on things was the 
real title to property. That argument held good as to manu- 
factured goods, the manufacturer being their real creator. But 
who could seriously argue that the eartli was manufactured 
by the aristocracy ? No ! It was usurpation on the one hand, 
and ignorance on the other, which led to the flagrant violation 
of natural law, and to the establishment of the usurpers. An 
enlightened nation, conscious of its natural rights and liberties, 
could resolve to restore the land to its rightful heirs, and join 
the advantages of the state of nature to those of civil society. 
Public meetings all over the country would carry such a resolu- 
tion. The people being sovereign would transfer the land to 
the parishes, for the purpose of erecting not a complete com- 
munist republic, but a mixed state between communism and 
private use — ^Spence called it later (1798) a state between More’s 
Utopia and Harrington’s Oceana — i.e., where the land belonged 
to the parish, which would let it to farmers on a moderate rental. 
The revenues from the rent would form the only tax, from 
which the expenses of the local and central government would be 
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of lus agrarianism and democracy. This publication brought 
him into conflict with the law, and he was sentenced to twelve 
months’ imprisonment. He was his own counsel, and treated the 
jury to a long and laborious exposition of his theories, reading all 
his pamphlets and giving a history of his life and work. Shortly 
before his death he attempted to publish a new periodical. The 
Giant Killer, or Anti-Landlord. He had a small but very active 
group of adherents, who made themselves noticeable in the 
stormy years from 1S16 to 1820 ; they were the leaders and 
banner-bearers of all great demonstrations of the working 
classes in London in those years. Even in the Chartist Move- 
ment of 1838 and 1S39 the name of Spence w'as held dear. 
Francis Place, ^Yho knew him well and acquired some of his cor- 
respondence, describes him as a man of short stature, " not more 
than five feet high, verj'' honest, simple, single-minded, who loved 
mankind, and firmly believed that a time would come when men 
would be virtuous, wise and happy. He was unpractical in the 
wa3rs of the ^Yorld to an extent hardly imaginable.” ^ Spence 
republished his Newcastle lecture several times, in 1796, under 
the title Meridian Sun of Liberty or Rights of Man, a new 
' edition of which was published by H. JI. Hyndman in 1882. 

The critical apparatus of natural law used by Spence was 
handled with incomparably greater skill and erudition bj' 
William Ogilrie (1736-1813) in his Essay on the Right of 
Property in Land {1781). Ogilvie, a professor of humanity 
at the Aberdeen Universit}', and a successful agriculturist, 
w'as evidentl5J^ distressed at the sight of tlie misery, ignor- 
ance, and stagnation of the laboiuing classes, and regarded 
private property in land as the source of all evil ; the monopoly 
in land, ” by the operation of which, the happiness of man- 
kind had been for ages more invaded and restrained than by 
all the tyranny of kings, the imposture of priests, and the chicane 
of lawyers taken together, though these are supposed to be the 
greatest e\Tls that afflict the societies of human kind ” {§ 28-g). 

‘Place, Add. MSS. 2780S, Vol. i. Part 3 (British Museum). Cf. 
Quarterly Jteview, 1817: Mackenzie, History of Newcastle, 1826; 
Davenport. Life of Thomas Spence, 1836. 
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''"his critical ihalts are nevertheless, eaccedingly l.e« ^ 
earth hasung been given to mankind m common every m ^ 
sessed a natural right an inalienable birthTight to an 
la the land This nght could not be renounced by “°y j 
taat compact on man s entering mto ovnl society and there 
could still be claimed. Rode societies, like the ancient Gem^ 
inbes. or the Irish up to the Mxteenth century, acknowledged 
In short the hist ina.\im ol natural law was that every man ha 
an equal share in the land. But there was a second maxiTi ot 
natural law that every one by whose labour any posibon o 
the soil has been rendered more fertile has a nght to the ad 
tional produce of that fertihty or to the value of it. and may 
transfer this nght to other men On the first of these maxims 
depends the freedom and prospenty of the lower ranks On the 
vecond the pwfection of the art ol agnculture and the improve 
merit ol the common stock and wealrti of the community (§ 
Natural law was destroyed by the progress of trade and com- 
merce or hy conquest Mumopal (civnl) laws took its place and 
confirmed and extended private property and the monopoly m 
land, thereby canstng misety to the lower tanks of society The 
interest of society was completdy suhord nated to the interest of 
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tlic land o\vncrs, who were permitted to enjoy revenues out of all 
proportion to their services rendered to agriculture or society. 
All property ought to be the reward of industry ; all industry 
ought to be secure of its full reward ; the exorbitant privileges 
of the landholder subverted both these principles of good polic)’. 
And " whoever enjoys any revenue, not proportioned to such 
industry or exertion of his own or of his ancestors, is a freebooter, 
w'ho has found means to cheat or rob the public, and more especi- 
ally the indigent of that district in which he lives. The heredi- 
tary revenue of a great landholder , . . increases without any 
efforts of his . . . Jt is apremiun\^ven,j:p.idleness,” {§ 39). The 
real problem was, how to abolish that monopoly and to combine 
the two maxims of natural law, viz., equal share in the Irmd, and 
right of property to the additional value produced by man’s 
labour, so as to banish poverty and, at the same time, promote 
improvement of cultivation ? 

Revolutionary as Ogilvie is in his critique, he becomes con- 
servative when dealing with reform propositions. Very little 
remains of man's natural and inalienable right to an equal share 
in the land. The utmost that a propertyless citizen might claim 
was a farm of forty acres for which he was to pay to the landlord 
a rent, fixed by arbitrators, besides " certain aids and services of 
a feudal nature, so regulated as to produce that degree of con- 
nection and dependence which may be expedient for preserving 
order and subordination in the country without danger of giving 
rise to oppression and abuse ” (§ 71, number xv.). The farm or 
allotment thus acquired should be perpetual. The occupier 
should have the right to transmit it to Ms heirs or assignees, but 
could not sublet it ; if he sold it to another man who did not 
reside upon it, but annexed it to some other farm, one-tenth part 
of the price or reserved rent should go to the community. The 
occupier of such a farm was not given any right in the commons, 
moors, woodlands, private roads, or other appendages of the 
manor,' Ogilvie also advocated tlie appointment of a special 
board, rvith powers to purchase estates which were in the market 
and might be had for a reasonable price (twenty-five to thirty 
years' purchase), and divide them into small farms of a single 
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A third edition was published m 1891 
Thomas Paine U 737 *809! a radical pohbaan and 
social nlorraet who in the present age would have bee 
respected membet of the Uberal Party sketched m his 
JustKt (1795-96) » pl“ social reform based on argumen 
natural law particularly of Lockes Ciwl Goiernmerf 
second. It may be regarded as the economic supplement to 
RigJils oj Man (1791-2) which was wntten with the purpose 
retutmg Burkes Re^ofioBj The division o! soaety into n 
and poor he argues was the eHect oi civil government or avi 
isation In the natural slate such as the Indians in America 
still presented there were not to be found any of those spectacles 
ofhnman misery whidi met the eyem the great cities of Europe 
On the other Imd the oatoral state lacked the advant^es tha 
sprang from agnculture aits saence and manufacture M i 
was not possible for a avihsed man to return to the hfe ol 
Indian and thus to escape nusery some means must be found to 
bring to him the advantages which he enjoyed in the natural 
state and join them to those of avihsation And this could be 
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effected b3f accepting the principle of natural law that everj' 
man and woman was entitled to an equal share in the land. But 
the land in its uncultivated state was of small value. It was 
cultivation and improvement which made it valuable, but at the 
same time made it property of the agriculturist. Still, only the 
improved value was the property of the cultivator, while the 
ground itself belonged to all. Each cultivator owed, therefore, a 
ground-rent to the community. The absolute right of property' 
in land sprang from identifying the improvement of the land with 
land itself. This identification was, in reality, confusion, and 
ought to be removed, for it had been the source of evil. The 
community as the owner of the land must reclaim the ground- 
rent in the shape of a 10 per cent, death duty on estates, and turn 
its revenues into a national fund, out of which should be paid to 
every propertyless person, in compensation for the loss of his or 
her natiural rights, the sum of £15 when arrived at the age of 
twenty-one years, and £10 annually as an old age pension for 
life. The surplus should be used for the upkeep of the blind, 
lame, and incapable. Paine had, in 1792, proposed a similar plan 
of reform. In the second part of the Rights of Man, he asked 
for the abolition of the poor laws, remission of indirect taxation, 
imposition of a surplus tax on the wealthy, out of which a fund 
should be created for the support of the poor, unemployed, and 
old, as well as to defray the cost of popular education. 

Paine’s reform plan displeased Spence, who severely criticised 
it in his pamphlet entitled Rights of Infants (1797), charging 
him with tr5dng to sell the birthright of the people for a pottage 
of lentils. 

3. — ^WILLIAM GODWIN 

The wealth of ideas created in the simple, rude forges of the 
English mind in the seventeenth century flowed to France, where 
Cartesians and Encyclopedists endowed them with new ele- 
ments and \vith esprit, logic, and grace. Then the reflux began. 
The apparently simple constitutional doctrines of Locke re- 
appeared in the dazzling shape of Rousseau’s Discours sur 
Vinege^iU and Contrat Social; the empiricism of Bacon, 

I 
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Pchhral J«rtic« went thTongh four editions , the first 
in February 1793 the second ro 179b the third 
fourth in 1843 at the culmination of Chartism ihe 
charactenstic is the first edition which was wntten m the e 
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IS more systematic but m kss tevoluUonaiy language In 
interval between the first and second edition a revolutionary 
* Our references are tbraughout to the first edition 
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movement made itself noticeable in London and in the industrial 
centres of Great Britain, initiated by the London Corresponding 
Society, which consisted of workmen, small traders, and intel- 
lectuals, and alarmed the Government. Mr. Pitt took at once 
repressive measures and some of Godwin’s friends were arrested 
and charged with high treason. Likewise the terror in France 
revealed the fact that revolutions were apt to silence reason and 
philosophy. These circumstances induced Godwin to soften the 
attacks on government and property, to emphasize the evil of 
physical force, and to point, in the most unmistakable manner, 
to reason, persuasion, and argument as the sole instruments 
of social changes. Some critics saw in those emendations a 
betrayal of the cause of justice, but, in reality, Godwin remained 
what he had been, a peaceful revolutionist, peaceful even to the 
point of non-resistance, believing in the omnipotence of reason 
and truth (book 4, chapter 2, section 2) ; still, his unmeasured 
invectives against the institutions of government and property 
must have left on the readers of the first edition the impression 
that Godwin had identified himself vith the Jacobins and 
levellers. The irritation caused by the second edition was 
aggravated by his pamphlet entitled Considerations on Lord 
Grenville's and Mr. Pitt’s Bills," published anonymously (by a 
" Lover of Order ”) in 1795, in which he approved of the govern- 
ment's repressive measures and denounced the agitators and 
democrats, i.e. his own friends.* 

In order to understand Godwn it must always be borne in 
mind that he was essentially a Calvinist preacher. His material- 
ism is inverted Calvinist theology. God is reason ; predestination 
necessity or determinism. Providence causation, the Kingdom 
of God ethical communism. His criticism is one long Noncon- 
formist sermon, vivacious, diffuse, and sometimes powerful, but 
always based on abstract reasoning. He held the historical view 
of society as of little use compared with the philosophical \iew, 
which he considered to be " of a higher order and more essential 
importance " {Political Justice, book 2, ch. i). 

Political Justice is divided into eight -books. The following 
' Ccstre, John TheJwall. p. 136 ; Coleridge, Letters, 1895. I., p. 162. 
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the sole source of happiness. The sum total of those actions and 
conditions is political justice. 

Having instituted a no-government society, there still remains ^ 
property to be dealt with. Indeed, the solution of the question 
of property is the keystone of the system of political justice. 
It enables man to leave artificial or complicated government- 
society for natural or simple society. Errors with regard to 
wealth preclude the attainment of freedom, virtue, and happiness. 
For private property leads to inequality, and this renders all 
mental improvement impossible. The possession of wealth 
produces vanity, ostentation, depra\nty, while poverty stunts the 
mind, turns man into a slave, ruins his reason and morality. 
The effects of the present distribution of wealth are by far more 
pernicious than those of government, priestcraft, and lawyers.^ 
They lead men to extol selfishness, teach them to adore their 
oppressors, and to strive after luxuries and vice. Even the 
distribution which to-day is thought to be just is not consistent 
with justice. If a man renders greater service he receives a 
hundred times more than he needs. Is this really just ? No ! 
For nobody has a right to superfluities. ^If one man possesses^ 
,ten loaves of bread while another has nothing, justice demands f 
that the hungry should get from the former bread enough to^ 
satisfy his hunger. And yet we see to-day superabundance on 
the one hand and privation on the other, without any attempt 
being made to equalise distribution (b. 8, ch. 1). What magic 
is there in the pronoun " my ” to overturn the decision of ever- 
lasting truth (b. 2, ch. 2). " If justice reigned a state of 
equality would prevail. Labour would become light as rather 
to assume the appearance of agreeable relaxation and gentle 
exercise. Every man would have a frugal, yet wholesome diet ; 
every man would go forth to that moderate exercise of his corporal 
functions that would give Iiilarity to the spirits. None would be 
made torpid with fatigue, but all would have leisure to cultivate 
the kindly and philanthropical affections and to let loose his 
faculties in the search of intellectual improvement. How rapid 
would be the advances of intellect, if all men were admitted into 
‘ This is evidently a reminiscence from Ogilvie’s Essay. 
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tention and ot consequence philanthropy would rtsum 
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But how would such a disinbntwn ol commodities he «««« 
m any particular case? As soon as law was abolished 
would begin to inquire alter equity which bids giving to * 

'according to his needs. GodwinisnotnammdfuloftheobjeciwTO 

raised against «iaality and he answers then wnih a 
arguments similar to those ol Wallace, whose TarKsu Prvt^ 
evidently unpressed him (b 8 da 7) He differs however »ro^ 
Wallace on three pomts. Godwin gives no outline et »n) 

Liopiaascheme but merely argues that equalit>, eUblished y 

persuasion and the reason^ consent ©t all would endure , t e 
only hint he gives ol the lonn ot constitution of lus future society 
IS when he d'‘clarts that small soaeties or aggregates of men were 
preferable to large soaeties since on a small surface the waves 
ol popular commotion would soon subside. Secondly, Godwin 
does not desire economic co^penbon not any closer communist 
hfe not lasting relations between man and woman hts ideal bong 
an aggregate of free mdepeudent persons, mainly bent on the 
ctmost del dopment of their individuabty (b 8 ch 6) Finalli 
he has no misgivings whatsoever as to the increase of mankind 
beyond their means of subsistence. The whole quesbon of 
population was to hun either too remote a contingency to be 
considered ot of no importance m the ta<-e of the omnipotence of 
reason The time would soidy come when mind would control 
matter The reign ol reason vmdd not only deal with so trivial 
a matter as increase of popolabon and means of hfe but would 
make man immortal (b 8 di. 7) The mam task of all who desire 
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to establish political justice was therefore the cultivation of 
reason through independent thinking, free and fearless enquiry 
into all ideas and opinions, and careful education. 

In 1797, Godwin published the Enquirer, a collection of essays, 
two of which are relevant to our subject. One is entitled 
“ Riches and Poverty,” the other ” Avarice and Profusion.” 
In the former he warns against an intemperate use of philosophy, 
and then proceeds to declare that the real evil of poverty was 
not bodily privation, but lack of leisure to cultivate the mind. 
Real wealth was leisure. In the other essay he refutes the idea 
that capital, by giving employment to the poor, was their bene- 
factor. The growth of manufactures aggravated the misery of 
the poor by prolonging their working time from eight to ten 
hours, and by fastening the yoke of slavery upon the working 
classes. The rich did not pay the poor, since there was no 
wealth but labour. The only way for the rich to help the 
poor was to take off their shoulders a part of the burden of 
labour. 

Godwin's communist position was discussed, in 1797, between 
Thomas Robert Malthus and his father ; the latter was favour- 
able to some of its elements, while tlie former opposed it. The 
result of this discussion was the Essay on ihe Principle of Popu- 
lation (1798), the most formidable weapon against communism 
and social reform in the first half of the nineteenth century. Its 
main thesis is essentially that of Robeit Wallace, whose Various 
Prospects are referred to by Godwin in the following manner : 

, " An author who has speculated widely upon subjects of govern- 
ment, has recommended equal, or, which was rather his idea, 
common property, as a complete remedy to the usurpation and 
distress which are at present the most powerful enemies of human 
kind. . . , But, after having exhibited this picture, not less 

true than delightful, he finds an argument that demolishes the 
whole and restores liim to indifference and despair, in the exces- 
sive population tliat would ensue.” ^ In his argument against 
social reform Malthus goes farther than that : according to him 

‘ William Godwin. Pol. Justice, book 8. chap. 7 ; Malllms, Essay, 
Preface and book 3, chap. 2- 
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Their power or weakness wealth or poverty 
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Upon their laws, and fashion of the State '* 

And when the acts ol terrorum began to shake his behef in the 
emannpating mission oi the Convention God\^^n s book restored 
his confidence and taught him to look through all the frailties 
ol the world and with a resolute mastery build social 

upon personal liberty By Godwins book a strong shock 
was given to old op mons all men s ramds had felt its power, 
and mine was both let loose and goaded. ' 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge and Robert Southey young students 
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at Cambridge and O.xford, felt the same shock, wrote hymns on 
the author of Political Justice, and welcomed the dawn of human 
liberty and equality. Projecting their revolutionary sentiments 
on English history both wrote dramas, of which Southey’s Wat 
Tyler is the more important. Wat Tyler and John Ball arc 
brought on the scene as natural law communists, and Tyler tells 
Piers : — 

" No fancied boundaries of mine and thine 
Restrain our u-anderings I Nature gives enough 
For all ; but Man, with arrogant selfishness. 

Proud of his heaps, hoards up superfluous stores 
Robb’d from his weaker fellows, starves the poor. 

Or gives to pity what he owes to justice I " 

And Piers replies ; — 

" So I have heard our good friend John Ball preach." 

The peasantry sing the song, " When Adam delved and Eve 
span ; ’’ finally, John Ball preaches his sermon on Blackheath. 

Coleridge, not satisfied with h5mms, odes, and dramas, proposed 
to Southey, in 1794, the establishment of a communist colony, 
where all-equality should reign. " Pantisocracy I Oh, I shall 
have such a scheme of it ! My head, my heart, are all alive. I 
have drawn up my arguments in battle array ” (Coleridge, 
Letters, 1895, 1 , p. 81). It is not enough to write about equality,., 
and justice, they must be practised. ” The heart should have fed ' 
upon the truth, as insects on a leaf, till it be tinged with the 
colour, and show its food in every minutest fibre. In the 
book of pantisocracy I hope to have comprised all that is good 
in Godwin ... I think not so highly of him as you do " 
Jb. p. 91). Southey, less enthusiastic and more cautioxis of 
communist experiments, for he was the only one among the 
prospective pantisocrats who possessed some propert}', gradual!}' 
abandoned the whole scheme, whereupon Coleridge wrote to 
him : — 

" You are lost to me, because you are lost to Virtue. As thfs 
will probably be the last time I shall have occasion to address, 
you, I will begin at the beginning and regularly retrace your con- 
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fate of the whole. And if the few are to be the ultimate organ 
of that decision . . . then only the few are free, the rest are 
helots, bondsmen, slaves. The few, are, in fact, the owners ofv 
the life and liberties and possessions of the many ” (pp. 42-3). 
Thelwall was connected by bonds of friendship with Coleridge,^ 
at least in the last decade of the eighteenth century. They ex- 
changed many letters, in which Coleridge took great pains to 
cure Thelwall of his atheism. Both came to despise Godwin, 
although Thelwall remained to the end of his life a democratic 
reformer, while Coleridge became one of the formative minds of 
New Toryism. Thelwall delivered the funeral oration at the 
grave of Hardj' (October, 1832), and was denounced by the Gov- 
ernment spy, named Poppay, whom old Cobbett exposed in the 
first Reform Parliament. 

Hardy’s last years were, from a financial point of view, not 
happ}\ He retired in 1815, at the age of sixty-three, from busi- 
ness, with a competency which he reckoned would last him 
another ten years. But Providence ordained otherwise. He 
outlived his resources, and, but for the generosity of Francis 
Place and Sir Francis Burdett, would have had to spend the 
evening of his life in the workhouse and die a pauper's death. 

The L.C.S. constituted a sort of democratic and social reform 
seminary for labour leaders. From it issued most of the ideas and 
men that made themselves conspicuous in popular movements 
up to .the year 1820. Thomas Evans, leader of the Spenceans 
in the fateful years 1816-18, Colonel Despard (executed foi 
high treason in 1805), John Gales Jones, later a supporter of 
Owen, Francis Place, and many others received their education, 
or. impulses, from the L.C.S. The United Irishmen, when pre- 
paring. for the insurrection, entered into communication with its 
leaders. 

By the Corresponding Act, 1799, which prohibited all com- 
munication between political societies, the L.C.S. was sup- 
pressed, but it had already done its work ; the movement had 
spread to Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
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property in general, but it also shows distinct traces of wide 
reading in economic and socialist literature, particularly Adam 
Smith, David Hume, Thomas Paine, and Godwin. The author 
is a determined opponent of manufacture, trade, and commerce, 
and regards agriculture as the most useful and beneficial occupa- 
tion. He elaborates the doctrine of the antagonistic interests » 
between the capitalist and working class, a doctrine found in 
embr3'o in Adam Smith’s Wealth \yf Nations (book i, ch. 8), but 
developed to a revolutionary stage by Hall, who was the first 
socialist to make a statistical attempt at demonstrating the^ 
enormous injustice of profit, which he regards as a wholly illegit - ' ^ 
imate deduction from the produce of labour and the natural 
reward of labour. 

Hall’s position in the history of socialism is an intermediary' 
one between natural law or ethical socialism and proletarian * 
or revolutionary socialism. It is the first interpretation of the 
voice of rising Labour. 

Following, e^'identIy, Thomas Paine, Hall defines civilisation 
as that state of society in which, on the one hand, science, know- 
ledge, trade, and manufacture flourish, while, on the other hand, 
the large majority of the population is poor, or sinking into 
poverty, and therefore excluded from enjoydng its advantages. 

It is a state opposed to natural and simple life, where there is 
neither, riches nor misery. The division of society into rich and | 
poor is, for the social investigator, the most striking mark of ' 
civilisation. The life of the poor is short, hard, and deprived of 
all bodily and mental care. No government thinks it worth 
while’ to examine into their conditions, though they form the 
large majority of the population. It was mainly the establish- 
ment of manufactures that brought about this state of things, 
and is now aggravating it by withdrawing the mass of the popu- 
lation from agriculture, and thus starving the land of the neces- 
sary labour. The results are scarcity of agricultural produce 
and continual rise of the cost of living, which reduce the purchas- 
ing power of the wages and further depress the condition of the 
poor (pp. 25-37). ' 

The motor power of these changes is wealth or capital. Econ- 
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property in general, but it also shows distinct traces of \vide 
reading in economic and socialist literature, particularly Adam 
Smith, David Hume, Thomas Paine, and Godwin. The author 
is a determined opponent of manufacture, trade, and commerce, 
and regards agriculture as the most useful and beneficial occupa- 
tion. He elaborates the doctrine of the antagonistic interests 
between the capitalist and working class, a doctrine found in 
embryo in Adam Smith’s Wealth Of Nations (book i, ch. 8), but 
developed to a revolutionary stage by Hall, who was the first 
socialist to make a statistical attempt at demonstrating the 
enormous injustice of profit, which he regards as a whoUy illegit- 
imate deduction from the produce of labour and the natural 
reward of labour. 

Hall’s position in the history of socialism is an intermediarj' 
one between natural law or ethical socialism and proletarian 
or revolutionary socialism. It is the first interpretation of the 
voice of rising Labour. 

Following, evidently, Thomas Paine, Hall defines civilisation 
as that state of society in which, on the one hand, science, know- 
ledge, trade, and manufacture flourish, while, on the other hand, 
the large majority of the population is poor, or sinking into 
poverty, and therefore excluded from enjoying its advantages. 
It is a state opposed to' natural and simple life, .where there is 
neither riches nor misery. The division of society into rich and I 
poor is, for the social investigator, the most striking mark of 
ciwlisation. The life of the poor is short, hard, and deprived of 
all bodily and mental care. No government thinks it worth 
while to examine into their conditions, though they form the 
large majority of the population. It was mainly the establish- 
ment of manufactures that brought about this state of things, 
and is now aggravating it by withdrawing the mass of the popu- 
lation from agriculture, and thus starving the land of the neces- 
sary labour. The results are scarcity of agricultural produce 
and continual rise of the cost of living, which reduce the purchas- 
ing power of the wages and further depress the condition of the 
poor (pp. 25-37). 

The motor power of these changes is wealth or capital. Econ- 
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bought for less than their full value, else a profit could not be 
realised. The tradesman shares or takes part of the fruits of the 
labour of the poor. The means enabling tradesmen to share in 
the product of labour is their capital, from which they furnish 
materials and immediate subsistence to the artificers to work on. 
This loan of capital to the workman is supposed to give the 
capitalists the right to direct the distribution of the produce 
(p. 56-7). How the distribution is accomplished, the following 
data may help us approximately to ascertain . The rent of all lands 
in England about twenty years before was supposed by Adam 
Smith and others to have been twenty millions ; since that time 
the amount of rent had considerably increased ; the rapid rise of 
rent in the last thirty years was a well-known fact. Smith also 
supposed that the rental represented one-third of the value of the 
produce. Dr. Grey, in his late treatise on the income-tax, esti- 
mated the value of agricultural produce to amount to £112,000,000. 
The amount of exported manufacture according to !Mr. Pitt’s 
statement was the previous year (1804) about £50,000,000; 
the home consumption ^vas supposed to be treble the foreign. 
The total produce of labomr in agriculture and manufactures was 
therefore £312,000,000. The labomring population forms eight- 
tenths of the whole ; supposing their 'families to consist of five 
persons each, in a nation consisting of ten millions there wll be 
1,600,000 working men’s families ; the average annual income 
of such a family is £25. This multiplied by the number of 
families give a total wage bill of £40,000,000. 

Result ; Eight-tenths of the population — or the large majority 
who produce all the wealth — ^receive one-eightli of it, while two- 
tenths who produce nothing receive seven-eighths of tire pro- 
duced wealth. 

Or, a working man labours seven days for the capitalist, and 
one day in eight for himself, mfe, and children (pp. 94-6).^ 

" Sic VOS non, vobis mellificatis, apes ; 

Sic VOS non vobis fertis aratra, boves.”‘ 

The sum total of civilisation is to enable a lew of mankind to 

* You make the honey, but not for yourselves, bees ; 

You make the land fruitful, but not for yourselves, oxen. 
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This state of things was not brought about by tt V 
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The diATSion of the land being thus the ongm^^ cause o 
evil the reform of society must evideaUj start by remo\ mg 

cause The land therefore should be nationalised and set 

V with small farmers The land to be restored to the nation an 
the nation to the land ^gncultcie should be the mam occupa 
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tion of all. Of the sciences and arts only those should be pre- 
served and promoted that are necessary for the prosperit}!- of 
agricultural pursuits. > 


The significance of Hall’s book is, however, not to be sought in^ 
its reform schemes, which are e\ddently nothing else but an 
elaboration of the sentimental reaction against industrial progress. 
Its place in the histor}' of socialist thought is assured to it by its 
critical part, in which the rising opposition of the working classes 
against the factory system found so keen an expression. It is" 
the edge-like sharpness and mathematical precision of the nascent^ 
class antagonism which makes it into a herald of the approaching 
revolutionary period. At first the book remained unheeded. 
It was published in the year of Trafalgar and in the midst 
of internal inaction. The youth of tlie nation, the strong 
and adventurous, were either in the army and navy or 
profitabiy empfoyed fn the factories, mines, and commer- 
cial house? ; glory and prosperity kept them quiet. The course 
of the French Revolution and the repressive measures of Mr. Pitt 
either damped the ardour of the intellectuals or brought them 
back to a more conservative frame of mind. Hall’s book fell 
flat or was regarded as a paradox by the few papers which thought 
it worth while mentioning or reviewing it.^ These reviews had 
only the effect of calling the attention of Thomas Spence to 
Hall as a fellow-labourer. He sent him his Newcastle Lecture 
and other pamphlets and asked for his opinion. Hall at first 
replied with a few polite commonplaces, but aft(ir having been 
urged again and again to speak freely. Hall told Spence tliat his 
scheme was worth little, since it left capital and wage labour 
untouched. The capitalist sj’stem was so complicated and 
injurious an arrangement that it could not be mended, but must 
he completely abolished.® 

Hall’s book is also mentioned by George Mudie, an Owenite 

’ Monthly Review, tSo6, Vol. 51 ; Monthly Magarir.s, May, 1S07, 

’ Place, Add. MSS, 27808. Reply of Hall to Spence, June 7, 
5807 : Letters of Spence to Hall, June sS, Aug. 13, *807 ; Reply of 
Hall, Aug. 25, 1807. 
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STORM AND STRESS 


I. — REBELLIONS OF LABOUR 

Once a communist, always a communist. This applies, as far as 
social criticism is concerned, to Robert Southey. His Letters 
from England, published two years after Hall’s book, contain 
as destructive and one-sided a criticism of the new industrial 
era as the Effects of Civilisation. Southey only saw the poverty 
of the masses and he argued that, “ if religion were out of the 
question, it would have been better for them (the low'er classes) 
to have been bom among savages than in a civilised coimtry, 
where they are in fact the victims of civilisation ” {Letters, I., 
pp. 306-8). This is curiously reminiscent of Hall. The wealth 
which the new era brought in its train was " not equally and 
healthfully distributed through the whole system ; it sprouts 
into wens and tumours, and collects in aneurisms which starve 
and palsy the extremities ” ( 16 ., II., p. 147). It needed the pen 
of a Dante to describe the horrors of the Manchester factories 
( 76 ., II., pp. 139-44). The result of that system would be a 
violent revolution. " The introduction of machinery in an old 
manufacturing country always produces distress by throwing 
workmen out of employ, and is seldom effected without riots 
and executions. ... A manufacturing population is always 
ripe for rioting. They have no local attachments ; the persons 
to whom they look up for support they regard more with envy 
than with respect, as men who grow rich by their labour ; they ' 
know enough what is passing in the political world to think 
themselves politicians. . . . Governments who found their 
prosperity upon manufactmes sleep upon gunpowder. . . .' 

If the manufacturing system continues to be extended, in- 
areasing as it necessarily does the number, the misery, and the 
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' pemmoos lictiora tta courtien »ko ue f 
„d .h. «ho ... .ta»« 

„p„bl.ca»!m II > 1 '' •”“ opijsite pirt.ra " 

pemiltid to shock togrthcr m open conflict “ T„ the 
lie Ireedom uid ntaost to the existence ol the ““ p„ 
present ensts vie hove no hesiution in sn>nn5 it IS to tn^ 
side thnt the Inends ol the eonst.lntion most tom thi^i 
II the Wh B lenders do not lirst contihnte and then reslM 
people it they do not save them from their leaders iney 
already choosing in their own body the ConsUtoUoa 
the Monarchy and the NVhig aiutocncy niU mnolongume 
swept away The nauon is on fire at the four comers 
That the number of democrats is fast increasing with a 
and dangerous rapidity any man may satisfy himself , 
common and obvious means of inlomution It w a fact w c 
he may read legihly in the prodigious sale and still more 
6gious circulation of Cobbett s Rfgisfer and se\-eral other weeUy 
papers of the same descnption he may leam it in every stree 
of the manufactunng and populous towns in the heart of t e 
country The storm is most evidently brewing over out 

heads at this moment and if it cannot be dispersed before I 
bursts upon them we do not know where is our chance of being 
saved from destiucOon * 

«. And tl e storm burst First in the form of Luddism The m 
funated workmen destroyed machinery In March 1812 T'ar 
Uaitienl passed a law lot the protection 0! machinery punishing 
Ludd tc actions with death and m the second week of January 
1813 eighteen workmen died on the gallows at \ork* 

* Ed nburgh Rtvtem iSto 

• Henry Brougham Li/e and Timrt II pp 76-7 
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Byron, who had opposed that law in the House of Lords, evi- 
dently regarded this movement as one for freedom, and composed, 
in December 1816, the followng song of the Luddites : — 

" As the Liberty lads o’er the sea 
Bought their freedom, and cheaply, with blood. 

So we boys, we 

Will die fighting, or live free, 

And dorni with all Kings but King Ludd 

" WTien the web that we weave is complete 
And the shuttle exchanged for the sword. 

We will fling the winding sheet 
O’er the despot at our feet. 

And dye it deep in the gore ho has pour’d. 

" Though black as his heart its hue. 

Since his veins are corrupted to mud. 

Yet this is the dew. 

Which the tree shall renew 
Of liberty, planted by Ludd ! ” 

Quite different from the attitude of the rebellious aristocrat was 
that of the fighting democrat, William Cobbett.t Though in his 
cheap weekly edition of the Register, begun in the autumn, 1816, 
he represented Labour as the creator of all wealth and the foun- 
dation of the State {Political Register, November z, 1816), he soon 
appealed to the Luddites to desist from destroying machinery, 
and to join, instead, the movement for Parliamentary reform. 
Not machinery, but oligarchic rule, the debased state of currency, 
the heavy load of taxation consequent upon the enormous ex- 
penditure for war, pensions and sinecures, borough-mongering 
and Jewish Stock Exchange jobbery, were at the bottom of the 
misery of the working classes. These evils could only be removed 
by a popularly elected Parliament ( 76 ., November 30, 1816). 
Indeed, soon after Waterloo, Radicals.began to revive the demo- 
cratic traditions of the years from 1760 to I794> undertake 
the political education of the worldng classes. The City of London 
became again one of the foci of Liberal thought, and on December 
9, 1816, the Common Council told the Prince Regent that the 
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" Our manufacturers must consent to regulations ; our gentry 
must concern themselves in the education as well as in the 
instruction of their natural clients and dependents ; must regard 
their estates as secured indeed from all human interferences by 
every principle of law and policy, but yet as offices of trust, with 
duties to be performed, in the sight of God and their country. Let 
us become a better people, and the reform of all public griev- 
ances . . . will follow of itself. . . . Let us palliate where we 
cannot cme, comfort where we cannot relieve ; and for the rest 
rely upon the promise of the King of Kings by the mouth of His 
Prophet, ‘ Blessed are ye that sow beside all waters.’ ” ^ 

This was the first voice of Christian Socialism. 

2. — ^STRIICES AND DEMONSTRATIONS 

Andrew Ure, in his Philosophy of Mamijaciures, goes to 
the root of strike movements when he declares that the concen- 
tration of industry brought them in its train. " The textile 
manufactures consist of two distinct departments ; one carried 
on by multitudes of small, independent machines belon^ng to 
the workmen ; another carried on by concentrated systems of 
machinery, the property of the masters. The workmen of the" 
first class being scattered over a %vide tract of country, and being 
mutual competitors for work and wages, can seldom conspire 
with one another, and never with effect against their employers. 

. . . The operatives of the other class are necessarily associated 
in large bodies, and have no capitalsunk in machinerj'’ and work- 
shops. \¥hen they choose to strike they can readily join in the 
blow, and b}^ stopping they merely suffer a loss of wages for the 
time, while they occasion to their master loss of interest on his 
capital, his rent, his taxes, as well as injury to the delicate moving 
parts.of metallic mechanism by inaction in our humid climate.” ® 

As soon as the textile industry reached a sufficient degree of 
concentration the struggle between Capital and Labour began,' 

* S. T. Coleridge, Lay Sermons (in Constitution of Church and State), 
1830, pp. 414-30. 

’ A. Ure, Philosophy of ManufacUtres, Bohn’s Library edition, 
1861, p. 281. ■ 
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the following eharartenstie reso'uUoa — 
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inrtead of which by means ol taxation and restnctii'e laws be » 
reduced to wretchedness. Bonn-gh mrmgenng and tyranny 
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I “ It a well known that the seeds from whence these trouble* 
have sprung up £n* began t© vegetate acaonpt the *'*'^*’^ 
la&ashirt m the Utter end of 1799 and the bepncing of iSoO 
changing the aneet ol the oaaufacturmg datnets from that 01 
weal h peace and godhaess to that of compUmt B*rainst 1" « era, 
tanniniTs against tnBBtr> and a general try lot peace 1 — •-< 
aga ns the war wi h rranee |W Raid Ce Onpa «/ HU ^ c* 

*1 UanatactuTt 1817 p 73) 
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Evass, a traces-maker «ho alter the death oi Sp«« 
the literary roathpiece o! th» Spea«an doctnres . 
Pres’Ofi.al«atherwoiier, John Hooper, a labourer , Dr 

Watson phj'siaaa andArtharTlusUewood.UteroiCato- 

t^TTtp Eyaas tad been a menber ol the London Correspo nd^ 
Soaety and its seaetary la lyoS when the whole Execntis-e vere 
arrested and kept in pnson, witboat any tnal. for nearly* thr 
years. In iSi6 he pnhhshed a pamphlet enbOed Cknst^^'* 
Peixj which went through a seco^ edition m the same yea^ 

It is devoted to a demonstration ol the necessity of a relorm or 
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would prumote production. Instead o{ a re% oluUoa in the Und 
system the classes were treating the poor with ilalthus a 
theory that they had CO daaa whatsoever to the smallest portion 
cf food, '* and, in fart had no bosmess to be where they are 
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Also, the whole foreign policj’ was wrong. The Napoleonic Wars 
had only served the interests of Russia, which had become over- 
whelmingly powerful by swallowing Poland — the granary of 
Europe. The right policy would have been an alliance 
between England and France \rith the purpose of checking 
Russia. 

The same author published, probably in 1817, another pamphlet 
entitled Chrisiian Policy in full practice among the people of 
Harmony, a town in the State of Pennsylvania ... to 
which are subjouted a concise view of the Spencean system, of 
Agrarian Fellowship, and some observations on the manifest 
similarity between the principles of the system and the truly 
Practical and Chrisiian establishment of the Harmoniies. It 
contains a description of the communist colony of the Rappists, 
which Robert Owen bought up seven years later. 

Wule Evans was Spreading the sociabstic doctrines of his 
master, the other Christian philanthropists were busily engaged 
in organising popular demonstrations for political and social 
reform. They were the organisers of the Spa Fields meetings 
(November-December, 1816), which led to rioting and to the 
high treason trial against Dr. Watson and his son, Preston, 
Hooper, and Thistlewood. Their acquittal was due to the 
advocacy of Sir Charles Wetherell, who in a severe cross-examina- 
tion exposed the chief witness for the Crown as a spy. In March, 
1817, Parliament carried a BUI for the suppression of clubs and 
associations known as Spenceans or Spencean Philanthropists, 
for they were aiming at the confiscation and division of the lands 
as well as at the repudiation of the national debt. Parliament 
at the same time renewed the Corresponding Act, 1799, which 
prohibited all communication between political societies. Of 
the Spenceans only Thistlewood remained active. For a defama- 
non of Lord Sidmouth he was sent to prison for twelve months 
After his release he was active more than ever for reform, but 
his past experience and the events on the St. Peter’s Fields in 
Manchester (Peterloo) caused him to abandon all peaceful 
methods, and wnth the help of Government spies he organised 
the Cato Street conspiracy, for which he and four of his fellow- 
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coii'pirators paid with thuf livts on the gallows at S’ewgatf. 

on Ma> I l$2o 

Peterloo Bonnjinnif and Cato Street closed one ot the most 
agitated and terrible and at the same time mentally most actise 
and proh&c decades in British his^orj The chaotic fires of 
popular lebellions and a:>pirations in passing through the pre- 
temalural imag’nition ol Percv Byss!^ Shell*) fiaroed up m 
tory and splendour m 0"^*** ‘ Poems of the Time 

and Proirethens Lnbound. The baBing problems of the 
Econonuc Revolution and hnancul d ^tresses excited the Ic^cal 
md concentrated tfco"gM of Da .od Ricardo Thenew conditions 
of the wotkiag classes found in Robert 0»en a refonnct of excep- 
tional energy and constancy AO men of tindeistandirg wwe 
‘earthing for krowledge of social afla -s ihe modes of dislnbo 
t on of the na’ional income, the cause and cure of the nalfou 
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con praters paid with their lists cn the galtow-s at Newgate 

on May I iS 0 

Peterloo Bonnyma r and Cato Street dosed one ol the most 
agitated and terrible ani at the same tine mentally most actn'e 
and prol &c decades m British history The chaotic f res ol 
popular rebeUoas ard as^ratioTS in pass ng through the pie- 
teniatural imaginat on oi Percy Bysshe ‘'helley flamed op in 
fury and splendour in ^tteen Slab Poems of the Time 
and Prometheus Cnbound The bafil ng problems of the 
Economc Resolution and flnanaal distresses exated tie logical 
and concentrated thought of David P card® The new conditions 
of the working classes found m Robert Owen a tefonner of excep- 
t onal energy and constancy Afl men ol understanding were 
‘earch ng for knowledge ol social aflain the inodes of distnbu 
t oa of the aa loaal mcorae the cause and cure of the nation 
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* Colquhoun s treatise was the book of Mowing des 
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Colquhoun was fully acquainted with the revolu 
movements As London magistrate since 1792 he studi 
domgs and proclamations ol the Correspondmg Society ^ _ 

revolutionary mteUectuals. He appears to have had a nan 
the composition ol the secret reports with which the GovOTin 

]usti£ed in Parliament the measures they proposed for cbeiii 

those movements He also knew his Adam Smith and tol 
readers that labour was the so □rce of wealth. Million* oi 

individnals hedeclaia pass through life without being aw*r* 

that the food clothing and the other convemences and condor 

wbch they enjoy proceed entirely from the labour of the peop e 
employed la agnimlture mines and minerals in manufactures 
and handieialts m trade commerce navigation and fishena 
It IS by the labour ol the people that all tanks of t e 

* L«/* fl/ Rfftert Ow 4 n 1857 1 pp 150 125-7 J Ltcivfi 

onJlAmanHappiKtti 1825 MUlanS Ripristniati t June 25 j83‘ 
Bray lAiour’t nrenji iSjg p 85 
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community in every condition of life annually subsist ; and it is 
by the produce of this laTsour alone that nations become powerful 
in proportion to the extent of the surplus which can be spared 
for the exigencies of the State.” The people who produced all 
these things were poor, and it was quite true that *' every State 
is supported by the poverty of the community composing the 
body politic. Without a large proportion of poverty there could 
be no riches, since riches are the offspring of labour, while labour 
can result only from a state of poverty. Poverty is that state 
and condition of society where the individual has no surplus 
labour in store, or, in other w'ords, no property or means of 
subsistence but what is derived from the constant exercise of 
industry. Poverty is therefore a most necessary and indispensable^ 
ingredient in society, without which nations and communities 
could not exist in a state of civilisation. It is the lot of man. 
It is the source of wealth, since \wthout poverty there could be 
no labour, no riches, no refinement, no comfort, and no benefit 
to those who may be possessed of wealth, inasmuch as without a 
large proportion of poverty; surplus labour could never be 
rendered productive in procuring either the conveniences or 
luxuries of life.” ^ ^ 

What is the amount of wealth produced annually, and how is it 
distributed ? The question of distribution began at that time to 
interest the bulk of the nation. This curiosity arose from two 
sources — ^first, from the manufacturing and commercial class, who 
felt that, for all their efforts and risks, the largest part of the 
national income fell to the landed interests ; it was the beginning 
of the struggle for the abolition of the Com Laws ; secondly, 

. from social critics who, as we have seen from Hall, were quite 
sure that Labour was the producer of all wealth and received 
very little, but wanted accurate data to base their arguments 
upon ; it was the beginning of economic socialism or the agitation 
for the abolition of Capitalism. A 

Colquhoun appeared to satisfy this quest for facts and figures 
of distribution by giving appro.ximately correct, at any rate. 

‘Patrick Colquhoun, Resources of the British Empire, 1814, p. 
no ; the same, Treatise on Indigence, 1806, pp. I'-g, 
t 
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The stress laid by Cblqubonn on labour producing ^ 

srealth could not but painfully emphasise the small re\var 
fell to the share of Labour The ojatrast was sinking 
wise the profits of the manufactureis compared nnfav® 
with the rent of the landowners all the more so as Co,^_^^ 
sometimes regarded the work of the manufacturers and gen 
1 the manufacturing capital as productne labour 
, 109) The mdefimteness o! the concept of Productiii'e lA 

as we shall see later is one of the weakest points of 
Pohtical Ectmomy and has been a. frmtful source of error 
the general impression which O^uhoun s treatise left on the nun 
of its readers was that laboar formed the source of weal 
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Reasoning Iroin this premise there appeared to be no justification 
tor tlie mode ol distribution. Where lay the error ? 

Tliis problem was taken up b}^ Ricardo and by Owen. Ricardo 
asked, what were the principles that ought to govern tlie distri- 
bution, and why were they ineffective ? How did it come that 
such a large part of the national income was absorbed by Rent ? 
And Owen asked, why did Labour receive so small a share, and 
why was the nation, as a whole, in the face of the enormous 
productive forces created by invention and science, still so poor 
that poverty fell to the lot of the great majority ? 

Ricardo believed he had discovered the source of mischief in 
,the Com Laws and Poor Laws ; Owen in the new machinery 
being exploited exclusivelj' in the interest of the capitalists, and, 
generally, in the ignorance of the rationalist truth that man did 
not make liis own character, but that it was made for him by the 
past and present conditions. 

Other reformers, like Thomas Attwood and John Gray, 
believed the medium of exchange (gold) and the whole process of 
circulation of commodities were at the root of all social misery. 
They were, therefore, currency reformers, or proposed a different 
form of exchange. 

The Radicals, as we know, thought the cause of discontent 
and social unrest was the oligarchic form of government. 

All those streams of opinion intert%vined or crossed and formed, 
in their courses, large movements which filled British histor}' 
from 1815 to about 1850. 

2. — DAVIO RICAKDO 

Among the theorists of Political Economy there has been none 
more inductive, and less abstract in method, than Ricardo. The 
misconception regarding his method arose, first, from his as- 
sumption that the problems which preoccupied him were known 
to everybody, and that, therefore, his main business was to 
supply the commentary and solution ; secondly, from the erron- 
eous view prevailing until recently, that a great writer was 
enunciating eternal truths, instead of merely attempting to in- 
terpret a minute segment of the passing waves of human historj'. 
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and at this view he arrived comparativeh' late (about rSiq). 
through the propaganda of Owen and the Owenites. On the 
other hand, he always believed tlrat there was an irreconcilable 
opposition of interests between Capital and the landed aristo- 
cracy who lived on ground rent. 

Although Ricardo was profoundly convinced that Capital was 
the creative and driving power of society, and that Labour was 
merely the appendage and instnjment of Capital, he neverthe- 
less made labour the foundation of his theories, without defining, 
in an unambiguous manner, the concept of labour. We shall deal, 
in the following chapter, with the erroneous inferences caused 
by that ambiguity ; meanwhile, let us consider the law which, 
according to Ricardo, governed economic life. 

It is the law of exchange-value.^. 

Given utility, the exchange- valu’e of a commodity arises from 
labour, and is measured b}' tlie quantity of labour necessary to 
produce the commodity. Political Economy deals, as a matter 
of course, wth commodities that can be increased at any 
time and in any country, by human industry. The quantity 
of labour which measures value, is that which is necessarj' 
under the most unfavourable circumstances of production. 
It is, to use a modem economic term, marginal labour, or 
final utility labour, that measures value or forms tlie standard 
of value (Ib. I. 2, .II.). Exchange-value and natural price are 
identical. 

Value and riches are not identical. Riches or wealth consist 
of utilities, of an abundance of useful things, while value depends 
on the difiiculty or facility of production. A person may possess 
for a period of, say, ten years, the same quantity of useful things, 
or the same quantity of wealth, yet its value may have increased 
or diminished according to the changes that have taken place 
during that period in the quantity of labour necessary for pro- 
duction. If, in the meantime, new machinery had been brought 
■into operation which displaced a certain quantity of human 
labour, the exchange value of those goods wall have decreased ; 
or, conversely, if, in the meantime, a larger quantity of labour 
will have to be employed in order to produce the same amount 
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Rent IS a surplus profit on the cultivation ol land paid by 
cultivator to the owner It presupposes pnvate property w 
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Suppose tl ere are in a new country three qualit cs of land— 
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Uticn however the cultivated area proves inadequate and 
See il3o Eitay on txt !■* cnee #/ Lets Pnus 0/ Cor" 1B15 
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therefore, the fanners have recourse to soil No. 2, which jaelds 
but ninety quarters of com. As soon as this is accomph’slied 
there is a surplus profit on No. i, amounting to ten quarters. 
With the further increase of capital and population the soil No. 3 
must be cultivated, which 3'ields but eighty quarters. In this 
case the rent of soil No. i will be twenty quarters, and that of 
No. 2 will be ten quarters. And in the same proportion as we 
descend the scale of land qualities and reach marginal land 
which just covers the cost of production and thus produces no 
surplus profit, the rent of the superior qualities rises. 

It is, as we have seen, marginal land that determines rent, and 
marginal labour that determines exchange-value. And as the 
inferior qualities of agricultural land require a greater quantity 
of labour to reproduce the cost and jneld a profit, the exchange- 
value of agricultural produce must rise. 

Had Ricardo thought out his theory of marginal labour to its^s. 
last consequences, he would have come to the conclusion that 
the profits of all better equipped manufacturing establishments 
also partook of the nature of rent. For, if labour under the 
most unfavourable circumstances forms the standard of exchange 
value, all establishments which work under more and more 
•favourable circumstances must yield sinqilus profits or rents. 
But he has not gone beyond stating the theory of marginal 
labour. 

Having dealt with value and rent, we must consider Ricardo’s 
theory of wages. Wages are not the price paid to the workman 
for the produce of his laboiu:, but they represent a certain amount < 
of food, clothing, shelter, and conveniences of life according to^ 
the habits and customs and the degree of civilisation of the 
country or district in which the workman lives, in order to enable 
him to exist and perpetuate his race without increase or diminu- 
tion Or, in other words, wages are intended to restore to the 
labourer the phj^iological wear and tear caused by his exertions 
in field, factory, mine, office, and shop. In progressive Countries 
the money wages have a tendency to rise, since the price of agri- 
cultural produce, according to the law of value, must rise, and 
the bulk ,of wages consists of agricultural produce. The only 
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factor which depresses wages is nachmuy, for 

diction a part of the capital whidi would ha\ e been o 

the circulating portion (for wages) is added to the 

But the introduction of machiocry is only profitab ® . 

money w^es nse and this nse is the eflect of the extensio 

agncnltnie to inferior soils, or the nse of agncultural prices. ^ 

On the whole in a ptogtessne country rent Md money 
have a tendency to rise 

How docs this nse act on the reward of Capital ? 

The v’alue of the produced commodities after deducting 
cost of the fixed capital is divided into profit and wages 
as wages ha\ e the tendency to nse profit must has e the tendency 
to falL For if one whole consists of two portions one pot 
must decrease when the other increases Wages and profit 
in an inverse ratio to each other Expenence shows also ^ 
the nse of agncultural pnees u more prompt and rapid than tw 
of wages The worlman is therefore less benefited than * 
hndowTier 

Before we sum up Ricardos theories m so far as thov 
are relevant to our subject it most be pointed out that t''* 
have been dealing with pure theory leaving out of account such 
factors as supply and demand and fluctuations in the marke 
which lead to desnalions trom the theoretical laws and wh^ 
cause the natural pnee to become the market price Ricardo 
has not neglected those distuibmg factors but he always assumes 
that the natural price forms the centre of gravitation round 
which the market pnee fluctuates The exchange-values or 
natural prices ate in John Stuart Mills simile the sea level 
while the market prices are the npples and waves ‘ 

Ricardo s theories may be summed up as follows The antre 
of h« sjatera is the law of exchange value. Labour under the 
«“ost unfavourable arcumstanws « the foundation of value 
rpiantity of such labour or marginal labour is the standard 
of value or the natural pnee This pnee is represented in the 
ccstolproducton(fixedcap-taliised vvagespaid profit) Higher 
or lowCT wages do not appteaaUy aflect the pnee but they do 
‘J S Mil 3 eh 3 I I 
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considerably affect the volume of profit. Wages rise or fall accord- 
ing to the movement of agricultural prices, and if wages rise 
profit sinks, and vice versa. With the development of capitalist 
activities, the population increases, agriculture extends to 
inferior soils, rent rises, com prices go up, wages go up, but profit 
sinks. The more Capital risks and undertakes, the less its rela- 
tive income, the greater the income of the iMdowning class, 
which does nothing for the growth of civilisation. Moreover, 
manufactured commodities are losing in value, since the im- 
provement in machinery lessens the quantity of labour, and, 
therefore, decreases their value, while the com prices rise, since 
inferior soils are taken into cultivation which, as a matter of 
course, require larger quantities of labour. The result of the 
progress of civilisation is prosperity of the landowning classes 
and severer stmggle of the capitalist classes. And yet it is Capital 
which creates civilisation ! Were this result the natural outcome 
of economic life nobody woxdd have any right to complain. 
But it is not the natural effect. It is produced artificially by 
class legislation, — ^viz. the Com Laws. By closing the English 
markets to foreign com English agriculture is forced to have 
recourse to inferior soils, and thus to larger expenditme of labour 
quantities, which, by the law of value, raise the natural price. 
Diminished supply, limited competition, marginal labour and 
marginal, lands combine to produce that effect. The interests 
of the landowning classes are thus opposed to the interests of the 
whole community. 

This is the Ricardian interpretation of the Economic Revolu- 
tion and the social turmoil produced by it. The middle classes 
found in it a dear and logical exposition of their own feelings ; 
they knew now their real enemj' ] and they gained some insight 
into the movement of population, prices, profits, rents, and wages. 
The agitation for Parliamentary reform and the abolition of the 
Com Laws appeared theoretically established and justified. 
Ricardo’s treatise, while it imdoubtedly contributed to the 
aggravation of the warfare between the people and the Tory 
aristocracy, softened the antagonism between Capital and Labour. 
The manufacturers learned the cause of strikes and the reason 
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gtadoally to to itsaidtd u tie toly P ^ ^ Itga! 

Sney tod m I8t6 Ptol ament U,B 

tenda-Ensltod accepted ' theotetical tod 

(.774 t«I« btotled »itl> tdtmo (rapid 

ptacPcal about money Tbe capaneon ® ^<,„btod. 

endosmsolltodrl mtool.etnre „^ontbe 

and tie enormons mtieiiditoie and loans lor 
other led to the BatiE Reslnction (t/97l ^ oj and 

leEalteoder -n-econritry rrassnOennE Imnt 

srher the Bant sospooded specie payment and rsto 

notes tod many pnvale bnsiress men tssu aithoegh the 

the porpose o! pajms nases to there japreoa 

pnee ol EOld padnally rose and pa^ money 
t cm many currency relormets could ^ ^ made wto 

Bcw asd astonishiog expenenee that paper coold 
money eren ll totally depnvcdcl itamclallrcbaats. 

As Jar as our subject of social reiorm is ccncetn 
two loads ot currency wnlets. Some oJ them arpi 
proper basa ol money was the productue power 0 ^ 

Money bemg the medium oJ exchange ol goods an . ij,c 

ou„M to be as much money in the country as to fa 
exchanges, ho good slandmg business man oug ^ 

hampered bj Ucla ol the arcalaling medium in his tran 

The banks which »xre heessed to issue notes si ould ^js 

lend him as much paper money as he needed Other 
were of opinion that money was merely a rcce pt for 
produced which receipt enabled the producer to exchange 


for goods of equal s aluc . ^ 

The former writers on currency were numerous and bad 
»eprtsentalives m Pailiameat who in the first 
nmeteenlh century spoke in (as-our of their theones 
their most actiiie followers was Tt omas Attwood (17^3 ^“5 ) 

the son of aBinnii^ham banker who m the years from 181 ® 

i8ig issued several pamphlets on currency reform and m 
years from 1829 to 1839 ’’^as pcommently associated with ati 
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often the leader of, all popular movements in Birmingham and 
the ^lidlands. In l8i6, the j^ear of the final \’ictorj>’ of gold over 
silver and the year of the beginning distress, he published a 
pamphlet entitled The Remedy, or Thoughts o« the present 
Distress; one year later he issued A Letter to Mr. Vansiitart 
on the Creation of Money, and in 1819 a pamphlet Observa- 
tions on Currency, Population, and Pauperism, in form of a 
letter to IMr. Arthur Young ; the latter pamphlet being intended 
to show that the resumption of specie pajunent by the Bank of 
England in conformity with the so-called Peel’s Act (1819), t.e., 
on the basis of gold, w’as injurious also to the landed interests.^ 
’Attwood’s theorj' may be outlined as follows : — 

All riches come from labour in agriculture, manufacture, and 
trade. All labour comes from the population. With the 
increase of the population the needs multiply, and also the 
resources and exertions of society to satisfy those needs. 
Increase of the population means therefore increase of production 
and wealth. This progress has no limits. But the employment 
of labour and the production of wealth are only rendered possible 
through the agency of the circulating medium. The invention 
of money has done more for the progress of society than any 
other. It facilitated division of labour and thus led to all the 
other inventions and improvements of which Adam Smith speaks. 
Hence it follows that if the population increases the quantity of 
the circulating medium must be increased, else it becomes 
unequal to its increased duties", and the population becomes 
redundant, which really means a shortage of the circulating 
medium. Labour and employment cannot be brought together, 
goods remain unexchanged, rvith the result that stagnation and 
misery overtake society. It is therefore evident that the well- 
being of the society depends on the facility with which capital 
is exchanged for industrj^, and consumption for production. 
The medium which facilitates this process of circulation is mone3^ 
which not only must exist in an adequate quantiW, but must be 
elastic enough to expand %vith the expansion of population. 

' A summary of these currency theories and an elaboration of 
' their arsnimcnts are given in Gemini Letters, 1S44. 
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difficulties, but finally u-on Ibe day ^j5 of 

Jiadtially to be legmded as the only P"^ orfy legal 

Sey Ld m tfitfi “ thi, penod 

tendei-rcsland accepted '“'“'"f'”''’™, theoretical and 
(1774 rfitfi) »P-“* bnsllcd »alh > 1 ®““ ^ionltiin (tnP>'* 
practical about money Tie eapn ^ tho one hand 

cndosuigoi lands) manuliclute “f “"f „_o«s on the 
and the enormous expenditure and loans !o P tp^ ej^e 

other led to 11 e Banh Restriction ( 17 ( 17 ) "to® “ >^d and 

legal lender The country n-as stillet.nE '"’“/..^onMioun'i 

silett the Bank suspended specie payment and It 

notes and many private busmess men issued ^jjjougti Ibe 
the purpose ol payanj ivases to their notkme .je-,eoa 

price ol gold gradually rose and paper money sude^ cP 
MO many currency relormers conli not nd „to 

new and astonishin| experience that paper could 

money e\en it totally depn%ed ©I Its metallic bas» 

As iai as our subject of social relona u concern . 

two kinds ol currency wnters. Some of them argu 
proper basis of mooey was the productive power of ^ 

Money being the medium of exchange of goods and la 
ought to be as much money in the country “ ^ . to be 

exchanges ^o good standing business man ought 
hampered by lack of the circulating medium in Ins tiansa 
The banks which were heensed to issue notes should '*^'** ^ 
lend Vtun as much paper money as he needed Other re 
were of opinion that money yns merely a receipt for 
produced which receipt enabled the producer to exchange 


for goods of equal value . 

The former wnters on currency were numerous and ha 
representatives m Pari ament who in the first decade o 
nineteenth century spoke m favour ol their theories 
the r most active followers was Thomas Attwood (i 7®3 ’ 

the son of a Bimunghani banker who m the years from i8xo 
1819 issued several paro^ilets on currency reform and t 
years from 1829 to 1839 was jRominently associated with an 
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PERSOSAEU. ^^Eouring poor, 

with “SrSn;. Ho united in hjp- 

and an imagination led by soa. man 

sonality the ahtowdness and keen ey ^ ^ the 

Z emotionalism and business of cotton spinning 

management of textile uppermost in his mmd ^ 

in MaUester and New 1^“'' by his stmnS 
emotions and imagining success to success , Kventy 

reason. He then marehod from s the ago f 

litem a drapery shop at S^o d ,^^(uries in Man^este. 

years, manager J ^rtner of one of “educator 

then factory o^vne^, ^ Scotiand and rationalist _ 

facturing establishments s^y^aith and fame were • 
of his numerous employees. e'lacted cheerful oh 

IJ^yconsciouseffortonte^-jj^omparabiy^ 
from his subordinates, and Owen’s wiU^g V P 

education and higher ^standing and sterhng 

their tribute of r.pee to h» und^ tima^ 

Prince, Lanark became, for ^ a Welsh 

Me^ at^^nage 

saddler and ironmonger. % speakers m 

school, became one of the b however, ^ ^ 

lucid and vigorous ^^^lisb _ philanthropy. 

the sphere of trade, jq^t of mankind, his s ® 

himself to the mission of a s , executive cap V 

exactness of statement, md wmder^^^ S 

to an end. Of ^ exemplihed to ^ losses, dis- 

1817 onwards mcr^ g iahures. his social 

his career, which Nvas society became b Regenerated 

appointments. iia ‘".tS had 

criticism marred by - ^l^rming and disarnun 
into prophecies, and _v,hd. ., . nvpr a multi- 

much of the credulity o a , bumanity ' meanings 

Still, his insight tutof”':^ education, 

tude of shortcomings , .p^ytees rendered t 

of the new inventions, the . o, Co«o3»*.®, 

• Robert Sonlhey. Sir 


the CCONOMIbTb 

Ubour andv-ealth 

.s suppose to bcltapromouonoltoj.=^^^^^^^ ^ ^ 

US such an txpar ive cunency -tablish 9^ restrict*^ 

circuUtirg med um it took great p^s commwiity easHy 

and reslncting currency Were gold ah soeb a com 

procurable there uould be nothing to expanding 

„„d.ly ,.dd te c.p.bl. .1 au.ldnns tl» 
p^.cuv=p«pja..0« Md. 

„™tn« ,l B not aasdy 

fuctuationswhicharcbeiondourcoitrol , restneted 

Irom the contradiction ol an expanding ^e > rornmcfce «« 
medium of exchange Population trade and commerce 
being strangulated Hence the di-ttess. thinkers 

Attvrood belongs to the usual *yP® j^erpre* 

who are possessed wth one idea u i cli they u« 1« . 

tation ot past and present history under 

break the facts until they are made to ptov e that wt , ^ 
hes or controls the whole course ©I human history . 

argued that it was the paper currency ^ollow^ng upon ^ 
Restriction which enabled England to carry the ' apolcon ^ 

to a successful issue In his eyes this period was ptW^ 
trade and commerce flourished and the working 
peaceful But as soon as the Government giving way 

fiaaaaeis jobbers and Jews began to prepare measure o 

leumption ol speae payments business slackened and i> 
set in After i8ig it was Pel s Act to which he “cibed e\ y 
evil and when in the course of the trade cycle distress gradu^^ 

disappeared and the country enjoyed years of prespenty " ^ 

was quite sure that they were preceded by a large Issue of 
notes. On the whole he refused to believe that England 
ev-er prosper as long asPed s Act remained in force The rem y 
lot this deplorable state o! thu^ was of course a return to 
period ol the Bank Rcstnction and creation of paper money ® 
the basis of the productive power o! the nation To make go 
the basis ol the orcnlating medium he argued was tantamoun 
to making the social pyramid stand on its apex 
To the objeebon that Eo^and was not suHenng from a shortage 
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most of tne ncea ,insatisfied. The xi rreators of 

„£ the nation tentained ^sat^^^^ „ere ‘he 

be first supplied. Th« p profitable , „m„nera- 

tvealth and wool them to employ then o' „^h,ber 

oppordnnHy ^ halists were oo®^'”* p„perty. The 

tive wages. The cav . in accumulating v r 

end their "'“'^the other hand, toimed the g . ^ 
labouring classes, o consume most of ^ . ^Quid be 

ot the popvaation and wordd con tte 

the case if the curr ^ , , xj^greforc be, Break .. naove 

ThecryolthenationshouWtoj.y^^ “ITretonns 

gold chains from snch “^^'^JioWion of the Com 

freely and e^ily ' ^^^.^jnentary reform, etc., etc. 

must T)rov€» futile* * •j-n'o+ioti scxxi3»^ r « 

Laws reduction oi ‘“f ' ‘“Cdr^ation wr® If «f '^^nted 
would avail nought as long ^the ^ j tender had dso ca 

.The estahlishmentf SOld^“ ^ 

much harm to the gy, the pnces feU ^^y^ing 

sequence of the gold and private debtj 

wlule the contracts, natio remainhd, 

feTpraln^ — ' “ rcr-tmvemies on Owen and John 

The influence of the curt J^^gq^gnt chapter. 

Gray will be dealt with m a theorists see J- S. !■ > 

" iFor a retutation of *e 3, chap. 13- § 4- 

Principles of Political Econorny. 
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T— PERSONVUTVMJDINFtOt''^ 

mnelDOill. cwtuiy ™ 

sopluc «peculatiQtis nor oolstandins acUTiti» 

by str^oi charrctor ar.d untmng of the 

witnessed and tooV pirt in the nse lod ^ o! the 
mdnstiui rerohUon the soaai ^UUotis ^nflne®* 

wortoni classes for ecoooccuc and political P® . ^ ,, still 

on the moiemenls of this pmM ’T* health 

bong felt His strong and simple Intellect. resulted 

and even temper al«j-s under the control of t^«. 
bantmhtoVen energetic *'™Sht wming vo 
confidence and rapidity of resolution which . ^jejedity 

leadership of men These quahbes mostly the r«^t oin 
and natural gifts were ascribed by Owen to las , for 
gained the conviction that the character of man wht* 

bun by the drcomstances mto which he was bom which 

he lived. As soon as Owen had attained to that 

was with him one of his few leading pnnaples his ^fjjce 

simple in the arrangement of ideas, and * m 

graduafly became calm and serene and anger and lU ^ 

within him* Bnt he has failed to evplain why so many 

brother rationalists who were imbued wath the same 
never attained to that sanpliaty of reasoning serenity o 
capaaty ior leadership and soaal reform activities win ‘ 
hsn so conspicums a personality 

That was one side of Owois character . ^ 

Beneath his armour of dispassionate logic bum 

1 Lt/t e/ RoUrt Oxen (Altlobtognphy) 1837 1 .. P 3 ®* 
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PERSOl^Al^i^^ — the labouring poor. 

t. . the glow of compassion «e united in his per- 

heart with the gio^v ^nsions. He um 

and an imagination fed by socia manj 

senility the *te»dh^^d U J ^ tlten ^pShinl 

„an“eme„tolte.tUewottosahdtt^^ 

I llLhester and New hy «. “n- 

emotions and imaginings ' success to success , twenty 

..ason. He 

tice-in a drapery shop o S greatest manu- 

years, manager of on „_rtner of one of the gr -^ucator 
then factory orvner. Scotland and rabonahs 

facturing establishmen s ^galth and fame wer , (j^ence 
of his numerous employees. ^^^^ted obeerfu ob^ 

out any conscious effort on his pa^ 
from his subordinates, ^ Owen s ' ^ worth. 

education and higher ® ^ . understanding an s ^ philan- 

their tribute of respect to bts educational and 

Princes, dukes, and lor s became, for a time, p 
thropic work, and ^<^'\Lanf ^ ^c ,pu of a W 

from 18x5 to i 8 ao, the Mecca at a 

saddler and ironmonger. ' speakers ^ 

school, became one of however, dedicated 

lucid and vigorous Enghs . philantbropy’ , ^.g^hsin, 

the sphere of trade, comme , pjankind, his s j^e 

hhasdita.hemUsion °ia^«»«“ ,,ecutwe 

to an end. Of his tong Sed to the f dis- 

1817 onwards increasing y lailnres. ma err social 

his career, which wrto f“r„n”octoty “"'' Lmerated 
appointments. His outlooh •>» J ^ W®™'.” tSodi had 

c^dcism ma^ed hy «ng^“’ disartorng ««« 

- into prophecies, and h ^ multi- 

much of the credulity of a humam y meanings 

Stitt, his infinite s»>ar>ty ^ some »' “ ^a„n. 

tade of shortcomings ; wd “ Vdered to .nf“‘ ““ 
of the new inventions, the s Coliogo**.- . 829 , 
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tetory l^lauon ud Ite O'' 

classes ha\-c secured for him one rf IW 

history oi socialism . . to the 

Owen was the first Bntish 5®'^* * woductive forces 
past for inspiration but ° of coUective pr^ 

unlocVed by modem saence , „ncniploywi and 

ducuon and distribution first on b^f o _y.jy impressed 

afterwards of sooety as a wb^e 'tiTe n^ ^Sm«y 

by the faahties for wealth production whwi « ® . tended 

afiorded. It seemed to him that mannnate ^ 

by a comparativdy smaD number ol ^ 

soon be capable of supplying the needs of ^ „pa 

then to become of the working classes ? ^e j„,T,ocrat. N* 

ganda among the labouring populaUon be was no 
^ always with them but nrrer of them He could U 
seU-saetifiemg father and teadier their authwtatis ^ 
leader but neyer the pnttms inter pare* He was ^ i.votirwas 
from all demagogy InteUingtheworkingda^^ addmethat 
the source of wedth he never laded to qualify »t by ^ 

oidy weH-direeled or ptoperly-directed goiy 

fountam of nches and standard of value Moreover 
modem machinery which caused the sources of lower 

abundanUy* He at first used to speak of them as 
orders then with the nse of co-opcration trade 
mechanics mstitutes and Chartism he called them p 
classes. From him they learned socialism but it was 
co-operative and not militant socialism * 

strongly opposed to strikes trades-union st pobey an 
warfare. His struggle was not primarily against jjje 

wickedness but against error and ignorance of wh ch bo 
possessmg classes and the labouni^ poor w ere the victims 
Which was that cardinal and lateM error t 
^On tii 4 pTofoud Arranffmmti Mr Oti<« 1819 (Three 
tekir Ricardo) 
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Bentham’s formula is O"""’" f ^OTy mdividuals ate rare 
^ons is happiness. at all. This sUte ol 

.options, and happy nations perversion ol the hM 

S cannot have he»^^p^^^^ '"^^0 

^viU, since voMi^n ^ J that j,^dly 

like ah rationalists. .^^ 3 , governs man. Reas . 

materials ol which are imp gence the cause 0 

or lalsely trained, create emhjl^ “ “”lTand 

of man to achieve his o ] Owen, m the c . ^ 

^ndgment.. It consists scc^ “ ^^es Ms o'™ chamct«, 

generally accepted ° . character is made or 

whUe the truth is th^t man s he nv^ 

drcumstances into winch , inferior men ; goo 

works. Inferior conditions p conditions are tho 

r^ces create dood JS:^, ippess, “^„t£s 

favour ignorance, ,var. These co 

ness, hypocrisy, supem i^ to spread the 

prevah to-day, and reformer is, manifes y, V 

The first business of therefor^ Sat wLd 

truth concerning the fo S his four 

infiversal consent for such a ^'^S t thf years 

create good characters written m the y 

Essays on the Forma lon ^ 

i8i3-x5-^ , .a circumstances depen , 

The creation of g°°‘L.Sout such an ahimdan 
abundance of wealth. poverty is on ^vardice. 

the many must J^sts f^orance, bad 

circumstances, for it Owen’s pamph > p 

The,, idea. ar. ^ " ,i.,g Sys,», f “c'lly oj 

eiiBie E#«« »/ "“Jitter.. m>d R«fc'‘ 

Memorial to the AU „ Owen’s 

Laimrft, ^vritten in 18x5^0- economics ^ 

Rationalist Psy<^^S°^.rhr^,eading of the ° -U- 

main fields of research. - The sp n., 

^Reprinted in Li/* o/0«f*».I-.PP- 
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are alike important For as loig as the old 
acter bmldmg prc%^ the infmte multiphcalion ^ 

only be exploited by the few to the dctnmcnt ^oa 

while as long as the matenal resources are scanty me 
of the possessing and ruling minonly to any reform 
whelming, and poNxrty will reman the lot of the maj 
The great importance of our times is that both req ^ 
universal happiness are at hand The new truth ^yjg 

formation of character is being revealed, and ^man- 

produced at an unprecedented rate The tunc for ^ 

apation has arrived Owen, as the new charactCT- u ^ 
the one hand, and the inventors of the industrial m . 
on the other, are creating that great cmis of 
human history He has shown what could be done by ^ 
and beocrolcnt care for the worUng people, and under it* 
industrial cond-tions with the maclunery created by ' 
wealth can be made as plentiful as water TbenchwiU"' 
samfice nothing by conscntuig to a change of j,q 

sooal arrangements in favour of all. And the poor nw 
more envy and hate the nch since the opportunity w-ill soon 
given to then to produce as touch wealth as they hVed. 

Owen exclaim^ " Any general character, from the be 
the worst, from the most ignorant to the most enlightened, 
be given to any commnnity. even to the world at large, by 
application of proper means , whidi means are, to a great cxtCT . 
at the command and under the control of those who have inuu 
race m the affairs of men." Given the proper carcumstances, i 
*s^ttobegin with the formation of the character of the infan » 
for these bemg ' pasave and wonderfully contrived cornpoun 

. can be trained to acquire any language, saitiments, bclif^ 

or any habits and manners, not contrary to human natui® 
(Ftrsj £ssay on Ol^ Formalwn of CharaiUr) Side by side wi^ 
tiaimng must go the opportumty for *' honest and useful cmplor 
ments to those so trained,*’ by aehich means " some of the 
^stances which tend to graerate. continue, or increase, early 
bad habits' wQl be withdrawn This truth combined with the 
evident fact that the vrorld is now bemg saturated with wealth. 
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leading it is high 

render the “'rT, for. «< 

Sed oTL na^e -d 

(he world for the last is about t° his 

changes axe m repe'e of titans- 

important step to , attaining. ^ rnind in ini^ 

naLal powers seem “'^t^e whole roa^»' “trpre- 

actionsof thepKsmg^ increasing m 6 „„ 

motion : behold .1 mM _,_^^^^ent (»« 

paring, ere long, t .^rowing ferment 

Formolion »/ CUracUA- ohserver of ‘he P ^owledge 

Owen was emdenOy “^1^ 

and agitation among . ^is reform act ^ mankind 

gathered missionary career ^^‘"^^tasy when the 

aUy entered upon hi , ^een a moment o .j^g elements 

from misery. mnst liave ^ d. The^^ 

full import of his mi^i ^ jgiy -n as a socialist. 

had been ^few Eanarh w« reh® - 

shrewd cotton spmne ^ to th ^ con^ 

Private initiative, he •• for cheaf 

neither education ^^ect all their fac ^^ert 

mercehavehee^ram in the commercial 

and sell dear ’, noble art, • eqnirements , 

and successful m foresight and , -^g and increase 

.orld, deemed to P°^^^;:;,ove the mor^ahits 
wlule such as attemp v^m they empioy» Govern- 

the comforts of ‘“'^ “"“■‘''“'T’^ofaS national 
entlmsiasts ” («W f „f national sdueidmn 

ment to carry ‘“|‘erte those ebcu®t»'g ^ 

employment etion of good ''’““^cmnstances. m the 

iavonrable to the e„a „r competition 

that he began to se ftahsmand so 

shape of an antithesis of e»P 

and co-operation. 
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Pnor <o .SIJ O.-o. * «< ^"™Tt ^“ot >»•?'’ 

J> b,i-«d ,.eat.=g ^=Ur.Ut« 

iny radjc2l change ot Ihc sj-slem ol pro, y. ^ ^ 

’ : and l*giUative action. In * ■> 


thrwish pnvate iniliaUve 3 


i and supcnttteo- 


e attention to the ®* 7 - 

he toU them, the 


dents to devote rt 

Eipenence has also sh«r*Tt you he toU tnem. 
of the results between mecham^ra. which u clean, we 
and alwa>-s m a h gh state of repair . and that "“f‘‘ ^5 

to be dirty, m disorder, without the means o P» 
unnecessary friction and which, therefore, becomes _ 

out of repair In th- first case the whole economy 
menl are good everj operation proceeds with ease, 
snows. In- the last, the reserse must follow, and a ^ 

presented of counteraction, confusion, and dissatisfactiw ^ 
aQ the agents and instruments interested or ocenp'*" 
general process, whKh cannot fail to create BTcal loss. 
due care as to the state ol y^m inanimate machines can 
nifh benefiaal resnlts. what may not be expected li y<W 
equal attention to yont vital machines, which are far , 
wonderfully constructed ? Will yon not afford som 

your attention to consider whether a portion of your 
capital would not be more advantageously applied to impto 
yonr hving machines ? " * 

In the years 1815-18 Owen devoted a great deal o! bis 
and money to the propaganda of Factory Legislation and rt w 
of the nnemployed. llts success was by no means cqnal ^ 
efforts but his inaght into the cBects of the Industrial Revolu 


widened and deepened from the necessity imposed upon 
proving the truth of has propositions and the practicability ol 
demands. He had started as a tatmnahst educator and ps3'“®| 

1‘^ist. he now became a social economist In order to inter*®' 
his fdlow-empioyejs to his plans, he. in 1815. cons ened a 
in Glasgow of the Seotdi mannfactuiers, with a view to consid 
‘ Lth •/ OwM, I.. pp a6»-x. 
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factory legislatio 
tte advisability and policy “^„®orco«o’'n,™S 

tsider measures for the various textile 

youns children and others the meeting, but »Me 

Ltmes. Owen spoke on ‘he^,„„nr of the rem®» ” 
the audience vvas '"‘tos.ast.caUy m „ lot tte 

the cotton duties, not one perso p,epatations he had m 

protection of the textile ericnce he had gam'd 

tor the address to this meeWg «4 impelled h,m to 

from the attitude of tim au observaiions on the ^ 

write his first economic a’ Having shown ^ 

oftheManufadtirmgSy^^^^^ over 

preponderance of trad those changes. „,v.ich 

^c^eeds to describe «m cause tho^^^^^.^^, mvenrions wh.ch 

has been owing chiefly country. influ- 

introduced the cotton ^Jystry, population, 

trade extended, and -eased so rapidly that ^ ^y. 

once of the British Empire incre^ 

the nation was able to carry on latter 

■ 6ve years. But '' *' 0 ° a doubt whetor tte 

evils of such a magnitude as to Hitherto, Ico^^ 

do not preponderate ove f-ctures from the po from 

have appeal to regard “""‘^““nces which procerf h™ 
of wealth. The other m^h^ ^,^5, natural pro,j^^ 

extended manufactures ^ legislature. „Pes a 

never yet engaged ‘to 'ttentton rf 

diffusion of manufactur and as this cliarac general 

new character in its inhabit^ts . individual ^ 

upon a principle quite “"‘Sr^Suamentable resute 
happiness, it will P'touce ^e mo jmerference 

the tendency be counteracte deterioration 

direction.” to draw a dark picture of t 

Owen then proceei^ t ijj and working ' 

of the character of the co ^^ge 5 npon t le twelve 

the lust of gain ^.^i^our in mills of employ 

to limit the regular l^o'^ ‘ . r meals *, to prohibit 

per day. including one and half tor 
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ment of children under ten 1-eais. or lor longer to 

daily, until they reach the age ol twelve J cars , ^ 

b. d,jare. .ball »t b. adnntttd mto 

Ibty tai ttid and vmta and nndentand tha ‘'J ‘ ^5„„kd 
anthmetic For the success of this legisUtrt e me^ ^mpromise 
for three years until it was embodied, m iorm of a compto 
with the opposing interesU, m the Factory Act. ^“9 
Owen always beheved that he had been the 
of that Act On the other hand. Alexander Ute. ^ , ye. 

ledge of the history of the factory system 
asenbed that law to the ‘ strikes and turmoils of the Lan 


cotton spinners in the years 1817 and 1818 

Owen’s pamphlet contains also a ennous p^ 
thought It was highly probable “ that the eiqport 
country has attained its utmost height, and that y 
petition of other States possessing equal or greater a ' _ 

it wBl soon gradually duiunish The direct effect 0 ly 

Bill lately passed will be to hasten thw decline and j^rna 
to destroy that trade. It Is deeply to be regretted lha 
passed, and I am convinced that a repeal will be ere „ 
lutely necessary in order to prevent the misery of the pwp 
This was written in 1815 and dunng the whole of w 
teenth century the export trade was increasing and » 
increasing Of the unfulfilled piopheacs concerning the 0 


laQ of capitalism there is no end 


4 — tmUPLOYUEHT Ain> SOCIAUSSI 

The distress which set in towards the end of 1816 was the firs 
cnsiseaused,notby8caraty,butbyover production Thesupf^ 

was outstnppmg demand. The number of unemplojed increased 

at an alarming rate, pubbe opuuon became agitated, meeti^ 
were convened and committees appointed to investigate * 
cause of the distress and find a remedy for it The demands ol 
the poor lor parish relief increased to such an extent that the 
House cl Commons appmated a Committee on Poor 
Robert Owen, having found it impossible to explain his view* 
'Vn.PUUttfKy tf Bobu’s library, p *88 



unemployment a meeting of the 

„p„n the matter to a com^;:\tprrfot the Pat«— 

tfthfimed T°«"rof’» 

la-Chapelle= and m ^ gcoHOHt«f,i 82 i 

probably George Mnd.e f 

a^number of open ^ ^ that macbinery ,^ated 

The gist of these ^vorld was becoming 

duction to such a degree labour was the mam ^ 

^^tith^vealth. balanced. "to x 8 x 7 the 

wealth demand and PP y ^ the years I79 t^tion 

tion were to each other ^ , Production ^ J^manual 

proportion changed ““^^chineiTi worbed ^eape^^ The total 
were now as 12 to i. rlenreciated or displa tost, 

labour, the latter was ^'^^"f.mlnished ; the needs, 

wage bill of the country ^ ^^jjjch they satishe ^^ties 

therefore, much of the the I«oduc^ 

the home market con > ^ vvarebouses. ^ either 

remained unsold in the a machines ^owed upon 

tion of the steam engine 'f 2^*1. 

the gieatest hlessing « prevailed, “f “ rism. It 

soaety. At present, . ^yas doomed P present 

portion ®"^'^^^Vlabour to contend, und^^ 
was in vam for man tnecbanism. . . Tiroduc- 

confbtions, witli the gumption keep ' i^ygd, and 

if it were possible to be beneficially crop y 

tion, labour and capital ^ . ^,^^ 1 ^ not pfe. Q 

distes Mould be unlmmvn^ „,ed oco™“;^,rtp 

long as private gain, and more and mme^^^ 

As things stood now, pro , (jg must gradually aag 

consumption, for the errpo therefore, ’too”*!’ finding 

the home marhet contract, a,e wortong cl^es. m 

insearntyoimristenceincreise ”11 a the mean 

their remuneration either gone ^ pp. ere.^s. 

■ 1 L.7. Ot 0-“; IS; W; An.rs.r.’-O- ■«»' 



ROBERT OWEN ^ 

ahiiitaa »ouia be soserf into li^ 

denlj oierwbelm our noble and beneficent „_„(,thenarTOO 

them in min! M e resemble ‘"'>''**'^’*5,"^” ! bappened be- 

causeway o{ a surrounfiling aby« And *n that 

cause the human mind alter awntless ages the 

poverty and ignorance finallv succeeded la u ^ 

sources oi wealth m multiplvmg tlie ^“'^r«etiT,ce’lhat 

rendering the production ol goods easy It w as a boag 

brought upon us misery 1 Large masses of 

throi^n upon the Poor Larva because they liad produt^ w ^ 

wealth' Howparadoxicalitalllooked! ^Vhat«a 5 o 

Some said Poor Law Rclorm , others advised ctnig^ not 

all remedies ol that kind would do no good, for ^ «)q 14 

touch the problem The real cure lay in anangements ^ 

enlarge consumption and make it tally w^th 

arrangements were conditioned upon combined labour 


p»nditure, or communism P5j$t 

However, the remedy could only be applied gradu^y 
ol all. the problem ol unemployineiit must be d» 

Under the easting laws the unemployTd wottafif 
maintained by, and consume a part ol, the property and^^ 
dues ol the wealthy and ludostnous, while their power o 
and mind remain unproductive They Ireqnenlly , 

bad habits which ignorance and idleness never fail to * 

most ol the poor have received bad habits Irom their pa^n • 
and as long as this present treatmeut continues those bad an 
viaous habits will be transmitted to their children, and 
them to succeeding generaUons.” The care o! the unempluj^ 
must therelore include eduralion, and arcumstanccs must 
created for them m which, duty and interest would coinci e 
The bodily and mental power of the poor should be used ^ 
their own benefit as wdl as for that ol soacty as a whole. A“ 
those advantages could be realised by estabbshing Villages oi 
Unity and Cooperation, consisbng each o! 500 to 1.500 persons 
and 1000 to 1400 acres of land lor ^cultural and manufac- 
tunng purposes, with blocks of houses erected m such a manner 
as to enclose Urge squares. The establishment of such a co 



„LOVMB.T J 

.pe««vc To"^-. 

^rSor'lt's P“ “Jj;““^un=mptoyea 

be made to maintain I„ the ^'l^f t- 

and even repay the “P^=J "“^ted public hnild.nes so as 
operative Villages wonld ,5 or quadrangles. 

I«e the squares into P 3 ^ 1 =P ^,„^4 „„ oPPOsed 

Owen’s unemployed ^ P-xrallclogrELm^- ^ of 

kno\TO locularly as Even the 

practically by the^ w o e resolutions on ^yg^st, 

Undon two P*”' ”f “o'ndon artisans 

ment, which he nao. Tavern, tne i.„rv reform 

rgty, in the City »• ^"J^^ji^ates o< P»'«“tSr: An 

sided at that time vith th or patriarchal 

as against social tcfot“Ot a c “'approve the 

Owenite complained ««! tt Commons must P 

that a radical relorm of the Bou ^ ^^bes 1® “ ^ts. 

grand panacea for ^ o^^- ''’““'“I u^uming- 

machinations of two London meetrn^ 

Owen always regarded tli^e iSij, lu ^ 

point in his life.® ^^^^"^nred all religions of tnanhind- 

London Tavern, ,vas they 

taught as gross error . ^ really «. p^ionel Torrens, 

‘■from Icnowing what b^PP' clever, acute 

Economists, “ including M ’ ^^oll-intentioned, ‘ 

Hume, and Place . • talkers upon a false pi ^rication 

men,eloser=asoners,andpe^W ^^^t natmn^ “„,j, 

I was most desirous to pctman tj^^se 

and employment coul rior populatiou. cement of 

lelhgent’, wealthy, and f^'"Va toienti^ j^^uity and 
results’ could he attame constructed villag desired to 

the people, united in ^ contrary, ^^’’“"^^^thout find- 

co-operation. While they. °^J^^tmg the people ^vlth 
convert me to their views o i8i9. P- 

• Life of Owen. 1^.. V- 
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ng them national un ted employment and ol a 
system ol ndisidoal compel ion Tie one 
system of nmversal attract on the ether t o 
repulsion. ' 

Owen was now fast dnfting into socml sm On ^ 

1817 he wrote a letter to the press on Rel ® ^ J A a brief 
Emanc pat on of ilankmd. Soon after he pub is e Jgjjjjjg 
sketch written by Mr Warder a Th ladelph an Qua 
with the communist c anangemenls of the Shakers could 

showthat esen with an inferior communist cl fe 

be easily created for all he also republished Jo^ 

CoJlftige of Jndusny to which Francis Place had called ^,2! 
tion * Owen n as now dear in his nund that the first step ® 
reform was to create a superior phys cal and mental chan ^ 
for all the second step was to produce abundance 0 
for all the third step would be to unite the t ro first by ® 
soaety on its true pnnople te by placing sD 
arrangements of surroundings as will well form the “'***\^ 
create the wealth and cord ally im te all ui one interes 
feeling over the world * ^ 

Undeterred by the failure of his plan to form villages ® 
Operation (or the unemployed he laboured assiduously m Lon 0 ^ 
for his ideas and in i8i<) a comm ttee cons sting of the Du e n 
Kent SrRobertPed David Ricardo andW Tooke 
in order to raise subsctiptions for an espenmental cstab 
mrnt of a PataUelogram but no adequate amount of au 
scnptions came in and the committee dissolved n November 
1819 Robert Southey evidently gneved at the failure of 0 ren s 
committee comments upon it saying that if Owen had iw 
alamed the belter part of the nation by proclaim ng upon the 
most momentous of all subjects [td gion] op n ons wh ch 
alike fatal to individual happness and the general good h* 
might have ere this seen thcfirstlnuts of his labours For the 
coMect on between moral troth and pol t cal wisdom is dos* 
and mdissoluhle and he who shows himself encmeous upon one 
hi/* »/ 0»eii I p ij, jj, pp x,9-«o 

J6 1 p 243 
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SOCIAL W. opinions properly ais- 

importsnt point, mnsUoolr t 

tnisted npon others. nCTOim 

5.1soa«. -nc0NS«0CT.0H ^ ,8i5-x9 

The enormons ellorts mnde hy^^v ^.0 ML 

produced no tangible ?"'^°““^tteved in the 

1819, the ° operatives, notlnng experiment, 

the Lancashrre ofierbg them 

way ot the reliei ^^dfcss to ’ emandpatron 

In 1819. he issued sn A^or {or em 

his ^’hoic-hearted assis ^{^e co ^gj-trine of 

from misery and ign ^ themselves w ounce all 

should first accept and classes. As 

the formation of x ti^c possessing and ^ ^.^uth, there 

dolenceandhatredagai^^^^^^^^.^pordous^ and 

long as they sh^c Jh ^^om ^^eveal might then 

was no hope of saving j^ad to re 

darkness ■. tlie new hgh mischief society to 

prove too strong, an v,'Ould do no g g and the 

las evidently of mysteries of s^'^cessful 

reveal to the 'vo^hmen bad m g^-^sb their 

prindple of ^ their character, ^^^^.^jore expldned 

attempt to rc-tnor ^ ^be rich. S Rich 

violent class-warfare o^, and told them 

to them his psychologic governed, to 

and Poor, the go-rnom^-tr classes had The 

same interests , (&) keep them m emancipating 

degrade the workmen or to ke^ P ^,ans that 

labouring masses poss {rom from them until 

themselves and their P^^l'^^must be vudiheld ^ ,be 

-the knowledge of those and F° ggual enmity 

they fully and that, ther^ 

creatures of J ages hdongd beginning-- 

was senseless , (a) ■'■it' ^ dawn or re 130-a 

irrationality, and that no colloquies. 1829. •• P ' 

'Robert Soutbey, Str pp. 224-3^- 
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•n.«wo,tocctos<» h"''" 

.,th tta .g.UUon te to ScottaJ 

hortibons teinmi!<l , j_ cai,diil»K aE^ 

rtoe he imce «ood as a _,,rf to him <" 

dakald. In iBto tha Connty « ^ ,j„„g 

a „n.tdy alfuast lade ol (t«to) m 

Owtn nto« his R(/«irl U »> ■'•'„_„, st ttadimgs as 

»hidi he save a hill capoaition ol h» commtm 
TOh as o! comney telotm pTOposals- 

This doomienl deals also .oU. one «! >“ J^JaUM hU 
the discard ng o! plough cuU»%aHon lor p ynnortaftce I* 
lor the understanding ol Owenism rt is o 
being accidental and logicaHy unconnecte mov*- 

^though tt pUyed later some part m the ^em 

As fai as the eommunnl teachings art ^ cleW 

nothing new ro the Report the> treated » 

sununary of Owen s economic tows which he na 
his pamphlets m the yean 1815-19 They »" ®"> bad 

more complete as eomitig Itom a courageous ^ 

passed the Ruhicoo and who tnoteo\er had come i 
dusion that agncnlluie and manufacture on comm 
were on the eve ol bankruptcy * On the other ^ 

views on currency and value which this Report “'‘“T^grable 
substantial addition to Owenism They excrused a co 
influence on the later movement and led to pract i ,*^-3 
ments. Pnor to 1820 Owen beheved that the of 

were the error ol character building and mal-distn u 
wealth he now began to dissemmate the anew that 
ci eichange and the cuculatu^ medium were also 
ol social misery His premise was the same as Attwood s 
the opinion ol John Sellers on money appears also to ha' ^ _ 

fluenced him. In his CoOeJge o/Ini isfry (1696) Bellers decU^ 

that the cohedge fellowship or communistic cslabhshm ^ 
will make labour and not money the standard to ^ 

necessaries by Money bad its mischiels and was called ? 

» R(^ to Oo County «/ L^iiarS la Ll/< of Omn la P 
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SOCIAL RECORSTRUCTIOR although land 

the Saviour the Mantmon could not be ma^e 

and labour Nvere the true V .. ^^oney m 

productive if money was t^ng- crippled . 

Ldy pohtic is what a crut^ ^ troublesome. So 

butlhen the body is f pubUc interest, in such a 

when the particular interest is made a p 

coUedge money wU be oi httle the pubhc discus- 

OwL, stimulated by Attwood B^ers.^ introduction oi mouo- 
sions on money which were caused by t y^ent (1819 . 

metahsm (x 8 x 6 ) and resu“ptm" ?t ^ ^^tnrrn m lus 

treated also currency and stand^d ot 

Report. He argues that the dr^tress ^ p.^ent 

Lanark was looldng for a '^^'"''^^ ^16. The wealth of th 
arrrangements, no remedy was p jj^^g^nres had been 
country had grown too rapi^y a channel. Sodety w 

ior directing the overflow ° and weakened by m 

suflering from an excess o p ^de of property, and p 5 

distribution, caused partly by therefore be tdcen 

by bad circulation. Effective rneasur the standard 

for a re-arrangement of the sys em taking such measures 

of value or tL circulating “tT^riifin tSnd ; («) " 
the following principles inust be b and national 

labour, properly directed, is the som tg^pour is of f^ more 
prosperity ; (6) When properly dir^c . to maintain 

value to the community than the _ , v jdanual labour, 

. the labourer in considerable com ’ value in a 

properly (hrected, may be made o co its population 

parts of the world under any supposa ^ faster than 

ior many centuries to come ; {d) ca "With reasonable 

population.” There need be no fear o c prosperity loose 

measures, such a change would er change in the stan- 

on the country." One of the measures civilised parjs o 

daxd of value. It was quite txue ttiat, purpose, 

the world, gold and silver had long j gii things into 

, b„t tbej. i.d-aa»e=d trn.2ce “d 

aitifidal values, promoted iraud 



„ptovem«t ol »arty . du“itE»E'»>»»“ 


ipionnl ot loi! lot j , 

to Its anaent dign.ty J^the cna* po'crty dis 

ol the inaeased wealth it metallic cur^ncy 

content and danger The r"'® ^ ^ the swaddUng 

lA. loiang 1 gra^ yp *3, poWP. «'»" 

doth .1 .U »to=y It cJnSdC »d tP*^^ 

mpirfWri deptasioa „( Utam 

facttrc -a tta totol »pl»c ThP PPtPt^ 

,™rfy ™ . d.»ee “> tb' ‘ JSr' ot the comhetef 

stodjtdelveluei! ioptroaple hOT „ttioP * 

rrn«it”sit’S“tLi:rn^t.v p- 

containinganc^yalnumbeiol^sotv^'^ 

It might be objected that taman J“^^st tb« it 

theielote conld not form the measure of val^ ae ^ ^ 
was only necessary to point out that hor« ^ power 

equal and yet served as the m«s^ of a, ,t formed 

Surely averagehumanpowercouldbefoundou i. „{ oroduce 

the essence ol all wealth its value m every aru to 

might be ascertained and the relation o! its ^ 
other values fixed accordingly the whole to o® P® further 
a given penod untfl progress of saence had broug i 
facilities for wealth production and made a revaluation n ^ 

Human labour would thus acquire again its natural « 

value which would increase as saence advanced an .^jn 

ufact the only useful object of saence The demand for 
labour would no longer be subject to capnee nor would « 

port ol human life be made a perpetually varying aiti 
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commerce, and the »oiktag d^“^t, t,.a„ 

eystee.o£.ascs, m«cc;n^dm. d“4«d t^hete, 

practised by society. Thi advantageous tio™ 

would immediately open picd, nor, wlule 

until the wants of all w^^PP ^^om the 

continued, could any rewarded accor ^ 

markets. For, if the la o receive a fair prop e. 

standard of value. would keep pace rvith P 

product of labour. Consumption 

duction. . r thought in these , whereas 

There is much confusion^^f^ be 'g^^^g^.^ed gold 

believed money and .„ridard of value. could 

money hut expresses the stwdar^ “’ll Sues in 

m,d Bhvet as artiheW „ mre 

only serve as measures reform ai^o remunerated 

thLetves. 0'«" r,abourer is to h 5“l,o„.r 

private property. If- . labour value > ^ goods 

according to the standard oUa^ also 

received for six bourn v?ould rea y ^^^gement, 

embodying six hours ' > ^ rnacbmery, the 

the addiSonal value orscience. 

organisation, or the cost of maintenance. 

new capital come from . labourer 

and of administration^ m«n a 

It seems, however, tba labour, but ^ gussion he 

should receive the ^ ^uct, for '"^^^L^proportion of the 

fixed proportion of th P . ^ that a fair P P truth 

tmally arria.^ at the co sixp=n“ “ oi the 


shonld recerve tne ““ jpet, to “"oportlon ot tne 

fixed proportion of th P . ^ that a fair P P truth 

finally arrives at the w gj. sixpence ^ .tiirlpool of the 

product would be for t e gaught in t e having 

appears to be that w and fissipafO'^® 

currency controversies b. A discord -g jgasonings, 

been able to extricate n to Iris social econ ^ 

character was hereby imp ^ge of reformers, 

svh,chmadeitselfteltinfl«^ enrrency 

^ Qnma Owemtes becai 


c^^a^tJr was hereby ol development 

whichmadeitself feltint^c<;^;^g merely ^^ent of 
movement. Some -tb remedies for Owenites it 

and bnsied theto^W 
exchanges and the a 
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(fl) doaal misery anses Irom „ «cr cflective demand 

ol diamclet the excesj '’'ndmUon^^^ spnltgalm”' 

and consequent mal-distnbntion (6) t^nncy dcfiaent 

o, . cnnsdemUs age-avated by ^^ends com 

oicolation Aga nsl the oicnlating 

mumsm against the latter Ubotii untoucherl Owen 
medmnt and he leases pncate foUovreis 

midonbtedly ptelcrted tonimtimsm but 

ceguded carcnlat on and cnrtenc, ” 'he mam ^.n ^ 

Although Owen and Attn ood stait^ R currency m 

and had the same mews regaldins the h Rory ^ 

ate yean r,9<>-r8t9 they ddlered ^std^'V “ ^ pC 
lemedia measures. Attwood and hts school ^ get 

currency m order to enable manntactm rs an 
loans and to faaUUte prodncUon Owen on tne ^ ^ 

desired labour notes in order to enable the eommitti y 
lair rate of wages and to render the exchanges eqm Owen 

-The Rupert to the County of Lanark was h«a «y ^ 
to be one of his best publtcaUons it gate as be ^j^Tvirt 
full view ol society ui its whole extent mdoding every 
ment of real hfe necessary for the happ ness of our 
the hrst tune that the outhnes ol a saence of soaety 
to the world and it was after the circulation o‘ 

that the imaginative Fourier imagined his notions for 
a practical coramumty soaety muang old and new I'*’® ^ i 
and practices which never can coni nue long to work toge 
In 1821 Owen wrote a treatise Soaaf System pu 
In 1828-7 “ the Nev Harmony Gazette* H s way of t 
IS completely commumst without any admixture of 
property inst tutions. He was th«i already dctennin 
retire from bus ness and form a community in order ^ j 
example* He directs his cntcal shafts against the pol 
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economists. They tS the solo obieo^ 

They had, in aE cases, s men won 

•was the accumulation -j-onortion as their ive ij^j^nimate 

obtain all they required ^ man ' ^ing, or 

They had alivays reasoned ^ “ til it 

machine, ^^the nation from error ^ ^ ’(^stribu- 

enloying. -They ^f4"j';^,:auction was eas-r^^- 

had become e\ndent that p ^^ffenngs of ^a 

tion. At this momen t excess of iga 

from the excess of we to Mlem^^o 

pohtical economists wer . ^^^eir praise o Aggradation 

greatestnumberofthepop ^tedin ^ ^vas, 

competition and ^orei^^.'^^Ab^tion. The mam problem 
* of the many by ^M-dis >nce g^giety 

therefore, not production, F y , ttainedto 

The real object of P^ f'^.Jobject could only he atm^ 
should be happiness for ' , co-operation, or com ghieve- 

by asystem of mutual md and CO P ^^^^^tion J\®^grefore 

eUty of labour and to ^nven- 

meats of science wouW ^ ^^^ry new ® but 

cease to be a curse for displacement of aggravate the 

tion ^vould lead ° time. K wouW and 

to the abndgraent of lab tjeogthen gjjty of labour 

opposition of -ter^^^;^^^^oderasys^^^^^^^ and 

harmony of interests, ^”^® \nce could not exist 

every member woul Auction, ^^oor ^ and 

facilitating tlie process F . ^^iterest j,,cer Abund- 

in such a society, since it an efficient prod ^^A 

train every member an m distribution wo ^A under s 

„i :?e,ith oi »rih»^s -i- ‘""f 

to all economic crises. natural. none will 

such conditions appe^ gjjd pleasur individual 

ample to procure 'vealth 'Vi^, and p,o- 

be so unwise as to desire o individu ^t,epercaved 

property. To inffividual F'^’T^ -Ag gir or light into 

portions or to hoard it for be to divide an 

as 'useless and injurious as 
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maqml qumtines te .ndnnda* 

powtn Hb artBiliB m Iht fellLliora »>»1 f"" 

IS’I to hi5 death m iBsS ttw ctth ^ second 

paganda ot his views at which he p pjigen into 

decade ol the nineteenth centnnr “ attempts to put 

^ The leading teptcsenlatives ol the °! 2 eM eSoit 

rehised to put the Report into operation interest 

to lomi a cornmnnity at Wother^U “ggensm 

a snfhcient nnmhei ol nealthi people to jg in 

capital Tor all his anthoritl and persnasive ^ 
not sneered at tint time either in Eettinp in '“'^^„nis 
todem el the notUng elassB oe “ j'^d.sl, 

vievis to the teat ol expenence BalOtj m his 

lot ujuncdiite and tang Wc fesulU inlericrw notice 

educational etpenments m New Lanark “ ,»,inulatinS 
that he was matang pro«l>t« among ^ ^ destine^ 

severalcntics andcreaiinganOwemteschoolol tho g 

to 1«at.e a deep impress on the movement ot the 

and thor socialist leaders H« fir«t adherents 

imhmeD and \telshmcn— George Mudie Abram Com ^ 

bald 3 arws Hamilton ^\^nlam Thompson John Gr^ J ^ 

Morgan who subsequently became the pioneers o T --^ng 

spreading its doctrines among the working classes an 

commumtici. 

However the disappointments and defeats which * 
sufleied since 1815 mdijced him to rclue from business 
leas-e Great Britain for Amenca where he thought to 

men broughtupinthe'pintoftheDeclarationof Indcpen® ^ 

and to form there a commimily In 1824 he earned out 
plan. He. bought the l^pptst communitj 
the State of Indiana, for £30000 and con\ertcd it into a 
Harmony alter his own modd. His attenbon to that co 
muiuty had been drawn by reports of travellers which wer 

• TW B«o» of it< New MoraT WerU 1836 Introdoct-on xri. 
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„p.A„ced Ly Evans. 0 . Sp-»n. „ Onv... 

(XSISL “4 by ^ end of the «'« ^“ermany, had 

S:”Cts! “'Sn-'na'd, then a .ex^; 

tonght,mi8i4. about " ,intoaflonnsh.ng “mm 

andconvettedit.wttana<ev>« „tont 9® ? 

settlement. Thither V ^5 and eraftsmen, jf^rt or 

a motley of idetdmtS; adv-^^a of of atned “do 
Only very few of ‘Eem hprit. ttoee^J 

animated by *6 tme P titation-niahinB^ and 

much disharmony and c lost ms he 

experiment ended in ism .^.^here, in the yo period 

finally returned to Eng a , ^rhing ^tasse^ Chartism, 

displayed great actrinty ai-ong history of 

of his eventful life belongs, 



OWE^TTE A^’D 


RICARDIAN INFLUENCES 


I — sociu-isa BASED 0*1 CtWJPEaATtOS 

I» fc y«us 1820 to 1830 the doctmo «1 Omn 
anU-capitaJist deductions from Ricardo s theoiy ^ a 

the wide field ol working-cUss agitabon and coal 
system of soaalism The industnal the 

Ufe of the nation favoured ihe disscromalion an p j^^jahsm 
new views. The teign of George IV mai^ the n« of 
and the birth of the modem Labour Movement P® . 
socialistic. This decade saw the repeal of the ^ 

of the Combmauon Laws of the Corporation Md — 

it witnessed the desfrucUon of the last remnants of the y« 
and the bulk ol the handloom weavers m it occurtea a 
but phenomenal spell of manulactonng and 
penty (1824 5) accompanied by the biggest and har^ 
stakes which the country had until then nation, 

which one of the severest commercial crises os’crtook e 
and the temper ol agrarian and industnal labour became 
* and rebellious King Ludd reappeared m the roanu ac 
centres and * Captam Swing devastated the counties y 
Capitalism appeared to be on its tnaL Thinking people S 
to read Adam Smith again to pore over Ricardo, with ^ 
eye and even Owen the visionary found favour with W 
intellectuals An era of economic cnticism and 
expetimentwas ushered in which laid the foundation of m^e 
socialiMn m the midst of a gloomy atmosphere and full of 1°^ 
bodings of the unpendmg bankruptcy of capitalism Social 
at Its birth imbibed the dogma that industnalism meant sho 
spells of prosperity fo&owed by diromc crises paupensatioti 
of the masses and the sodden advent of the social revolutfoo 



rv-KT rO-OPERATlON 
SOC1H.ISM BASED then their appeals 

lw„ sets cl soeial refo™e.ajd cnt.^^ 
to the nation, and. pa^cnlrf^ „s “1“ “t as 

they were beginning to appeals to 'fjon. One 

classes. They were ma a g wealth of the n 

wage-slaves, but as whilst 

set consisted of indmdu ’ ^j^ey regarded as no p 

criticism ofthe capitalists, whom^^-^^ 

were not favourable to so completely ree 

return to the - f 

fetters of mercantilism . ^ ^ agricultural and 

free, independent, smal pr ^^^^g^^vlthou ^ ^ ^ in . 

ing. governed by natuxdlaws^^^ set of /efor^’n/capiUtn 

ment interference. T the iniunous effe remedy 

agreement with the former socialism as 

Sid state regulations, “““fj^'als oi the Our 

ior the wrongs of a subsequent cia 

With the former we shall ded m a so-opera 

hrst business is the exposition of farces, 

“ovement as it flfjrUo^l^TTjSr 

though supplemented by e ^ Labour 

of value, was padfic, oousWdi«^^ *“tt reforms wen 

Class warfare, passiona governrn detrimental 

demands for leg^ ®”^tSerly f'ltile. ^"^'^’^aeti^tie5, strikes, 
regarded not only as gven trade union ^nt tolerated 

to the cause of the peop > gd, and they w unions 

andcoetcion, were often con ao-operatiuO'toc . ad their 

i„ so far as they eonld J'aW evils and ivron^.^.q,, 

The Owcnltes believed t la natural rights, u g the 

origin in error, in the neglect^” cSeptions. 

and class antagonisms. abated by erronc ^^ety was 

nation allowed itself to be ^^^^’^^^emoving avil 

The most mischievous „gUrods of tem^gin of 

competition. • Hence th P P and econo- 

and wrong were the Vws were George 

co-operative communities, or ^ these views wer 

mic life. The main represen 
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,8, OTOITE AND raCARDIAN 

Hoie, Abram Combe men" I mrtion 

an4 John Fianoa Bray milm ol ^ -mompson 

'The most distmgmsheil moos ^ may be called 

The mew they were spreadrns and 1*““^ J ,ri„t the 
■Orthodox Owennm. Alter hm ImlM”! 

sympathss ol the rahng classes lor hu (to. ^ 
adherents mainly appealed lot the syi^ Btnated 

classes or rather ol the mote mtclhsent »d Kt 
elements ol Inbonr and as these were 

themselves lor tghtms purposes trio "ade^ . ,i,ese 

Owemtes made great ellotls to persuade invest their 

unions mto rnoperatire-snoalist soaeUcs, ivasting their 

tod. in ptonotum on soeirhst hoes instead ol «asl g 

moneyonblttetandlutilestnl.es owenism. Asa 

• Organised lalout never or trade 

rule they added to cetlam parts ol It P®'*'™ Lovett, 

nmm action One of their roost gifted leaa«r*s admired 

relata that he and ha fnend> after havrog to . j,. for 
the wntins* of Robert Owen Peter (probably _gso\ved to 
Wilham) Thompson Morgan Gray and others. ^j,ties 

be mstiomental to the extert of their means M -enntry 
m spreading a knowledge of these works throughou Pobert 
They intended however to avoid the conrse taken ^ . 

Owen He had all along though m his rodd manner, co ^ 
the radical refonners bdieving as he did that gnorkinS 

eCected solely on this plan , the radical reformers of e 
classes bdievmg that his plan could only be earned on 
the reforms they «<mght h^ beoi accomplished. . • • 
resolved to take up such parts of ha (Owen's) system ^ 
belie%-ed would he appreciated by the 'working classes 
the means of uniting them for specific purposes, 
that these purposes should not interfere more than was possi 
with opinions in the proceedings to be adopted m matt^ 
which great diStrenccs of opimon prevailed."^ In she 
leading spirits of the workup dasses took up only certain 
ol Owen s teachings, at the same tone adhering to the 1^ 
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tfRM " SOCIAX-^S"^ 

. rise of the t . 

movement for Miamen^ °^^iaboming 

only through political P°'' ^ve commonweal , ^guing 

to bring about tbc XXlZ vnoniy oteconora^^^jj^ 
orthodox Owenites emp legislatures were the s p .gjjgts 

that forms of government and I ^ 

and economics theb^iso ^ ^ forms of wealt p ^ 

consisted therefore m the superstructure 

for as soon as this was accomphsh 

adjust itself to the new b^is. f i^rocess of 

Finally, parallel ivith th^ ^ activity on J ^esen- 
ran a third which concen ^^j^eacy. fts ^^ualisa- 

exchange and the func lo ^^^^fed to age of com- 


moehties through nationa criticisui an ofjaient 

Common to all system, as 'veU ^ aew 

of the capitalist or on the eve of a °P | Owenite 

that the United Eingdo pervaded the ^ belief 

vieivs. A boundless optim^^J^ ,be or 

school, and it fiUed its a social^mj^^^ of 

that the conversion of Commercial ^ general 

but a question of a dissatisfaction^^^ 

wealth, and ividesprea ^oint. y^oads •. 

ferment, proved that soaet> hft P Y 

things begin to come to P^^’ „;pb.” 

for your redemption drawet 

a * -• >* 

«-.T “ SOCIAX-^ST 

2._-msE OF THE TEU was the London 

Th= centre of ■>' 

Co-operative Society, oun ^.^jarounity on produce of 

purpose of to restore ^ that happiness 

mutual co-operation, founders ded not 

labour to the labourer. exertions, an ^ sodety ', 

ivas the true object of af the "" 

be attained to ivithout a hnowledg producti 

the inventions and discovcnesti . 



OWNITE AND RICARDIM. 
s,k„4a«c= ol wealth co«ld kot soena. 

„p»a»6 prog^ 

Only through such knowledge excessive incqaahty 

coirpetition and private accunmUtions tbetefore. he 

prcdpc. tappa>^. ^ 'comnmp-ty -I 

b\ult up on a system ol mutual coope Accotdingl>r 

Ihc mtmbcp ol Iho London LLemse 

xenoun«alltheevasoftrafficking«Tnerccot^. ^ 

proEt which implies hvmg on the iepre«"^* 

exchanges being proposed to be for fair or gradual 

,n| equal Ubour and destmed lor 4 tte Ubo-or 

consumption and not for accumulation to comman 
ol otherv*' ^ Onemsm vra» 

The best periodical pubbcatiro of » 6^‘ 

TJie C<K>^fT4f«f< (18*6-30). ^ ol co- 

amount ol instructs e raattet It was the cen pressed the 
nperatiTe thoughtand experiment ol the tune London 

views arrived at by <enous and long discussions 0*“^ 

Cooperative Society This Society and its ^^just 

common meeting place of the adherents 0 ^ 
co-operation Here are «orae ol the subjects ol 

' Hay not the greater part ol the moral and p 5 ^ 

which afflict mankind be traced to indivrdnal compe 
production and distribution ol wealth ’ " labour ? 

" Is the labourer entitled to the whole produce ol jQ^ng 
^Yby B m the present state ol society, the lot of the p 
classes po> erty and wretchedness > ” ol 

■ What are the objections to a stale ol voluntary ^ „^{ac- 
weallh and conmuaity ol property * And can they be 
tonly answered ? ” oerlT 

‘ Is the pjsition ol Mr Owen correct, that man is not P^P” 
the subject ol praise or blame, reward and punishment 
■' \\Wd the arts and sciences fiounsh under the co-opera 
system V 


nK THE TERM ■■SOCIALIST" 

rise- of the T ^ 

■■ Cm tie wording of vrages, or iy ieneftt 

tion by combinations to ted by them ? " 

societies and similar derived from nature, or ro 

Is the right of property denv 

compact? ’’ tresses of the country at n u 

Are the present distresses oi ^ 

redundant population? ” ^ Cncialist ” m^^t have 

In these debates the term Co-operaiive 

It is found for the first time m Hebert Owen 

November. xSay-ln the a series of articles imder 

pubhshed, in T7/e to Harmony p« - social m 

L Leading "Social older ■. Hcong'""^ 

juxtaposition to selt-love IS O vtell-kno'"” Terses 

be traced back to Alexander Popes 

Essay on Man : — . soul ; 

'• So two consistent motio n 

And Nature linked the general fm®®' 

Thus God and Natur • i ^e the same. _ 

And bade seU-love and soci 

mb Owen and his adherents to each 

were not only not the same, but i competit on. 

other. Self-love found its expression a footnote to a 

while social meant communist co j-^tors, the editor 

communication of ^the Brighton co-ope ^ 

The Co-operalive Magazine obse (capitJd 

modity consisted both of prese Aether it is more bene 
stock)! and the main q^'^^on was ^j^ose who 

that this capital should be of individual employers 

argued that it should be in the j^es ?dill 

were the modem political econo should be common we 

andMalthus. while those who thought it sho 

“ the Communionists and doctrines of Robert w > 

demands on moral grounds, on ^ Gray, 

-Co-operative Magazine. 1826. Thompson, Lab 

Human Happiness, 1825, Appeu - > Afchw- 

Rewarded, 1827. p. ro6. oq (footnote). /• 

» Co-operative Magazine. _ 1827. P' und 3 Heft, PP- Sc- 
fur die Geschichte des Soziahsmtts, 19 . 



,, O^VE^.TE A.D mCAEBUK 

o. fte theory oi l.t»». jl™ I>»» ">”* “■ 
the injustice o£ the «istmg order 

j-SOCUUOT OEhOCT.C.-.S loOT » 

It s toialy pose tie l»t “^Bicirio s Pttt eif!" atmxi 

adequate .aea of the the™ t tab Orfy a Getioeii o 


loequate idea ol the charm \ ^ — 

on ho anceeton ol neulj a oo”"^ ^ ,„au5tiMl tevolnb" 
etJl able to feel .1 lot he btei near» ^ ^ ,„dy 

and all the social feimtnt that it ptirf j „l,o deidoped 

aho Katl Mate-th, last peat d^plo M„t ol th. 

, the labont talne theory to its faal aiolatship 

controieres ol German and ^„n.->Sbl 

eonceimns Mans C«f 1«1 ' ere “ , ^d Rcarfo 

,h. years Wteen .6^0 ^”i^“l'^tmsle mtl 


the years let teen iB’O and >85“ tussle >n5 

EuBbihmen at that t me st 11 1 bed a good P 


teC^USlUtiei.. -i— • -- 

lound pleasure va econom c theories. labour was 

AdaL tmith and Dattd Kreard. .» .ssnming that Ubo^^ 


I aSSUlnl»‘6 . _ 

eeii-eiii lAaesei^..-— , f , all thjnp 

the ongmal wbich pr«^“ 


and that in the J.on'oAaft^ * 

both the accumulation oi stoeV and , trnftsietnng 

exchange t-alue was kno vn commuted the 
concepts oi advanced commercial societies to an » 
sute m tshich economy was sell soffong and 
exception Any Chnsl an missionary or --roenence 

hsed lands could expose that error by relating gives 

with members oi tnbal soact es ^Vhen a ^ t,ag 

handhib. oi gold nuggels lor a necUace oi glass bwds 
diamonds ior a cart and a span ol oxen he merely io ^ 

or util ty without an5f leiercnce to the quantity oi ^ 

bodied in the goods exchanged. The meaning o wo 
ininnsic value is utl ty or the virtue oi a thing a qu j 
resides in it and rendeis it desirable Anstotle tegar 
utSity ol a thing as the foondatioD oi v alue. He held 
exchanging th ngs ioruseasfsopet and natural while tra 



deductions WOM ^ ^ 

tMn^ .or tuc purjo. j 

tto thay cost svas ™P«P“ “,iUes in ortte to oMort a^P 
that a trader was i In rcgarchiig ^^^^,angc- 

irora the people who nc no ‘ ^ labour 

natural he Implicitly """" 

value, which buyer and Aristotle 

to the mutual benefit o similar to tl -j- qJ^us are 

Shahespeare-s vi-v/' ^ Tcenc 2). Hector and Tro 
In Troilus and Crcssida (act 

discussing the meaning 0 1 • cost 

■ Bro.rfoota.orU.nn. 

r'ld'-'Tntrinsick value " ^'^^^J'llwndancy 
JohnLoche also held only with . ^jy their 

■n.c concept had to title to pro- 

Of the commercial H^scs, j^^^onr, value, is a 

property against mediae nieasure of exc Ethi- 

- perty and the foundation a ^^nceptions of P ^ against 
theory in opposition to .value iustifies co trading 

cally, the theory of J tic by demonstra g ^^lere- 

■ Canon Law and against A«f ^^^ties of labour and wa 

meant an exchange of equa ^tlvelv advanced 

fore, equitable and jus ^ ^ capital and labour 

This theory, having _ society, where ^ :talist labour, 
trading and mannfactunng Jill as well as^ 

were largely united in the the 

i.e.. labour exercised by th ^nperintending seventeenth 

organising, managing, an j^nd it ^ of propertyloss^ 

caWist. ItisanEnghshtheo^.-^^^^, thought^? 5^^ 

centory, and no Enghs>> ec ^jsnte of v utical 

labor?^ as the fonodatim leadeis 

William Petty to Eicardo - ^,,ett’s translation). 

r Aristotle. Government. H- 5 - 

. John Locke, Of Ctvu 



OWENITE A® KICAFDIA« 

hen ol law We that they ^ „p oUiet 

the coataon that arose a be» tM Only « 

by then less disonninalinglolloanTS M y ,ts 

cLefbl analysis ol the history of that oonoeP 
ongmal tneamng •« Sir WiUia® 

The anthoT ol the eiehango-ualtie then^ a 

the son ol a clothier the “‘f"" reasomnS* 

tea3 Stic inteUect of the hifhest order enq^ir*® 

do not lorm a separate treatise “f and 

concerning public aflairs llis Tte »« ^ latter booV 

At ihmeiit contain his most ongmal ,cs occasioned 

v,as?.-nUen in refutation of oneoltl^pono^ ^dand and the 

bv cnes and lamentations about the decay 5 nving 
"Iraheltning and inaeasmg ^trer o^ ““'Srea tf^ 
in the seventeenth century «ben nuddJe-das 
and commerce uere growng money 

NM being cotnmeraalised Petty asked himscU 
and what did it measure ? Andherepbed — i,-Er«d4®d 
Our silver and gold we call by several name att jj 

by pounds shillings and pence But that which I wo 
this matter « that all things ought to be valued by 
denominations which is land and labour that is 
say a ship or garment is worth such a measure of Ian j ^tljer 
another measure of labour for Labour is t ^ ^ 

and active principle of wealth as Lands axe the mo er 
what labour ? Is it only labour m factory mine an 
done by property less hands? Petty’s reply was certain 

Suppose a man could with his own hands plant a 
scope of land wath corn that « could dig plough 
reap cany home thre^ and winnow and had vn 
wherewith to sow the same I say that this man after 
subtracted bis seed out of the proceed of his harvest ^ 
what himsdl has both eaten and gi\ en to others m exchang ^ ^ 
clothes and ott er natural necessaries the remamder ol corn 


uvi a uaiuiai necessaries luc -- 

‘Sir ttmiam Petty Eamomxc Wnhrgs Hulls edition *899. 
pp 6S ^^-5 
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^ But 

a.d true -t ^ 

a iurther, though coUatwa . q ^ ^ ^ so m 

money tWs corn or ^ can save within the 

money winch another indiMdu ^ ed himself 

over and above his expense if^b^^^ ? ^ tmvel into 

produce and make it. vm. it to e 

where is silver, there dig . . coin it. •’ ^or 

where the other man ^ ^ silver, gathering als ^ ^ 

person working all the while ^ ^.^sclf 

his necessarj’ livelihood a esteemed of equ 

say, the silver of ttie 0“®^ perhaps .^Ttlie price of a 

the com of the other ; the o follows thaU ^ P^^ 

other twenty bushels. 1 nimce of silver. of labour. 

bushel of this com to be an ounce^^ les 0^ 

merce thus consist in exc la ounce of si v . of 

Or •• ii a mau cau bring ‘<> C»f “ he cen pro^»«; ,ea- 
earth in Pern in the same 1 ^ other. ’ nces of 

com. then one is the natural i^nce S be as 

son of new and more easy m ^licn com 

silver as easily as former y five s S ’depends 

cheap at ten sluUings as 1 ^ and cheap ^fe.’’® 

upon the few or more hands , ^og his exchang ^ busi- 

It i, clear that Petty, in 'urire and “ '"S’ 

had in mind a man with . • g outlay of ‘^^P ^ exchange, 

ness. All tins work. -^^"|ities. transport.^^^d^^^,,don.^ 
managing, production of labour ^ 

constitutes the value of a measure wage 

and the quantity of such Petty ^^'iS^talist, at 

And now, what was the op ^^^^gment of exchange ? 

i labour employed ^^oduction. f"^^P°^ers who employ 

any part of the P^ooess of P ^^^thiers and ^ely 

Petty said, “ It is ^^^bat when com is^ ^^^^^^ly to be . 

great numbers of poor peop gj^ely dear, gather 

M the labour of the poor 1 labour on y 

had at all, so licentious are ey ^ ^ p ji. 

• rt. j-a ' 


‘ Ib.. p. 43 - 



o^v■E^.rrE a™ kicakdiW 

^o»y »=« so 01'“ '« ”« .t Henc. 

to d l.bo», vto to. lh=l toS-en oP “f “ 

to conte.01. Itat uos. v,btn ttol Ooly o 

bytoirlcs8disaii«mat.nEMIo»OT«^ ^ iB 

tolol .ndysB 0l to h, story d tot a»r«p 

onmal meaning .v^, « Sir William Te^^y* 

The author ol the exchanBC craft? and a 

the son of a clothier the observer of *"“5^ reasonings 

realistic inteUect of the ‘‘’8^“V®^" ”p^oven with enquiries 

do not form a separate treatise and PcW«*^ 

concerning public afiairs. His ^ utter book 

Anthmttie contain his most onginal ^^oned 

was wtten in refutation of one©! tliose penod P ^ the 
bv cnes and lamentations about the decay of 5 
ovorotataos to mcrtot.8 po»ot «! ”0^ cs tiado 

in the seventeenth century »hen middle-cla» 
and commerce were grovong liLtwasiuoOsy 

ivasbemg commercialised Petty asked himseU \VMsv. 
and what did it measure ? And he replied Enclah^ 

Our silver and gold we call by several nam« <.vnpon 

by pounds shillings and pence But that which w 
this matter is that all things ought to be value y yg^it to 
denominations which is land and labour that is , ^jjsucb 
say a ship or garment is vrorth such a measure o au uthet 
another measure of labour for Labour is ^ ^ 

and active pnnciple of wealth as Lands are the mo 
what labour? Is it only labour m factory, mine an 
done by propertyless hands ? Petty's reply was certain 

Suppose a man could with his own hands plant a ^ 
scope of land with com that is could dig plough jged 

reap carry home thresh and winnow and had wi 
wherewith to sow the same I say that this man after i 
X subtracted his seed out of the proceed of his harvest an 
what himself has both eaten and given to others in exchange^^ ^ 
clothes and other natural nccessanes the remainder of corn 
'Sir WiUiatn Petty £commnc IPriUngs Hulls edition 

PP 68 
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’r: -r«^s;rs-‘r| s 

The labourer’s share being -yment, come to * ^ 

sistence, be must, in times of the labomer sj g 

Also, ivhen the prices of make him 

•• must rise wth the price ^hmg^ labour. 

not being able to maintain himself an 

comes to the parish.’ ^ many pop^iar writers, ” ^ 

In the eigMeenth between capital^t ^ 

trained economists, fail , labour being t 

wage labour, and merely ivrote 

wealth. ^ .^yell deserved authon J’ ^ 

Adam Smith, by his great and tl,e meaning 

the confusion, although . oj wages he spw 'S 

the labour concept. ® ^ which supP^l\ uity.” 

labour as the creator of that fund .. it is but eqmty.^^ 

with the necessaries and conv labourers who e , 

he says. “ that they, i.e.. *«J"f,pie. should have such 
and lodge the whole i^ody o ^ to be X, ch. 8, 

of the produce of their capital. 

fed, clothed, and lodge \ ^.jigrent employ® ^pitals 

section 4). In treating o „ persons cing the 

h. holds!’ as a mattes =1 com-. i.,., -» 

are employed in any of those raw mate > those 

raw materials, in manufactur^^.^3, m when 

porting raw and tive labourers ; then ^ity 

goods, axe tliemselves itself m the 

properly directed, fixes generally adds ° ^ The 

upon i4ich it is bestowed. and consumpt _ 

value at least of their oi^ "^^^X^turer. of the rner^^ 
profits of the farmer, of the of the goods wtoc 

retculer, are all drawn from yi, se 

1 John Locke. Works . i8ia. 
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,0 tot. WEzrete z.1.» " 

stall ptoAzc P"''*!* “’L, ,t,s common UmsmS 

necessary It seems not nnl*^ moit rood of all pooP^® 
oiGodshonldbeapplcdlollie^mm^C „le and 

much rate than the same sbonlJ otoonwealti. - 

bmush part o! mantad to the pte,odj« «! to 'O 

Wase late ana esadentli “S*"^ ’’P ' ' ^lorolvaloA 

mlenLc a necessary .sal mtd by 

Exceedingly instmctise m this respect s-eiety m 

Kmg In his treatise on tUvanom classes 

he drew np stable ol the national in»me to ^ 

which he stated that there were at «“* “ by 

Males 5..5« Itohes who "t de^ the 

2.447 oooJ annuaU} and 849000 fammes 
national '.oallh by &2^ ooot J„5,p«tyless 

the families et wage-labourers—*.* bat attoaDy 

wwlung men who thus not onl) aeated tm* 

deoeased the national income King was (jje 

merely gave expression to the opinions that ^ 

sesenteenlh century Labour as the loundalio -rtisa®* 
the labour oi the cap talists or o! handicnitsmro » 
who worked in thor own workshops and with ^ 
and generally managed their busmess ol buying proa 1 
selling and the same apphes to the yeomen larmers 
land possessing peasantry valuable 

John Locke in speaking of labour as maiing th 5* labour 
does not discriminate between capitalist labour and 
but his whole point of view was that of the proj^e o 
and workshops since his arguments were intended ° ^^te 
the truth of his propos tion that labour was the only 
title to property for ' tis labour which puts the grea ^ 
of the value upon land without which it would 

worthanything I thinkit wdl be a very modest ««™p 

tion to say that of the product ol the earth useful to the 

‘Sir YTilliam Petty Eamonc Wntings Halls edition i 99i 
PP *74-5 ^ s 

•Gregory King Vafural «ii polilieaJ OfttOTHbiW* IW V- ■> 
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The labourer’s share being ^oyment. come to 

sistence, he must, in times o rise the labome 

Also, v,hen the prices o make him or ^ 

<■ ni;st rise with the pnce o ^^ily by l^s labour, 

not being able to maintain 

comes to the pansh. Tv^nnv popular wnt > 

In the ^eft J discriminate betwee^^ 

trained economists, fail , labour being t 

„=>6= labour, aud merely rvrote oi 

wealth. , j .^^yell deserved authon J’ 

Adam Smith, by his grea aware of the m ^ 

the confusion, although o ' { v/ages he 

the labour concept. ,!tid which supP^."® , "Lty.” 

labour as the creator of life. “ 

with the necessaries and conve iabourers who o® ’ g^are 

he says, " that they, »•«•. ^ should have su 

and lodge the whole body o , as to be thems v 

of the produce of their own of capital. 

fed, clothed, and lodge \ ,.Mgjeat employe® capitals 
section 4). In treating of the d f °Lrin- the 

he holds, as a matter of cou^^. i.,., » P-'^Traus- 

are employed m any those raW_mat ’ .^ those 

raw materials, in manuf j '’materials, in dis v?hen 

porting raw and "aU^^^ •’ .nfcomm^dity 

goods, are themselves pr realizes itself m the 

properly directed, fixes generally adds o ophe 

upon which it is bestowe , ^ . ^gaance and ‘^°”^'^"^p_ahant and 
value at least of their own ^{acturer, of the in 
profits of the farmer, of the of the goods whic 

retailer, are aB drawn from 71, seq. 

. lohn Locke, Works. i8iz. 
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RICARDIAN INFLUENCES 
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two first product uud «>= "«« 'f ptoducUvo Ubour 
cup tul puts rnto motiou o freutet s«vui>« 

than that of the larruer Not only E» ^TheUbourttS 

hBUboumrecattleatcptodoctrstlahouto" ,„thu>dapW 

andUbourmScatUe As the 

w. have a tnmsfomiat.on of tho capilalt“ 

a,tnts„thccto.t,ono.w.aIth»dsatea^^N.“P^ 

white wage Ubouren are put on c the clt3^ 

(uither we proceed m our mding ot ® consti 

grows the conviction that he meant that “P jte nse 

toted the source ol wealth and value n opui<® 

of civil goicrament Smith O, ^ utooT of many 

that the owners of property acquired it hy 

years or perhaps of many successive genera';'®^* 

Uhounng poor are described as swayedby the P^ these 

of labour and love of ease and enjoyment an ^ 
passions to invade property (16 t>ooK 5 P _gfcejve 

It a but necessary to collate these passages in Of ■ j, Ad?” 

at a glance the mconsistenaes and confusions in 
South was entangled. -oq of 

The same remarVs apply to Colquhoun On p^ ^ 
ha Treat se the manufacturers ptopnefots and 
accounted as productive labourers while on page 
the song ol poverty as the aeator of the wealth o ***■ . ^ 
David Ricardo is free from these mconsistenaes jjjg. 

fusions but faSs to think out his theories to then 
quences. He regarded labour as directed and managed 
cap tahst as the foundation and measure of , f 

But which labour ? The labour of wage-earners and ca ^ 

I vitsg labour or oiculating cap lal to the exclusion o 
captal Ricardo assumed that capital employed m 
factum agncultnre rtc. was composed of two 
fated and circulating the fated capital or machmery an 
matenak do not create any new value but only add to the p ^ 
duced e* handled commodity as much value as they losf hy 
bemgused up or vmtten ofi in the process of production « ^ 
distnbuUoa On the other Wd orculatinR capita* was » 



deductions from RICARDO 

real source of 

- -- "g re 

theory is, however. two capHah^^^ 

of the distribution of But one possesses roor 

manufacturing with equal capita 

pensive machinery, or ^ labour, since his circulating 

Lrefore. has less to spend on ^^Uo^ing the theo^ 

capital is smaller. The J capital, and makes it as a g 

Ricardo, cares more for .^flatter manufacturer woirid 

.as possible. Were Ricardo higher profits 

create a larger amount of "®'^ er. shows that equal capita 

than the former.« R^P^^f the whole field of indus^j 

employed in the same In the market all diffe 

yield, or tend to yield. equM «^^i differences between the 
ences in the composition o capital, disappear, w ^ 

amounts of fixed and determines profit and pn ^ 

total amount of the employed ^pita S 

It is no use replying that =JPP}y ^ all that, andreg^dcd 
equalise price and profit, for Ric g factor of his ^ 

ft .s a Ltorbmg, but n<-‘ “ ■“^'^ionance tvith tte reabu^^ 

Moreover, were Eicaidostheo^ astonishtol j,, 

of eeouomio life, the “al„«, since ‘be Economrc 

wealth, as measured by ^ Ricardo himself a 

Revolution, would be displaced Fvmg lab^r, 

that the introduction of ma«^^^ ^d yet the national mco 

I.S., diminished circulating j^jjd India or 

^ew by leaps and boimds. either Great ^es 

and absolutely more living a former co 

the United States of America . ^^tter conn 

-^''’'me suffering from lack of cap > ^ets and hives 
_ constantly on the look-out for new m^ developm^ 

, ordcrtoplac,tbjrsu^lus«P'‘*^„ “"“LveSSs. 
England since the end of population of i„,i;ntr 

to King. England and Wa^' f^three even 

had then amational incom population of j 

In 1513, England and Wales, vnth a p P 


X95 



, ONS-EN'nE AND EICARDIW INFUIENCES 

lappined m lie meanlmie W accoort d.KO%-en« 

aad aalue’ Tha advent ol ,” “ ,bantd d*!"* 

and hiEhct otsati.sation It >s ^ ^ mactoe sbtnJd 

a„dl,watel»y.ndlttnalev.ml.etMto6 

„au new v-alne, '''“'' ol c<>nnU«i 

embodiments oi pnims and the '“obe' should 

ages ol collectiv . bnman thoogM and endeas OM, 
ol economic values ^ y^e new 

He surplns eamings ov =i the pn™ h,„g labom 

pndncedannoallS “'‘'■"''“'"“‘‘"““'Xted labont (6«>«> 
Icircnlabng capitall only but ot He alo^ eommcieial estab- 
capital) as well A laetoty atnodem to discnsetj. 

lishment embody the labemioleenlmeso j„ddistrbo 

OTsamsation management tnnsport proa - scient:^ 

and ge^pbcal discosenes and int^arti wealth 

economic organisaUon consWnte epochs m ^^itves o^ 
andvalne. And these are mainl) "!fi,nofw«alth 

a high order The active agent then in the prod ^^pro- 

B mind and as it was mainly under ® ^^j^-entions 

pCTty that the human mind brought about t 

discoveries and organisations the new wealthj^ ^pjtaL 

been jiddirg takes thertlore the form of . ^charge 

And by the espenditure and new creations ol capital 

values ol the commodities are measured ^^^^^^a«todo 

just as much to do with wealth as the yard or the poun 

with the length or weight ol things It is merely a mc^ to 

its expression under the present sjutem is money J* 

preclude error it is necessary to add that just as the yard 

measure dimensions because it hss ilscU certain 

just as the pound measures we^ht because it has on 

so money measures value because it is itself valuable or 

% ahiable things » e on things which embody a certain quan 

capital. 



deductions 

we have seen «« “"‘““traS « «>' °' 

end Kcardo have iato vnft^ bu a de^e^ 

labonr. Eerots of ^ is reason » f “°,„d 

instructive tlm because they “‘^00. 

3i:sr^'-s-.s?rr,=; 

rr:"iS of o»he 

tore. This can be df^'y Economic Ro''°'“‘‘“"j,„eono- 

sodal clitics of the time <>< “ j^^n re-orgamsmg *0 

thHusawinthec^rtatet^™ ^ d cmnmg^^^^^j^ 

mic basis of society, , producer. ^npati a 

, • xv,p labourer the teai pi ^^^^5 iriean a 

monger, and in the la vvriters of thos . - as 

that by ■• manufacturer ^,t„re.o Manuf^t^ 

" workman employed m employe of 1 ^ ^ 

meaning the owner of ^ .. g^^rs Charles Ha , ^ping a 

later origin. '• Trade the poor and g^n^^ds 

buying and sel^ng article P products 

profit by them. These art etc., from whom^^d not 

of the labourers, manufa ^ profit other 

tained for less than their . jpre, shares or a enabling 

be made. The tradesman, thereto ^ The means enao ^ 

fruits of the labour of the po^ product of ^^®^^^turnish 

tradesmen to share or t ts it into their poi 

the poor, is their capita , ' ^d _sed to give 

materials to the artificers account is supp .^vork- 

immediate subsistence, ^ be found in 

the tradesman a just dai . ^e same views ar . ^gao on- 

man’s hands.”i Substantially the^^^ mpsom and 

the.whole socialist ^nd an as^such was 

wards. Ravenstonc, T’ the capi product- 

the leaders of Chartism, a lender of the me . ^ j-atc 

non-productive and was mje^ a k ^ ,,tortcd a usuno^_ ^ 

ion to the wage-labourers, edition 185°. P?' ^ 

•Charles Hall, Effects of 



. mVENITE AND RICARDIAN INrHIENCES 
and nune. the U^ur ol lUcario. lor k® 

productive oi value ^ aU lands o( labour 

the labour oI cQti%cying the cotton to ^ 

stockings are to be ' '\^Qn ©{ the laboot ol 

of the spmncr and v, eaver fourth^. buildings and 

the enpneer. smith dealer. 

^bmerv . ^itbly. U^t cl 

and ot many others The things lot 

oiB kinds ot labour determines the ‘I'^V. ^ “iLn Prtnttp^' 

«hich these stockings util be evchanged (Ricart - 

by the more tcvoluUonary soaalists trom the ^eatd ^ased 
4es •• Uboux like all other thmgs ^hicb may ^ e. 

, and sold, ' says Ricardo ' has its natural and its to 

The natural pnce of labour is that pnce whi is 
enable the labourers to subsist and to peipe oa ^ 
without either inaease ot diminution . " ‘ ^ 

the prKc of food and necessaries, the natural pnce o ^ 

nse , with the fall in then pnce the natural pnce o __tete 

fab ” , From this statement, which is by no means co 
the conclusion was drawn that, under the capitalist sys • 
wages of labour could never amount to more tha n a tnimni ^ 
means of subsistence Ro matter how much the workman p^ 
duced, his real wages would always tend to that mmun 
MoreoN’er, by this Ricardian law ol wages, the poor mus ^ 
poorer and the nch nchet II lor instance, the 
duced necessaries enou^ lor two persons, he would get hall 
produce . if, by reason oiuiTcntiOQS and irnprovements, hep 
duced enough for ten persons, he would only get one-tenth ot 


beductioss from 

ptodu.e ol M. 

T!"“'‘''=n«;Sy M ‘\ror"wtteP°W<^' 

bs reward. It real Y ^ere, or 

country was govern ^ concerned ^ riroduction, 

- parlies did. ior the m^n to^^ oi pr'^^ 

wages, which, being ^ ^ reforms that di no ^orth the 

«5d ody perish 'Vith >t- ^ tteielore not wottn 
wago problem «ere mete tmkermg, 

attention of Labour. , . al\ the marhs o ^ 

This eritieism, -Uch b^ t be Imd ^ 

conception of social h e, notwi nrarket 

of Eicaxdo. He clearly .j, natural be 

tendency of wages to coti {or an inde r natural 

^ rate may, in an chap. 5 )- Ufe. But - 

constantly above it ( 3^ necessan 

- price includes convenierice refused to be ^ outlook 

the revolutionary soci^ ^nving or progressive. . e ces that 

talist sodety could be f ’ dve the one- 

was statical, and By their promoted the 

were operating on social _ ^ gather than P of 

sided assertions they^Sinr and the moral ess 
recognition oi the righ s o fleets of moral 

Sociahsm. , ^ most writers { nations, 

The truth appears to be and hist^ 

philosophy, social and eco phenomena w v/hicb 

form their conceptions no i? moves faster than- 

process of shaping them .j^a’^xternal worl ^ p^cedes 

already bdong to the p • r Minerva emerges 

tlie operations of the hum , g^ys," theowlof . and, 

subjective logic. Or, as ,, ^ To this pnro Y ^^^ggources 

from its hiding after , ^j^or must be ad e prejudice of 

perhaps, inevitable source passions , y politics, 

of error that have then ongm m ^^i^doctrines. 

man. They combine to tmn the ^ ,,mnng 

econonucs, ethics, and r Ideated controve . 

contra^ctory hypotheses, Rechts (Pr 
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THE COOPERATIVE SOCIALISTS 

T — GtORGE KUDIE AND TIIE " ECONOUIST 

Robert O^VE*^■a failure to win the confidence and the 
London artisans was retrieved by George Mudie, a Scotch 1 
nahst and printer who came to London about iSzo 
but few biographical data of this Oucnite pioneer He st 
at Edinburgh, where he made himself obnoxious by his 
to established ideas and apparently did not finish his 
H« ^dually dnlM ,„to iuid m l8lB ot iSl? »•” 

employed at a newspaper in Glasgow At that time he 
^ady acqmnltd «nh o«.n’s Iradiings tr,i ide* " 
the end of 1820 he was reporter to the 
thepeatLiberaldailyofthcmetropohs It appears 
left by Francs PUee that Mudie owed his position to a 
nen^tira of James ilill who was an intimate friend of ^ 
Black the editor in-chief of that paper Place 

‘wm which it may be inferred that thela*t« 
^Irom the beginning an Owerate agitator among the work^ 
mm From January. 1821. to January. 1822. he edited Tki 
Km ^ P^per devoted to the propaganda of O're" 

It describes itself as " A penodical pap‘^ 

Sri7 f "1 s«“‘y , 

o! Ih^ rV Cor mptorins the condrl"’"’ 

“””6 «■'■> ™t.eoeoce oC Ihor peW"* 
^pCoyment I„ p<.„rty 

"I f'ohsri .oceL, hot .llhrtf 
mflumce of^oilT” lEnorMrce of tree pnnapCes and th® 
rSo7 t»„d on ern,, ; (a) U»t rrhde tt® 

and the bulk of poverty must necessarily increase. 

^'"*'”™'”«> 7 Itor.. (31 Ural the knowledge a»'i 



T-o the “ECONOMIST’' 20 ^ 
GEORGE poverty, and 

practice oI true P^nciples ,vant ; ( 4 ) 

place manldnd above the the goods of was 

power of populated country, resent 

so great, even in the number of the p 

was capable of sustaining . ^5) that the aPP^^<;^° 

population in security and ^„,,,ledge as ccrtmn y 

Ibetrue principle would a s ^ knowledge a 

„ it would difiuso plenty i^tcllcctuel B«“e* ^0“ , 

would build up the P'f“' “Subdue vice, deettoy m^ 
netton. would in a s^at =^the aim and end 

promote virtue, and lea 

human effort. ranacities of na u 

Looldng at the gkould exist. 1,16 of 

there was no reason why jJl^i^ridual bad been ^.j^e 

early stage of ^^^ral individuals and the 

producing more than s cultivation of the taught 

htst ptOBr^ive b':!! P'“'“‘rd So «ae =11 

making of implements h „ _j,^inst poverty- , where 

man iTow to protect Umse ‘ ^7, laoiety in Engtond, 

■ the more so in the presen -gating all the faci ^ile of 
science and mechanism were pg^iroan was g_ None 

■nrndur.tlon of wealth , on • j.iois could con tnr the. 


THE COOPERATIVE SOCIALISTS 

on OTOntons praapto the ' 0 '“*'^ them- 

tl,= netanl mdcnaes, »d “ Wvid®! 

Klves The fatal eitot vae md sitdatioo 

has beea plated m almost .“^tondoab. aod to the 

o, dsmct oppoasuon to the .nleeest ol otta ^ , 

mleeestolaoaety" 1” “““<1“"'“ f, add toltblol 
po».m ol soaety tee,e neve, ‘'“5“ ^ ““^eolally d 
^„t.oo tot 00 the coolraey Pt»^'“ l^wthm the 
really nseW and neeessaiy aititles, p„duetion 

bomsdao! demand T^' iSeneeda »' 

alaaya had m v,™. not the intetesta ol ““e^. 

»u bat only ol those »ho coatd pay temune set in 

sumption goTems production . not a sing of capital 

motion unless it promised to promote the i ^n,pt,on 

And « m p«sent arcumst»ces. ^ «rfe ^ 
vu nanow. the productive forces not ex^ 
funapaaty The result was i)0%erty L asserted 

wretched condition ol the Ubonnng classes, it mus ^ 
that even the possessing classes were not n^ly 
faahtio for the production of nehes In its 

opposition of interests, the waste that compc tirrcress 

tnm were paralysing producUon. and impeding the prog 

of knowledge «ocaeUe5. ha‘ 

The avilised nations did not in reality, form 
negates of wamng individuals. Every^ ^ dinns wereVept 
himsdf , there existed no bond of union , the na prisons, 

ti^elher by force and compulsion press laws, mih ans ■ ^ 

*, and gallon’s. The constitutions and institutions 

anti-social pnnapies. The imperfections of ._3 gyils 

misconduct of nders were not the causes of the mul 


misconduct of nders were not the causes of the mui 

from which manlond was suHenog hut the consequen ^ 

anti-soaal pnnapies on which society was based .^^tion 

they prevailed there was no remedy for poverty N® pjation 

to cur productive powers and no reduction of the 

could avert the c^amsUes that threatened us If -tions 

were to bless our plains with double fertihty, if foreign _ 

were to poor a superabundance upon us they would but acccie 



^ economical' society .03 
the co-operative a „„idcaos=®emp'oy- 

the arrival oi our greatest , Jthe consumption of the 

ment, and, consequently, ® of production. - 

ma^ and a narrovang o to disco 

Havingrecognisedthesource of ^ 

„.edy. 


or on co-oyui.ci.i.ivja., — ^„4.„c+ cuttererb -- - , 

The wking classes being the gr '"‘^^^i^hed 

must follow the advice o ° that be accomp is 

unity and co-operation. o capital the source 

without the aid of oapit^ • creative powe 

power of production ? The political econonusts, bu , 

Capital had been spread by^'fou^^^^ nor the true po^^r 
reality, capital was neither ® , tion was the land, an 

of prLc^n. The source of ntaneous gifts of natmc 

real power of production infinitely more productive ^ 

wasLlabour of man. rendered mtotdy^ of 

combined. Capital, far from ^g^^jour, or rather . 

production, was the produc tiut follow, pro 

co-operation. Capital did not precede power 

LabL migM go on without capita h but 
of multipljung itself without laboun 

These views, developed m London „ 

Mudie had spread, in 1820, ^ the most enterpn g 

printers and he succeeded m "^^^^^^appened towards the 

of them to make an experiment Tins 

end of 1820, and it seems that it wab 

Mudie to issue The EcoJlomist. crET? 

2.— THE CO-OPEKATIVE AHD appointed a com- 

The London printers, by wliich they woidd 

mittee to investigate a co-operativ^ohemj ^ gl 

be able to continue their ^co-operative soaety o 

money for the purpose of ^experiment was to be ^ 

prodition. The first stage of By dubbing together 

association of co-operative ous ^ a.ble to buy ^8 

thdr household expenses t ey^ , „ {or the same money, 

nuantilles ol the mtans of suhaistenoe 



TIIF COOTFRAWF 50CUH5TS 

Il.t-.'IF'"? 

luxe Its own «Jt«l * J «oriOtc 

1 Otrf -tl fft"""''"’ • ” ’ „| ,1.. ect «I l.'t;« 

an 1 h3nnonit«s Witt''' a^^riihe tinn* stjQ*Ta! ttilt b> 

,{ j5ola-i’K-scnr'i'»''*«'^ .. ar.num iwl 

.o<.^nU n ll") saar l««r« 

their own emrl ym . Report wMtJ» ^ 

Moel. tr«e iclrtWirr thw tl ^ , tIoofW It 

ncnmntW tvacl Tte p,<«.W 1"=" 

Ik. irwl nniCTli. t ‘I «”■«■' ^ ml! 

a lojy ol volUrnm Tkn) “S'-f 

n<HUVn«tttnantila«un mCTt..li>.'l ^ 

,n;« Ikal ”n ’Kk.iokrKl«- 

and Itol .n Oaall nt. tos f- 1 tW 

lij a liir Mcl anen ol pn- -cc nU the gw 

i I'omttttc ir Jut-> >ed tr„e-,mt) tan OTa . 

„ to open tenoaite ”>’“6' ate to the 
„ mod, tnote talnalle to dl tie .nteteeU ol tU^ate^^^ ^ 

laboaiet tte-lanmt the maralaetotet, the mmMt. 

lamlownet Th- ete.nto .!««"» “'L^ C” 

of aealth and pov-cssea unemp'oved F'7’'‘f ^al^mble of 
manual and mechanical enrro) cl a.isl extent 
awndnn.lri m^« By -hat latd 


cost unlimited increase By w»al latal and 

lh» land ol abundance there la w mucli has 

aant? B> vtlal hitl.crlc unaccountable 


aant? B> vtlal hitl.crlc unaccountab c amu j 

jt been that this courtry haa been Vept dcpcii'-ent ^ 

natwnsloralargeportioncfitalood though Its own sov 

only increased culture m order to lumish a red in / 
the agncuUunsls complain ol walc<iuate remuneru ion 
industry and capital while tJiej are surrounded 
humlieds ol thousands ol halt-starvng consumers c 
ouestions are directed to the manulacturers and scho 


....... ^ ^ 00 Cjrnliai 

humlieds o! thousands ol halt-starvng consumers f 
questions are directed to the manulacturers and scho 
worVing men only desired the opportunity ol e-cchan^S 
articles lot those they were In ite^ ol ** Let us but ^ ^ 

together in contiguous du-elhngs, and with the commant 



IHE CO-OFERATIVE Al^D the usual rental. 

s..porUono»lrclaha>r.Hc^e^tl^^^^^^^ are^;^»' 

doingior ourselves, for our ctoWre^ « 

„„1, ho banished by combmod a 


^rtvo AaUsoon show " 7 Jdforall." 

doiugfol ourselves, for our cluWre^ expeud.t«e w 1^ 

oul/be banished by combmrf la hat 

education. Such ?"\,Ib,e. As to the .;”tease 

once in full action, wou ■ lead to an exc poverty, 
the success of oo-operation ^ ^ be dffiused 

of population, ™p' “blui a taste for eomlort cou 

the committee-replied that constitute ^ ^^^ich 

over the whole population suiined up 

. efiective check upon could do. They 

resulted from blind Robert Southey •- 

their social ideal wdth a verse from 

■•Train up thy feed them 

In the ways oi ngh industry t 

With the bread of but m thei n ^ 

mere hast thouJhymm^^^^^.^i,,easts? 

Thy bulwarks where-— „j . ^ 

But in their arms • • i^ritvin co-operative 

These lines oiSouthey onioyrfP'!^^^°P^pb ownjonstro*™^ 

> circles, hut, of course, t ley in the of Society.” 

Training of children ey ^ “ iSSew and' Co- 

“wholLme doctrine” was that 

The London the foho'y^^S 

operative Society and society is to es . li-yj-e, manu- 

t ■■ The ultimate object of combining agri rc^v 

Unity and Mutual Ian proi^^^ted by • iofna a 

facture, and trade upon th P ^ i-be ^oeie Y garies at 

L«„h. Theimn.ediate^^.„j, 3 ndoth«^^^^^ ^Pb 
fund for the purchase o member of their 

wholesale prices i mid co-operatmg ^^^on of their 

other) to form arrangero training. ^ , as possible, to 

dwellings, the superinten ’ oposcs, as ^ embers as may 
- children. The Society for such of its mem 

provide productive emplojuu . 

1 The EcoTJOintsf (1821). 



^ THE COOPERATIVE SOCIAEISTS 

r«.r»ro‘i°s^:"-^ iIpp— '■^ 

»d poEUca. «P“» Vu. tte 

Towards tht ond ol iS-I Iko P j„a mdmdiBls 

ma,ontyol.ls ™m>«B wm m H ^ , 

0{ Ibend prolessions The However 

(tod oI Janosiy ■®”' /mot Robert Sodtl'S 
the cooperative espcnmmt pro „tbetic attention ea 

who had Mowed it with clo« and j,„pOTd to 

plained the coarse of the (allnte capital was 

rose £12 000 in shaiooHlooeoA commenced 

not loithcoitnae „,_,tanc<a eveiy "»P 

insnffiaent means and nnde. ““f ““ , 

inmnraieat Of necess ty thetefote it laded. 


3 -ABlhtii costal! a nanaBiE op Till cismiw 
The last Bntish Socialist who lottned an „“'^^ess 

was the Scotamaa dbtam Combe tut eqaal to 

onsioal and less compiehensnc than Rohrf Owen ty ^ 

hoimdmiotoo sineleness of piwpose Jwahty 

eaeanans eapamty He poswissed mo™vet one peat q ^r 
which his master ladced-a sense ol mtepa! 

maionty ol inantand consisted ol men hke ^ ^ _ c-o he 
sociahsm would cither be possibte or sapertluons in i 
Visited New Lanark and came at once wider the spe gj. 

He was then a well to-do and prosperous leather manu ^ 

and graduaUy decided to sink he money m an Ou-ewte 
merit How intense his stud «s ol Owenism were rnay 
from his Meiaphoriul SktUhn x,f the Old atid the V 


‘TM EwiwnsJ ’ 

• rs No <6 
« Robert Southey Str TKoiMt ftfor# ' 
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p OF THE CISTERN M? 
ABRAM COMBE’S PARABL • „ 

,,,3). in .FIcB Be n— -;r«;;e:ce 

humour and ■ j^al oi „ etaphorical 

km, as he saw it, and th , niQ^^ving parable or ^ 

lus views is contained in ^f^J^Vthc British people 

sketch,” which applies particul^ly the Cistern 

period oi the Economic e\ containe m 

JThe wealth of this gre Cistern was streams 

oi their national resources. j^vers, and seas. . , Nations by 

streams-agricnltoe, mini^ g^. ^^^^^^.ption at spec^^ 

were purified and made fi -ugij the Cistern , pcsarv and 

hum^ labour, before they reac^dj J^^alled 

were all put together they co ^ ^.vants, and i 

desirable for the supply cistern stood a gua^d 

Wealth. Atthestopcockof theCist^^^^^^thateachind^^^ 

name of Competition, whose ^ to what he p ’ ^pie ; 

should only draw out in P’-^P^f ..^ury of v^as 

Cistern should become empty, to tb^ su^ly ^t. 

it was also his duty to see to those 

deficient, encouragement ^o received ^ The 

Those who conducted Araw or retain P about 

the Cistern, which they img g received an o ^^^tion they 

labourers who attended the str ^^^5 remu . 

an piaWrti -nart of what they pu ’ pnt to the p -Liants 


was no 
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m some degree correspoortog 

h,ghn»»emt.ontheyr^e„^.mdaM 


Doure. . . M Sides, and the Cistern 

The sltearos were augmented Iro people emplo>’«i 

would have been over full had not i nation and made 

lorce to selUe a d.<P«te voih . ^ „^e men 0l 

tor thrs porposo large demaoda on tom the 

the people drained entraord.n^ ,t had come nbnnt that 

CistSm bnt they ™e nn.hk ‘““''T ' '’‘t“ «me into the 
the streams Boned so ohnndantly Th ™ metal 

Cistern so last and the deinanitenponit ^ thesnpphes 

orderaeonldnotbeionndinsnlBaentqnmUty ,t<, 

onl, and without producing such no ‘‘ “ „j the 
slntxack would not open Moteoter, 'S"'*®”' “ ^ the 

pSwere, they firmly believed ttat the ordm ^ 
sources of wealth, and they looked u^n 
Cistern as of comparatixely little „en of the 

orders were exhausted a cnsis broke out The ^ 

nation fanaed iMin to be inevitable and. nec^^ 
mother of invention, they introduced paP” the 

great astoni^ment they found that a piece of p P 
supplies just as well as the piece of metal had done. ' 

For upwards of twenty years did these wisemen ty 

iructive war at enormous cost What industry an 
created, waste and extravagance destroyed . the o ^ 
supphes into the national Cistem, the other drawing mucli 
a great rate But industry and ingenuity obtain 
aid from art and science that the Cistern was kep ^,£.e 
Finally, the war came to an end. waste and ex rava 
ceased, the paper orders were withdrawn, and me 
again resorted to The sadden shrinkage of the deman ® ^ ^ 
Cistern, conserjuent upon the conclusion of the war an 
introduction of the metal mders neatly proved fatal o ^ 
who attended the streams As the Cistem was overflowing 
the streams were gorged, guardian Compebtion dismisse 
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Uboururs, ^vho, being deprived of^ mcb labourers then 

the stopcock and draw wiial the> least 

apphedtohimagain.satnngtimtd Cistern so that 

if he allowed them to P®"/ from there what they 
' they might be able to draw in the end not be 

waited, lor by doing so the astern they could go on 

fuller than it was at that moment. In no- 

working thdr stream and satis y got into a 

body. Competition, heanng ^ ^ to suppo 

■ and asked them if they were such 0 without metM 

they would be able to draw from the was -'hat he 

ordL ? And as to gKnng them any he had ^eadV 

could not and would not do , • .^^liat to do wi 

more wealth on his hands than „ to the poor pro 

he turned them away, showing n pj^^e, and the coun ry 

whowerestarving. Disaflection grew apa 

in a turmoil. . its wise men were a a 

A crisis overtook the nation, a seeing all par ^ 

to account for it. Mr. „t a remedy for Bic m ’ 

standstill, gave the people a hm ^vanted, mig . 

occasioned by an excess of V stains all that yo 
be found. He said, “ The C« «ni orders to the producers 

desire, why then do you hesita e ^ ^°'^j-c<;it)ate 

corresponding to the quanti y ceased to 

distress because waste and extravag divide the 

the contents of your Cistern ; but wby « feel 

• among those whi supply the whole, ance y.p say. pjard^^ 

while the Cistern can be so eas y to go 

Competition would not allow 1 • sufficient metal or ^ears 

You ,0,. there ,„r 

round, — ^why not use paper ° circulation 

had served the purpose well an o Qj.(jer 1 i:<;ten to 

streams, the Cistern, and the pcop accustomed o 

However, the people, not having been^^^^ a 

Commonsense. did not that Conamonsense 

rather believed those who told * ^ impracticable 

' visionary and "Utopian who im g 
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the CO-OPERAii*^ 

They advistd the people to 

economists. The latter ^edy o! the distress. 

Mid explain to the people the woelidly scanty, and 

said that the soniccs t™*” „ ^ W the Ions and nun- 
tehat they had been jneldms ejs piodnced in the 

1 ».r . and eve. thi naUon.l debt 


r;.t ■; ..d eve. th. teealU. debt 


- rrrtetc:."- s " 

^Tcommonsense. beanos tto f “ ^«oo to >!>' 

conld no longer contain ordere*>« 

P„liticid.conemists,“mynotp.elbep^«'« pm, 

Oaten, equal tn .hat they pnt injnst^ ot » ^^5 

only ? ■• Wherenpon the pciitica! on such 

la^g. they did not wish to *• enter into a controN eisy , 

& subi«t.” 1 ,v- ^fltets ol the Economic 

Tto was Combe's mterpwtation ol the and the 

Revolution, the Napoleonic isIUo. * As soon 

ciisis winch overtook the nation in the y v--gji to think 

as he had stasped «ie d«ctnaes «, h„ » « 
of co-operative expenmeats, and he found i,ad 

Arciubald James Hamilton U793->®M1> “ , and 

served undo the Duke of Wellington m e . Hamilton, 

atWalerloa Hamillonwas the sonof Geneml Jolm ^ 

of DalieU and Orbiston. He met Robert Owen a 

DakeU House d'^ssed with himself with 


i8it he made the aapi^tance of Abram c ■ -p^ey 
decided to establish a co-operative store at Edinhui^ 
formed a sodely wl^ from the beginning “l®y” . 
popularity It grew in nombeis and prosperity, a 
> Abram Combe, SI«*apJion*fll 1813. PP- 


jom. GRAY ^ 
tanJtcd lamffies iomei it, ^"j,“per. 

OYV-ing to the ashonest5^_ thereafter formed a community 

this failure. Combe immediate y ^vorkmen to 

in his tanyard. He of the factory. Tlnj 

common ^d to sbm dissensions ,325 Combe 

expenment also iaile , impossible. ^ 5 

men rendered commvmi y -1^5^ experiment ° g 

made the largest and which belonged to 

He bought Orbiston (near ^^“'^^''^""‘J^munity. Warned by ^ 
HamiitL of DateU, and arranged lor a 

previous failures he procee communism. ^ 

transition from private to look at Combe 'vdh 

pleased the communists and ^ ^ Society, the tb 

Lpicion. Also the London Co^oP^^^^ . process 

of nascent Socialism, became ^^ore ^oice 

of Orbiston; only John i„te communism, bu , • 

ag^nsf ^ 

voted all Ms time and energies sum of over ^ 

injury of his ovm family, all gritish communis g 

-to the building up of the ^^gav^ lour ^d 

ment. Enimty from opponen , ^^d the lab 

of Babylon, zealous cnticism impaired the le wted 

amdety wMch the scheme o^^^^'^A^gr^an illness, which 1 
truly Lble socialist pioneer, and aft ^ st. x827_ 

exactly twelve months, he P ^ destitu e. 

Comb; died a ruined man, leavung hm 

ton then treat from bad to "ftf „ L^ed to raptd ertmetton 
and guiding and helping ban , 1 ^ 

At 4 end of 1807 It 'taa b®tanpt. 


4,_]0HH obav tne 

The fden onderfying Contra j„nn Gray rygr 

subject of the elaborate econ ^ Gray, Social y 

'Register for Orbiston. Soctahsm, I 9 

1851, Appendix ; Alex. On 
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llj Wt Krl-tra mntAl-il m CbMP - • 

IVir.g a IhooglAtul j-wAh. be (i*o,e:o' be erispobably 

a caitfu' nf*’?*!'' ovrt-prt'’.i5ft*«’' 

-• cair.e to the erado-.oti U-^' j Co<l coe^ 

>.„toee ftth the >S^ «' ,Mi.Mirs-K«« - 

eevei W lotcoM llii oeateto to W ^ere 
" ,"th ethet. ■■ at he aa. thee. >> " 

.eedt ol hlioKenatior-. eilhef beeata« 

deatls that Ete-h •! e^' Aee^<“ “ , „l U.ett 

thee, are ortteterl e. b-eatoe tl^e » ^ P 

V. ; aaj e^tmad toteaJ ol 

ol thir.6t eatht to be 1^“ o| it,’’ The l»ln 

U,. eneet ol ieir-aod. oosht to le the 
eeaelaaon ol Guy it. as »« tee. *' •™”’ • . ' ^a.ble Iota 
After at. aboft.ve attentrt to I^t hb ^ l„talm«< 

ots WPrtbe tcadO'A'.fi. *''*SF'* — «■ 

tins inteniicd to be the f.wt ®* • . develot'™”'^ 

the evils ol the existWg enl« '^^n^oved TbU 

ol meins by «h-cli they tr.^ghl be > infiuences ol 

pamphlet, though ChA-ente m fF-n*- e. Us «lhc« 

other Khalit, !ocialic!ore>.aratee™att t ^^ 

teee, Ricardo, Conohooa, artJ protably a^ A 

leadias ideas ar. ; Seaiety la a oatoral ^.jU. hla 

his Implanted in man the dw.re to associate 

fellow-man; it has Baewfee implanted ^ ^iclrf 

happiness. H this is so. how ecmes »t that s^« , 

wiS so many evils, so much nuseiy and ,ith 

b. the pAe.eiple c «hi=h 't' * -'^r^hid. 
man b lonnded has been rusapphed. -^e pn” i 
satbhes the natural desire ol man to live in soaei> 

1 3cain Gray. Soriot Syitf*". 1851. ?• 3t®- 
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ms of ftek produce, 30 ciety. The rvl^le pnnap 

producers v,'ho give no^m^ of Gray. 

of exchange is falsihe , critical consid * socialist 

And here we ^ influence on the foundation 

which exercised considerab as t , j giy 

■ “r“°- I'Tt" 

produced the wealth o ^ rendered traders, 

society were either use , £iAployers, rnerc i > 

if they tendered no non-pro- 

physicians, artists, sc^ uTs^the useless lived 

some of them useful, h ^ field factory, and 

ductive and useless. B .^^age-lahour m ’ ^ aistribu- 

on the wealth P^o^^'^^^i'Itable of P^of "oducers and 

rmne. Gray took Colquhouns^t^ of 

tion, and re-classifying 1 following ^17,096,803 

h!on-Producers, he JtedlGngdomnumb«ed 

1812, the population of the^^ oduced - .sons, who 

persons, and the new we 7,897.53^ , g received £54 

This wealth was proi'^f J^ange^ ought to have 

on the principle of equa - ^ III only, o gicrfit million 

each, hut had^ actually r^^ '^“’^^^’■nion non-pro^^'^®’^,, 

produce of their labour. > ^ ..ioe nu ooint of facti 

Queers received man 

received £340,000,000. „,^nng, while ^Ye put it 

pays notiling, receives ‘^^^^""^’receives noti«n^^ ^ ^f 

in point of fact, paj'S gt man ther it is 

, c»do„r of ^7 

' society as this ought _ Imnesty i 1 

vim»L,yitl, every pnnopte" 
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G,.ylmesnodo»b 

he has *hown that trotn human Ubtror ^ support not 

malth proceei. „ „e„ber ol soo'O 

o Jj ttopsdves b»t every nnprodocUve meraKi 

oJy tt=e ere prod.ebve merbbe^ of 

oJhi«ds.tbetlotheceIUv»l>ot,oIte^^J^^J^j^^ 

ts nateruls lor the nees ol Itle Itot employed 

eroplojoi B rr rteeet ta opor. „f prodoct.co 

Urol 11 e vbole r-.rehtml eloB are e “f . “’T ^/^te it 

or dislnbatioo ol vcalth wl o are paid y nscfol AVe 

only a soffiorml rmmbet ol all sncli ^ 

hn4 .Vovr, Ural Ihe irealUr mmnally prod"“d 's taieo ^ 5 , 
producers chiee> in lorm ol rent lolcrcst P 
Kis oblamed b> buying laboor ebeap and selteo 

'^rno'n ^Sdneer, and nseless ol conme re* tb^* 
bve upon Iheir pioperti Bol Gray le]^ „p 01 tb- 

ovds deny and on Ibe eonlraty affirm that Itey bt P^^^ 
property ol others Tbe lonndation ol all P">^^y 
I aecnmnlated labom Prtgrtrty not toi W 

minst ce Tbe landed propnetot baa no ngbt to to 
Ibe earth is the bah Utron and natural inbtntanee 
And the cap talist vrho 1 ves on tbe uitetest of money 
bVemse on ni,nsUce By nbat ptmcrple ean a ‘ 

and receive £ia tor them > (Ib VP 34-S) AH j^^erecn 

can only be based on equal qoantiUes ol Ubour while 
the possessmg and laboonng classes no just exchang« 

place. FromtheseuniustrdatKmsspnngtheirTalionallaiUii 

andcimaturall smgof thench and the misery and wre 

of the poor And yet people thinV. Owen a vis ,^ion 

plan is to abol sh the orcninstances w hich now limit prodo 
and to give the prodncers the wealth they ptodnce. 
nothing to do wth tunnng men into angels but it is simp*^ 
the employment ot mankind upon the principle ol co*operatioO 

a^tnle 

The evils which fiow Iro*n the misapphcalion ot the pnncip 
ot exchange are aggravated by competition It is competition 
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jom to 

tsWdt puts an oUomiStition on 

E^ow U^c rttstraimng >n ^ society cietcrnnn 

o! vrcalib, lul o^\bc country, nod disposal- 

.dioB tbe^vbok contrivances at ts a 

vellous mcdaanical ^tic production oi " ' po^vcrs 

Under these circumstan^ Z^o.ni oi Pf 'f ^;Jtody ; 

only be limited ,( the 

extant or by the fu ' ‘ the cvaiits ol imposed 

and as the V-irge. Tiie linuts th P 

the volume oi wealth wa Under the P^ ' limits 

upon production woul ■• ^ capacity to c Q^uction 

„da.c, tt= P»»» W ■*■ ’’T ws demand 

■wealth. Itiscompc ii , -nrofitabic denian • society 

is limited by cfiectivc o P ^^'^-^^ hution oi this 

depends on the amount o ' ‘ ;^nd the dis ^ com- 

have ior purposes oi ^®’\^g\,ariou5 classes is rcj^ ‘ 
amount oi wealth among ^ llm qn classes ; the 

Obtained, in the form oi an oppo^'^'^^.-g manu- 

corapetition among the wor Tim competition a 

presses down the rate oi _ lowers the rate ° ^1 every 

facturers and other ^l^e consumable m those 

same applies to rent. -whole coun ‘ ^ income 

MvidSandcon.oqucnttjott= An'>«*t»«ed; and 

„l,o have tod inromes. » ts '^sent 

iormiag the cScetive demand for, m th 

Umited demand means bmi ^^odity m . the want^ 

state of society, not a bow Jiities for 

promises a profit, bio ’i,ow to remedy 

of the people are. no matte Son ^vith labour. 

wealth production are, , yght into comp i^ coniunction 

defects, so long as labour brought to actm 

capital with capital, instea o „„ shall endeavour 

with each other. ,rther Lecture ^ , national 

G,ey "'“^S^^ents on ^^te to »« 

to eimlain another set 0 ^ wluch the 

capital, by the introduction 
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lu. u - «-“r 

m -rflmgly ■'‘“V , hat they WlSi.seI»l'0P'«’™8‘'’'j! 

botwctntcirtiunahope'“* » consislCTt 

„,ld that «mly ol mlctcat » >" '^ ^ penod hkt 

mdividoahly and dalincuona ol „ „„ the «'< 


,nd.v.doahly and d»l,»ct«na ol pto^J. „ „„ ^ ea, 

the present when me hesitate » ? ^opto on ivhich it 

ol tehnqniihine lor , „„y mediUcatioiB ol the 

has hitherto acted Jd belore the pnhlft 

Imdarnental pnneiple cannot be U.d oe po 


has niiiietiu , iK-iutt. . . 

todarnental pnneiple ‘ „ay pethaps be 

from out ol which something aiUantag 

selected ^vested some money m 

No lurthet lecture appeatrf _ ,p„„,p ,i most 

Combe sOrhislonventtite and olcmtM, „( 

be said that he named htt *^Pd^„p„,eh uhete.tn 


be said that he named htt ,bcte.tn 

complete communism Cray nensoaper. at the sun® 

company with hrabrotho ,1^, he published 

lime meditatme open Ins telotin plan 3 . , a 


time meditatme oion ^s telom plan i ^y, . 

hisSeriulSyitoi. nhiehshon^ mto ba 

lutid thuiket and tucotous nnt« ,‘‘'3 his system solely 
a, lat as production nas eontemrf “““f “ Ln to the 
o„ a plan ol '<l”'‘»bl' ''‘'‘“e' *^„,p,tn^dhishoolc.s 

eaisling order oithuiES lost much ol Its a«.™^ „p,d, 

qurte Iree Item the billet myecUye imd mo „ . 

diaiactense hn Lertoe Th' mrpositiou ol his te 
summansed as follows — . . jnantmd 

A. It » by labou, that all Hung. ,b,ed lo 

ptodoced so tt IS by exthange that ’ ,d nevet have 

get a vanety ol things which then own labour 
eommaided without it Without '■'*"50 ^ 

never emenpid fcom a state of ™d»t i^oran™ ,^„ 1 „ 


nevet emerged Itom a state of rudest ignoranee 

The pteseol applioation ol the principle ^ p„,nd« 

It lotms the hiding place ol that giant ^ oxertion 


It lotms the hiding place ol that giant mi^.. portion 

the civilised world rewardmg industry ^ good 

with disappointment, and the best efforts of t le ru which 

With perpl^ty and failure It Is this system of excliange wn 
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JOHN 

produced a contn.o" r ^ pad— 

expression in the var _,i jamcnts, vote by ^ repeal 

universal suflrage, reduction of granted, 

”‘Srr«' « “f ‘eottoncy ', its is «« -me “Jhat 

exchanges, to iaciWate the ^ -“f '! ! “ " i-”' 

Money, therefore, o'^S anything 'Position is true, 

attainable by those w If this pr P 

of scales or a pound weight, J it does not fulfill 

goMis totally nnht for — to Oft^f^^/Ured 
ditions*, moreover, i fi,at ninety-uii''^ ottainment 

It is no exaggeration to say production a" „„id " renders 

maxhetable articles are „ when based on S * 

than gold. For this reason money. 'e 

exchange difficult, and t us exposed to a 

checks production. Ban ^^jf^rmly «sued u^ 
tions as gold, for they '"^^'"^uffers constantly 

which, in the ag^egat tf,e nabon ^ falls 

advanced upon them. _ mediurn o exchange, 

from a deficiency of mon y . qq^s waitmg any time, 

always short of the ^ enable any man, 

though the object of money « m ^ an equal valu 

to exchange any article o a stead. f Money 

commodity he desires to have .nits has coi>- 

Which Ld of money that The 

should be merely a receip . ^jj^tional stock ^^Qt)tain the 
tributed a certain value to the bearer ,,vliatever 

use of the receipt ‘^. \,yjenever he intrinsically 

value that was given fori . ^^ould not^^^^ ^ a 

shape he may require. B carrying out power 

valuable. For the P'^^°^^j^t>li5hed, ttie accredited 

National Bank should be est issuing it to 

of manufacturing paper money. 



boS^ *tOT tboi to«:‘ '“‘ “ P pcrcmtasc ot pwM 

TS» ' ^ 6.' = 

tte ™d..««= to unaa moS' '“"^a 

tccerats ol the goods deliver^ w» j ^^oney 

lSp»p<.of.omth.Eo.tt ■IboP<«"‘tf 

.1„5, bo .n, OTOot P™!”'" *° “ /^o to ftM 6^ 

ru‘S.:t r--;- 

““ThnoXtalmto .1 

smooth ahd o<imtiblo It »i» then “ > ,ril he 

Unieittassyet™ r S e8SteS»te toot »“ 

got. The Bslional ttitohoases t"II “ “^^*eslth «"«« 
Istseresettot t”*" a.Betent qooht.ee t^ 
m diBotent places and ° _j„cer ttih dt»« 

a™, S»a tom that tesmouetory ptodueertt 

mg to the Uboot values he ^ds m 

Gcayev aeotlypte5opposcdoe.i»pleOT 7 jlso 

and he novel attempted to show that his P continetcod. 

to a comphcated society with tope mann ^^Sional 

andagncaltaralesUhlishmeiits wottongnot omy 

bat tfitemitional markets 


S^titait TtioUTSOV 

f The ethical ph1<eopb> ol Jeremy Benthain 
\ economics oi David Kicaido and tl c soaal ^ n,aniThoroF 
Owen vferetn) ted mto a sj-ston o! socialisra by v> , an 

sou(J 1833^ Aaaprosperonslandedpropnetoro 

'3ohn Gray Social Syiont iSji particularly 5 

£ficw*l Remedy rS^i Lutairuon Morey l8<8 


WILUAM THOMPSON 

iMuirinl intellect and P*"'“fl“’’“iigMenment. He adored 

Zed I the d morf ^^t^e 

Bento as the Pt™''" ®“°" Idso his style. His fadh m to 

his doctrines and, rmiortuiia y. hun re^ 

doctrines was, for a time, pauper management, o y 

Owenism merely as “ an Xhis was about t e y 

unsuitable for society as a a different conclusm • 

1818. Gradually, however, he^ ^.^^^bution led me to mutm.^ 
Patient study of the subjec ^ turning-point o 

co-operation»^ The and why he loft Ben^^ 

life, and he sat do^vn to think in 1824, ^ ^ g 

for Owen. His excogitations h P b of the D 

volume under the title, Inqn^ jiwnan 

- motion of Wealth most effects of the author^ 

diffuse style and its reiteration^^- ^ 

painful efiorts to satisfy bis scientih^^ 
ledious reading. Still, it is mstructn e 

becomes a Socialist. . j utiUty, or the P'^ 

Thompson starts ^vith the J ,,appiness. This is t^ 

of the greatest possible sum of pf society. This 

,aim of man and the test of the in tncans of 

cannot be attained without production and a ]us j 

or objects of wealth. ^ ^ abun indispensa^ \,„ud- 

tribution of commodities are 1 ^^pp^ion of wealth a 

ditions of happiness. To make undergo the toi so 

ant, security is necessary , for no unless he is . 

labour of producing an ^ pJ wealth is. by 1 ’ 

he will enjoy them. But abun happio^- ’ 

not sufficient to bring about the gre .^^ealth, in machmery, 

the British nation is rich in all matenals^t^.^ pt 

inventions, intelligence, and really the lot of 

happy ; moreover, poverty an m to abun 

majority of the producers, in distribution, 

production must be joined a jus pyer the whole P°P^ Z 

abundance of wealth must be s community to sa 

tion so as to allow every 18^7. PP- 

‘ William Thompson, Laboxtr ^ 



ducUon abundant ^ It “ ,j^ l„s indTistnous Icsss^a^tA 

.Uogeltar »p»sbl« “’ ’';i“^mrflfc»U>»'“‘l*'^°“T“ 

II IS Ita old pioUcm » f''* OTOoots to tk' 1"““” 

aUthosewhodiscussEoaslism ^ j^g iiie> do 

„tete “"’.t sociate" „>t.stai>«” 

under ttesj-stmoll’"”"!”'^'® ihi„ equajdj »■> 

urpto Bust seeurrty ss more ;5„r e<,«l y 

^ereset till ro™«' bIo base soaelj "” U'’ 

nusl be abirJoned ty mdual tetorm M 

ioundaton ol pnsite ptopert) and by gra 

approach equal l> . Bentham 1“”® 

w-as compuL on and force I’'* ’ P «r„mpnt On the 
really meant opposition to a Tory K®' to the creed 

bani the ««pcraUve soad.sU atUtudes 

oi arvU-^ON eminent- The dincrence in on the 

to tie State or Goemmmt has an ,n adhering 

respecuve vict-s corcero ng distnl^on regu 

to security or pn%ate property needs go\c means of 

late distribution in order to secure to the wucr -^hennS 

product on his rent mtcrwl natural 

to equality rejects gov emment laws and 1^1^ is des-oted 

laws that govern distnbotion His whole . >>ottoin 

to a quest alter those natural laws. However at t _ 

of this diSerence ol atbtude lies the quest on as to the 
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„I to pioducer and the creator ot vMu ^ power 

md jLes Hill. regMds desires to see «■<: “P^lti ’ 

of production and vHu^ ^i.i„,portant function '^e^ and 

■ - *"%“rVe:^«‘“" Tin to 

LLan as the real P™*"' ^ J U give tounty *o to 

to system P^tSuf the produce of ’*°”poeeisely 

CStontos^peoftot^r to 

:Ste":Sutoost^ 

. oi wealth— hence the pover y production , 

and unnatural distribubonwhicl ^ nionopohsed f 

the little that is produced « pole of soc ety, 

Excessive wealth and gr wth the resu 

misery and privation society, brought to 

general unhappiness, in P .:<,Hnemode 

of Utility, is found applied to the e» 

Thegistoftheeconomic^c^^ i, products 

of distribution is to b entire use mntinual 

Inquiry. Thompson ^^^^^^^^rlus to nniversal labourer 

of labour is the stronges ^resent condition .-eges the 
production. ®nt under e l-lrose w o p 

must offer some part of is at his ^^g ^se 

means of production, an w ^ tlie capitahs 

proportion of his labour demanded y^.^ L reward, 

of the means of production drived of most o lusj^^^^^^ 

that the real operative pro instruments o p 

The idle possessor of those m ^ { eniojmicn ^ 

not only secures io himseU as producers, ^^ga, 

diligent and sldlful of ^^?^/^ggumulationS he procm^ 

portion to the amount of h ^ n,nch o gr^t, as 

a hundred times, a thous^ means of ^ {or 

wealth, the products of producers can 

the utmost labour of sue profit. 

them.-^ This is done by me^s of ^g^^^able ? Are there 

tion oi the productive labour 
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limits to these enonnoos taxes on indttstr), and to these exactions 


by capitalists ? 

There are tw points of viw fetpm which this roost wnponaat 
matter may be considered Fust, do tliese deductions from the 
produce ol the labourer's exertions tend to increase production 
or the enjoyments derived from production? Secondly, can 
thej, without preponderant evil, without the croploynient ol 
force, be a\ aided ^ In answer to the first question, it is evident 
that every abstraction from the produce of the labourer’s exer- 
tions whether bj open force or by compulsion of want, roust 
proportionately dimmish his motive to production , they lessen 
«ociinty and therefore the sUmolus to effiaent worh, Kot the 
cheerful desire of increasing happmess, hut the fear of want 
becomes the stimulus to labour, when the use of its products is 
withdrawn from the labourer StiU, these abstractions continue, 
and they amount at least to one-half ol the produce of labour. 
They are called profit But the source of profit is " the value 
added to the raw material by the labour, guided by skill, ex- 
pended on It The tnatenals the buildinfs. the machmery, 
the wages, can add nothing to their own value The additional 
value proceeds from labour alone " But, it wnll be said, without 
the captal in the shape of machmery, materials, etc., mne 
labour wiH be unproductive, and therefore it is but;ast that the 
labourer should pay lor the use of that, without which his mere 
productive powws would be loeffective Doubtless, the labourer 
mast pay for the use of these, when be is so unfortunate as not 
himself to possess them , the question is how much of the pro- 
dacts of labour ought to be deducted for their use ? 

Two measures of value ol this use present themselves . the 
measure of the labourer and the measure o! the capitalist. The 
measure ol the labourer consists in the contribution of such 


sums as would replace the waste of the capital consumed in the 
production, with such added compensation to the owner and 
sup^tendent of it as would su^wrl him m equal w-mfort 
with the more actively cmploj-ed productive labourer. The 
contrary, would be the addi- 
uc pr need by the same quantity of labour ra conse- 
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qmnre oi the use ot ™“'"”'^J^ated by capitalist for the' 

li such surplus value to be approprrrt^J^^.^^ 

superior skffl aiid_ inteUigence i 

to the labourers his capital or in order to clear au 5 

We must pause here for a Thompson. In argu- 

an obscure, or contradictory, stat^^^^^ unpro- 

ing for the labourer the autho produces 

ductive of any new values i he t^nks consumed or 

additional value, while it is on y commodities. ^ 

depreciated capital Aat enters into the ther 

is in accordance with the . Thompson assumes a 

hand, when arguing for the caphafet. P ^he 

is the machinery that pro uc ini,our always pro n 
value-or, in other words. wealth is produced 

certain minimum, while the ahnndance^o^^ ^j^ompson himself 
by capital. Were the latter opmio unjust deduction 

there could be no reason for him conditions capi 

from the produce of labour, for ‘fv!™ 

merely takes what it produc . ^ jj-om the pom 

nonce, to look upon the whole q to ar^e 

of the capitalist. In this case i which of the 

question on economic groun s accordance with econ 

measures of profit and wages , does 

science and history. Thompso , utility and 

kind. - He falls back on the doc labourer for th 

" The difference of the amoun pa exert his pro 

of the capital necessary to-ena ® gg^ is enormous, 

powers, according to these two gquality an^ says 

the difference between ^ What says i'^^^'^^’/J^abourer 

of wealth and poverty. _ • • measure ^ductive 

utility, to these rival claims ? since the P ^jd 

pr A malti wculd increase rap^V' ^ Td be 

labourer, being sure of the ° T^^^tion ; v'®*''*" for 

employ the utmost energy ^ create the ^’1’° Jould 

Effused among the masses, an nuiriber, and so J 

+1, the ereatest num treasure ot w 


employ the utmost energy “ ^ create the ^ would 

Effused among the masses, an nuiriber, and so J 

the greatest happiness of the greatest mm ^ ^g^ure of 

he nearing its goal. If. ’ m t le c 
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bans necessary to »^’‘y ol wealth though 

portTo. .dM to ft. ■"”“,^"n° toppftOss. E-^' 

«ual value add. l«a excessively nch and 

s«,oHt> "'^“^-"'“‘‘"'"rorft.t”?-'^*'"” “i“S 

It spread, these vices to ^ _ xt encourages futile 

ie sWus to effiaent to the ^^uns 

«d trades mainly mtended to necessarily leads 

love ol pleasure ot the idle ^ ^ecuti« 

'“SS'.t ‘lota"'!. Od pdUdd. ol oHEtP ood lOoHc. .M 

„oa«r.olUboorm»tpt^ oooasotdy « 

■n,. lotesoms “e™““T,h“ 2 r.t. oo ho»»» '^.<0^0 

coodoooo ftot ol oil ooow ^lo* ^ U,, *5tabol.oo ol 
and human happiness none is generation 

^0^ Thtreiore on the pnnciple „ such a 

ought to have the nght to arrange ^ting distribution 

manner as to produce happm promote preponderating 

oogM to b. ophdd oota >l B fto»o to proioo^i^ 
good. CooodmoE ft. latibty ol ^o « P ^mtaBoo_o! 
ftOT n»d b< oo h=itat»o to oodortoTe 

TOlft- It. ocoioiolitrf Bolft B '“”P etach 

^ro^ied vnth the pos^ ties ol creaUon oi new 
a just dsslnbutjon would effect gooal 

*.»oteE to Bbit pnoopte « ootonl Uoo B ft. ow 
system to be arrange? . i,,„r, ness whJ** 

In order to extract from wealth the greatest 
it IS eapibk of aflordmg it is necessary that fi) ^ 
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,• and continuance ; ^2 ) au 

be fcee and volimtaty an '“^ei to the ptoducets of them ; 
the products of lahom ^hall he tee and volunta^- 

a All exchanges of these Ptodu J „ ^^^t both in security 

These principles carried into effect tviu 

and equaBty. . , . u,nttiry, q^te 

Thompson, when working on ^ up these 

dear as to the form oi society f had then in view a 

prindples. It is qmte producers, working 

society consisting of small lu for Owen’s scherne 

on indiiddualist lines. But is p strongly asserting itself, 

of socialist co-operation was alre y equality of 

'■ Owen of Hew Lanark has shovm h co-operation and 

distribution mth perfect secmi Y- which he operates 

equal distribution are the ms rum still 

chap. 6, acc. iV H™.'”’ “ atic society of tade- 
hesitating between a free, pnim ive, , gystem of voluntary 
pendent producers, and united labom^der^^ andThomp- 

sodalism. The latter form soon got tne p^ Tahour Regarded, 

son adopted socialism. In his secon Ahere is no trace of 
written in 1826 and pubUshed m i J’ r,r»eration against any 
any hesitation. Here he pleads or a scheme of free 

other system of society, particular y aga cj-^^uias Hodgskin s 
and competing small producers, sugg^ a written in an anti- 
labour Defended (1825). While the a ® Thompson devises 
capitalist spirit, f^ of fight and dass wa ’ . establishing 

a constractive plan for the emancipation o 

co-operative societies of production. , . • „ organisations *, he 
With Hodgsldn, trades unions Thompson, trades 

saw them as such in the years 1824 5 - • accumulation of 

iinions should have for their aim the savin successive steps, 
iunds with a view to establishing, by a trades unions, 

the co-operative commonwealth. ^ \.y organised by the 

ct voluntary associations openly an can help those 

industrious classes, are likdy to he use . operate as a 

■^ho are thrown out of employment , ^.^loyers ; they wdU 
check on the caprice and seifishri^ Voreover. trades unions 
keep up wages and keep down profits. - 


the coopekath-e socuws^ 

0l redempuon and bund up first ua 

o^^•n on the {oHovang plan — K«,idines and machm«y. 

In those trades v.Uich r«<\«‘« ^ ^ a general union 

to tod. oi ft' ..dd^ T"irf rsf "«*« •>' ‘“'to 

should be pennanenlly * , ^,.v,n,rv to give employ 

menttolheindustriouswhoroightbe^ ^ ^njon 

Sigb disagreement ^.th then «"lj,^r!hem to at the 

o, to.. »nd„. tom ..d Ift” T 

trad' mamiacton'S '"*“*^* f.v their ento“d id>'- 
Unetaploy'd Ftatd. and »Pt7“6 tom „„„ 

nos Sear ft' laetsl «at t>I ""[> ^ he ei'Ct'd—" 

lacto' ft.» ta'tos. m-d ‘falptUl- 0". 'I 

kind ot mdustnous letuge tor the vicUms P 
products ot the labour ol th«« L labourers but the 

lactones nothing should he withheld t -phe unions 

cost of management and depreciation o P , become 

should encourage those who aie thus P individual 

shareholdere ot the trade a capitalist 

labourer pajnng the amount ol a share sho products 

labourer and would thus enjoy an increased partoi f 
ol h« labour The same faaht.es tor *i'^'=P«'‘^f ^ men . 

ot course he opened in every department to ^^aie. 

no person being permitted to purchase more nossessod 

As these trade manufactories would thus come to t>e po»»^ 
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the honest and m •t„i;st-lahourers 'woul 

eslablistoents checL on ““S. nccnmulated 

approaching to an capital can industrious 

capitalists. They ivonld prove ^ the 

v/ithWt the aid of capi ^nlactories, even , g|j^t»ourers 
classes think that t industry, would secur h 

estahhshedin every branch .^5! system. ^ ’ ^d on 

from the vicissitudes of the cam^ ^^„t on 1^^ 

-'>0 srptosu on 3, a, 

-cotton, metals, fto aP the oncertamt.^ ^ 

be exposed in theic *»”“'“ aat estabUsbrne"'' oon 

»' ‘flnS -^ V 

Ltories would then fi" 4 ‘^™::;;t-to buy l'"® ^^tive 
recourse to more form communiti advance 

tural associations, and V ts. The proo ^ nioral 

production for their Jfthrough knowledge an 

of Labour is from trades " i of the 

character to mutual 3l,eady one o ^ assiduous 

Thompson was at ^h ^ one of th pub- 

London Co-operative Soci y.^^ Magazm<^- ^ pireo- 

rnnfriVmtnTs of the Co-opc the title, i' ,iown 


Thompson was at tnar - ^^g of tne pab- 

London Co-operative SociJ^.^^ Magazm<^- ^ Direo- 

contributors of the C ^ a jg under the tit ’ , r^g faid down 
fished a manual for rontynuni^i^^’ ^tion : “ Want 

tionsfor the Establishineti of of co-oper fg the 

the principles of the the mdusto^tt^ediately 

or uncertainty of emp °y^ constituted. ,„,arket. Goods 

master-evil of society as Y/ant of sale or ^rould 

causes want of ®’^P^°^'^^_id at all or not at ^ J .yj-ejs cannot 
when produced cannot ® . therefore man remedy 

repay the cost of V^oAnct^ZkS^e employtoent- Th 
give permanent and remu ,827, pp- 87-93- 

,,T Reujaytic • 



taiy tmion ot the tegrthef ^ 

Hrtri o« »i •»« ’”“* '^sts m. «» 

S-iiSSrSir;^ 

Sr£SS.==""- 


6^30«> UlS-TCT «0W'>* vwiuve 

lu .cute .u.lyt.c.1 »"f 'S’"" ■;;“g‘^bo'^' t"” 

„„.oi».cty •”rst”rsrTiS^>'>’p''’s 

tb. DislrMu” •/ >' '“b* ^ Poblid Ecouomy tte 

..cebd rfbSlt TO. cuthusatbc 

to. .ppoicd »nce the « Tlumu (t,S2 185-O » 

cu&u «.. ''J 3^ „ l^t uhicbapr^ 

ChnsUanOwemte of ON'cmsm 

in i8?6 Woigan belongs to poetic stjfe 

^tly Btcd to. b^ >«>"” '-J"' ” «« 

.OBlenss «l imn»» ^’ „d uub^ 

ww one Of the earliest aaheietilso! Owen an p 

v.^c are to be fonfii P'.'s 


. A. {onn^ 1“ 

bVraiiam Ibompscms rnaia t«a«ms» -nd Concln'l>®S 

iH^viry Preface, chap i l4jcfi^aJ 

^aito ihcft in Z-atcur February * 

introdnetory P«aaxVs C/ Poor tfon* Out 
i 8}4 
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JOHN MINTEH MORG ^ His most 

• 1 ^ the PracticabiWy of read by 

abookleten^tled quite a 

pop^dar ^vork vvriters ; Ua%cizvne 

working men, and p P i and the C P upon 

p^er in ^ bom «■ The rcommunal 

published ^^ch had left its instinct 

society as a hive of instituted P^^^’^^^^^strife. super- 
order, the state of _ ■ , came poverty Dwyers and 

competition, in the ttMU ^ tod torgott® 

• abundance and rnisery, . -Qjal deeds, t J moderate 

indges, motel precede each ha^^^^n, 

that under ttepn,mt^^^ ^^j,,jt^„„,n „„„ 

portion of honey, t murder. vvhich the 

consequently foily, and amb^ '^^ion of the more 

occasioned by sel&shn . ^ commisora jadividuals 

new system gave birth, 

reflectingbees,andfromtun relief 0 ^.^^trivance 

who devoted themselves vo bee inven e ^.j^igs -with 

Once it happened that an g iu ^ imitated by 

by which honey and wax c g^.^eme ^ 

L aid o! a tov -"of® fte pom ^f'^^Smista, tvho 

others to such an ^e the political greater 

of their employment. « ^ be while one 

argued that the misery bands of the^ c t,he 

accumulations of honey m , the misery matter 

of their cleverest drones , working bees, and n 

iact that them «e hmamc 

how much honey was a , greater. Tb for the 

of bees would always be other junc- 

gencral, and there^ap^^xc^ a way out of 

unemployed and hungry j 3ud showed^ _ m^rv- there 

ture a wise bee (Owen) ^-PP regarded as ^.324 the poor 

all misery, but its advice However, sm ^ ^ ^rey had 

te 8e?a.ay to - ‘“f^rtpondency i^o «,*i„gs 

bees began to shahe off , and to ta 

been thrown by the deve 

of the wise bee. , 1832. P- 

, Poor Iran’s 
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Ho lengthy explanations a« needed to show that JIorBan 
intended to gi>e aa outline of the state ol nature, the lotr^ 
ducUoo ol pn\ate property the corarag ol the inventions, the 
theory ol Malthas and the doctrines ol 0 »en 
Dropping metaphor Morgan assumes that man had g®”* 
through four revolutions and was now entering on the fifth 
In the first stage mankind appeared as a noble savage , m the 
second as a shepherd in the third as an agnculturut , m the 
lourth ■ science enabled man to produce nches tn super 
abundance but asjet Ihenght louse them wasnnVnown , there 
might have been wen immense wealth in ftie midst ol a starving 
population more stnle and contention than vihen less wealth 
prev’ailed and infinitely mote discord and enme ’* In the filth 
»tage a lar greater change was talung place than m any ol the 
preceding Vealth which bad before lam m masses was now 
being beneficiall) diflused and greatly mcreased. and with »t 
mvaluable nches olmind knowledge.and wriue were spreading 
over the land 
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TTie author vnlh ahom we are going to deal cannot be «ud 
strictly to belong to the Oweiute school ol co-operative Socralisro 
but he IS dosely related to it by postulating happiness as the 
object of soaely further by using Ricardian eoononuc concepts, 
finally, by advocating the soaal sj-stem He dllHs from that 
school only by his appealing to the higher classes and not to the 
worloEg men to introduce soculism and by his belief in the 
efficacy of political methods Edmonds (rSo^-^p) was a Corm^ 
man who graduated at Cambridge and soon after wrotea treatise, 
entitled Practical ilorai and Fofitieof EcCTiomy wosf tonJucwa 
to fnJiniital Heppinas and Ji’ahmaJ pewer (1828) For all its 
dispassionate and sober reasonings it is in its effect as condejnna 
tory of the system of private property as any book which eman 
aW from the Owenite school Edmonds appears to have been 
^uenced by Paley s Aforal and f^Jihcal Ph^lo^ophy. then by 
Ric^s PnntxpUs whose views oa value and wages he fully 
accepts and by the whole vioahst and anti-capitalist current of 
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tte too. Al^ Molttos's^popu'^”^^ astnrWn^than pos,t,vo. 
infitience on him, thong {oWowing manner . 

He eeguos for sodalism f” feis, yet ho « 

Every man is in pnrsmt oi and 

itom having ' private property, o . before 

and his obiect are ^ j,tan. therefore, reqn 

a relative excess of popui ’ physical • ^tion of 

ril. knoiviedge-knoiv 0^60 ■>' I the d™'““es of 

Useful physical Itnovvledgo quantity of the n 

labour teqmred to provi national defence, 

life, as food, clothing, lo gin. bject the exp or 
or moral hnoivledge has ^th the view of 

faenlties and aBcctions of th .,^1 and anof , 264). 

applied to the improvement ^PhV "Tfotv the love 

arid, consegnently. the 

Bat man is prevented from a n je,joroinant pas , .j the 
of money. This has become to Itos rule 

eludes all really nsefni men .pjatanding ’•''hose ruling 

minds oi men of cultivated undem possessing and ^ 

the opinions of Ml other m». an of^s 

classes are not slow m w against truth (p . ggion on 

and thus array the men of °nr freedom of ^ 

wise, tbe Government does consequence. on 

the subject of social happme • , ^j^ly express of 

highest’order » .fn^^^Xty. «' ®?n« ^o classes, 
subjects most vrtal to t .^^n of society 

private property, and ti produce all the 

masters and labourers. horses an P nroduce the 

The labourers work The labourers ^P;°o-third of 

necessaries and luxun^ -unTirers but receiv away froru 

necessaries are prod-uctive a ^,„o-tlurds are a ^ labour that 

the produce of their toi , ' _ ^5 pro u of labour 

them by tbe masters (P- it is itself is 

supplies tbe nation with we ’^^ommoibties. much a 

that measures the value hfo m +hert'of as *s 

measured by the uecessan J ^ ^neb the 

labourer may produce he 
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II the arts of a country 

necessary to keep him alive „«n5sancs for two men 

.dvfflctd that c«a law ^ '’'^tha 

Eagtod ha .all g« »»'->'”* ona UW 

““ “"J’T, ’ 

coaiaptodnaatetati hawraa 

aSaat o. th.a a.v».«" «' •»' “ 

dasiea dtplotahla Tha „m.lal to * 

„I boidan Mat. a „ ftoogh they btf* 

bona ui bamg “ ^SSto" and paopatno lot 

that tha latnlt ca» call ha ^ „ althoogh appoim'lS 

thetnsalvaa and llatt ofispnn. P ^ ,, fca obviated by 

tt „ tha .Seat .1 ova, ,h. aHaal ol l>nv»« 

aaitial teslnunt ol tha Morkmao » m „ol 

^l^y lotlhataishatdlyaeonnttytaEM^^^^^^^^I^ 
wslain ten times 43 tniny people as they ^ regul»f*^ 

Finally trade and commerce are ^ ^ capitals to 

ccnjiaulion Thera is “ ^the rate ol ptoSt and 

oodSallonaanothae thatta ^ ” „a!s vehtla «>= 

thoa to radtiea tha lavenoa ol Xr ratnni. in«> 

laigae oapitak aea amply “"‘“""^Xea ol tha comtoodittea 
tha rasoll that although by Immiog " 1 ’ than boloK 

thaylovratheiateolpiolit Ihair total pro A 1 ^ 

fbeot ara tha oatiiaa that thwart ntao m hii eBorta 

to happiness ^riain tendenaes that 

There are however mraanandwpit^ wl ^jgbt 

counteract those causes and aided by human Sociality 

lead to happiness. There » tie «oaal of united 

'■ -or the coheclini together o! many ttien lor ^ P 

action IS anatuial desire and necessity depend on 

that the maionty ol pleasures and improvements depen 

• Edmouds was so distnrhed by the tMW 
was the immediate cause ol paupettsm that he g 
beat cure tor panpensm a tax on mamage both 
Ubourers (fVoeheal Aforal and Polituai Etommy P- 
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sodety. As the number of men increases, and the 

fte iang of labour increases moral arts and 

rapidity of progress made m the p 

sciences increases (pp. 238, 2 )• and form one 

capital to concentrate or umte soon teach^'^^, 

fund under a single management. P ^ Lts 

merchant and shopheeper arid trader Ae 

gether many small capitals he w ^ of single capit s 

By the increase of the size or by this mcrease. 

national wealth or power is { commodities may 

and united action, a greater By the d^j/^ 

produced by a given quantity o of single ‘^^P 

competition in consequence o profits ^^‘^°^^«gjent 

acting independently of each Joyed in the 

regnltr and secure. When the large and distmct 

arts and crafts has been collec e ^ single corpo 

capitals, all will probably uni c a 

association of capital should be a breed of men, 1 ^ ^ 

propagation of men and women. ^ improvement m 

of all other animals, is capable of m present 

weU as in body. The bodies of tli to the P 

rendered superior in health, s ^ g{ propagation -j^g 

generation by selecting for P^^^^g qualities, and no 
viduals of both sexes possessing diseases an , ^g 

the weak and diseased to transmit their „ g^ould 

to posterity." The same pnnmPl^ 'ThSs- 

applied to mental qualities. An . {or the hig 

education the human race coui e g^ture ‘‘ that iio 

Finaily, there is a law of by opPf men 

class of men can increase or other class 

diminishing the happiness of oth^^^^^^^ „{ linked to- 

The law of nature is that 1 1 insepara y 

interests of the public shall alw y principle® 

gether” (p. 261).- these tendencies an 

If we enlist for our purpos 
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"'Sirin’ ^ 

each a sootly maj ^ f^^ecK^U and (P 

but nsoUe to «''■ '°®'''^','('b^ ■BotnjlJt'o”""”'^ rf 
rtoi"‘'"'“°'’°, ^,be. potratot'”'^'!! 

^ Allimtl«Bol»toLi«omtiool^> I» 

lodsitiool and loost to!? ,d«t <n»o '''"' 

Soot lom a rev««.tat,ta ^ aj-atm f 

toid-t Ibo tjoat and ittest aa lostw^ aotnnand the 

,n.t i! the adminatration “' ol the eooOTttnity 

amSd^tceolalL el rrolt.=t»» *“ 

aaidmctth^. tosettein cm ■»"»• 

the «en ol the ' “ Sent » cthe. werit 


innnisatwn ©> piww _.^ 
^ tnant maehinoT "“J- ^ ^^teted mte »« 

-^Ttt'LTcrr.'r— 

agncnltnnsts vfho besadestherfestd ?_. consumed I? 

the Etc hondted men datmc the pt^ Z^them 

aathea*ncaltnn.tahateaiiecnalnshttcp.™ 

capital the eoveinmect ce ^5 ce 


«ie CYS nmoi~ , vnes««TmU>eir«m=>-—' 

aflthe a|;ncoltwr>tsha>e an .^^capital 
captal thegOTenucect rerrtsentam-es- T^ 

performed hy a small nomhet ol ^e»f ^ 

ncmaEenenl cl the captals cl the ether tmd jO ^ 

oBtheaamepimaple Ard the pceetemenU cl au cap. 


at ol Ihe captals ol the other trades wM ^ 

cntheaamepimiaple Ard the pceetemenU cl all cal” 
be subject to the general govenimeaU ,«*w^ and lor the 

AKer pro«thrg lor equal admHUstiation of jnsw ^ 
nunagement ol coDechYo bbour the community ol 

attention to fosteimg the greganous instinct ^nurig 

socuhty by erecting lai^ apartment houses j ,n aag* 

rooms, sitting rooms, lecture haQs theatres con 
ViaTld Bbtanes. open to the whole population 
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THOMAS RO"® cord ol ; 

Tte tommontty wH ^ 'Sl^liv^ labour gd 

»' Tundts: it ifncc«.tyj< 

iuiusticc „„d S 

the Courts of Justice. CoVkcUve community closely to, 
be oi sufficient strength to * ^ pressure wine i ‘ pj 

and perpetuate happmess. T1 ^ 

Wy of representatives might . threaten, thon it 

propagation. Should ovcr-pof^ulat'O 

LL^ary topreventthev^ahm^^^^^^^ the existence 

and to take the quota of members only. 

the community from the social system ' gg^ 

The benefits to be ^^^^ved fipm^ 

considerable that the nation which ^Ltion 

in power all other nations that t^cV t " S 
and be compelled to adopt t ® f soonest arrive a 

is theone which, in 

system and which will spread ! , ^gc its system fPP . qC 

powerful than any other nation ^ Sty ' 

nearest to the social system of labour ; 

justice, concentration of capi a , ^ ^ towns is 

is lacking. The PopnlatioV'J" 
spht up into a multitude of sociality 

intercourse between them. , fprocitv of 


^ht up into a multitude of l°'^'^^'7tbe English- 

intercourse between them. ferocity of fornong 

in rhe pdde, P^-^^^Tde- 

And this is tbe mam cause o v?orking c . or- 

themlp.aso). And "r'llTupper classes keep 

graded as in England, for th PP ^-jj-ected towa 

ance. All reform in England must _mments 

sodality. _ , towards wbicb an b 

The social system is the i ^ve soo . ^jgjiity 

tend, and at which they can dioctrincs o should 

It is in harmony with _t of tbe social ^ them 

fpp. 370-285). The estabbshment^c^^ 

be the work of the thinking attention, w finally 

would thebulk of the popiil^^ J.^^ould insecure and 
undertaken by the working c 



CO-OPERATIVE SOCIALISTS 


Chans.. 


lormable to truth or oj . *n the eeneral trum 

l^henmtoefi^ct despair ar,d tW 

2 i retuiu to a 5 ^mo that^or^jng ®en by 

words the author is evidentty o be earned out 

assunuEg that a theory mibt jbey do not see that 

a theory can onlj become ^^ce This is indeed one 0 

tZ^ol SrirTvlt onary movements 


8 —Jons Frakcis Br.sy 

Th.ay«th»»olO..«t..».top=^^b^P'; 

5 irrofigs 

ra eOertoi by Jotm wth !•“' 

tales ito«<d»(t83^I Jme »8 ^ 

and emoB. itelotiol 6se He »» »" J jun ah's 

wistodCsty USA “ ®fs.rs.t»n>'i “ 

™ur a eats'e ol '“‘t".,, edit Leeds «!>“' 

England n. I«ss and .ettledn-lth „ nompodl"' 

John Ftana. allended schooled ’L“ ,5 ,, He 

i,theL,eisT.»« rf-t.dbyWel S^«gs'^I 

a artstx nt the hboB „^unt eBorts 


™ artstx nt the hboni '“^e consunt eBortt 

HedgtVm end ttas oln^uon oitoaecOT 

-I ♦>... wmVmc classes to ameliorate their con methods 


ol tS vroihmg classes to ameliorate thw ^ methods 

pUblboteoanapa “ '’ 5 T a^.,^tinents fl»<i 

nottnlhstanding all tbe lajotes and „a tiade 

allended then levettsh actmbes ^ Uje ol Chart 

nn ont. tad nb«. he faoll) tflnesed the t^g U 
OThesontnonednptdlbB energies and his store 
and eeononne knonledge <“ «■' P^ ” *” « 

^ttang elasses that the only rentrfy ™ ^ange. 

nmtnal cooperation to ptodncUon , , o«eniM» 

Ite boot B the last and most ponerfal ntamlesto 01 

Bray xetunied m 184a to U b A UveU in relatives and 

as prmter jOTiualist and fanner later m ^‘g JCompate 8^ 
ErandchUdien n and near Boston and d eU m leva v 
S«oa i«l Rctme Ixndoa Sept. 19 * 6 ) 
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JOHN 

The doctrines concerning production, labour- 

stances as builders of of exchange, and 

rn-n^erative enterpnse. sociahsa on 


value, co-operative eutvxi..*---, combinecl ana - 

priority of economics to pohti * , intensely Bunlang 

LleWtta concentrated taat of an 

\T:; a«e to taue an men ttao^ 

race we should compare it to a sufficient room 

upon an almost desert island. . ^ necessary to ^upP 

to hve and move, plenty labour. Itrequ^^ 

existence, but nothing can ^^Jom the trees, or the shd 

labour to gather even the vald ^’^die. Surely, the mo t 

fish from the shore. Without °^"^.,,nmstanced would bej^^ 
rational mode of action for me render to 

unite in parties, work and s are gnt men have hither 

mutual assistance and protec lo . ^ different trac , 

r ^ r “te "s f^s — rrcSi iS 

been complete failure to cj-gt principles of soc 

,*e, since men have neglected ^nnatnral ee«^- “ 

the rights of nature. We ive dissatisfaction o 

this restlessness and yearnr g v/hole soc 

part of humanity is due to that f t. ^.y^arity. 

one vast Babel of interests, every f 

bro&erly love are abs^t. of ^^^’^^^tg^ests are in 

against every other man , , other m 

posed to those of every other c , v/orking c • 

opposition and hostihty to brought about and ^ 

unnatural state of things was on^ j ^ gted: 

waon'cf ignorance ot tii thus mterprete 


gated in the great book of Ratur . substance, ^ e 

W All mfn are alike In/^g^^Xdualities 

bon, and their circumstances m w 

mostly arising from the produced by the 

placed, and from the inequalities v 

of tilings. 



the co-operative soctausis 
•u- M««>rv%tlon of 


dolhmg o»ta Utout 

„t«iany vd«l« » , S 


naturally vaiucicM ._«nnt be maintaincQ vulu 

thimte «s IE' “e ol mm „ these cmmot 

.^.1 ^ »v.«> nebts of 


rocoredwrinouw^— 

dlJ.es.beeqe.l ‘"Z^^Sedd toeH'*'*””’ 

Tdrrrw.' " 

slap ol the sod me she S"” ■>' vstae Evens »" 

Forthet St IS Uboai si™' Slbom cm pto“M ’“' 
has m mdoabted neht to .» las ho^* hi commits » 
he thus appropmtes the im^his 
miusUee upoa aoy other h«™ eveiosed he clesrlj 

appiopiutes the held o» veheh aH 1»^ j,jhts ha« 

iKes the common e<ioshty ol nghts. ^ ,„a Ot ss the 
been desmyed hy the apptopnatmo ol tt. ,h, 

author puts It Prom very J tenev" 

pos ton in «hich man Stan* eadusive nght to 

M and never can individually Pv**’ nght is set 

one single inch ol land Vfbeteva snoh tjuamiy 

“ and' acted npcn them ..dl '“•SeSi»”‘'“‘'‘' 

piierty a»dinc<iiiahtyolnshl. i.hetheith^P all the 

monnihmal oi the cepnbhca. Into ot g"V^'“ „ audnred 
mongs and coea dhieh man has ei.r j hy eeitam 

may be traced to the assompUon o! ngbt in lb and 

m^uduals and classes to the ewdus on of o^er m 

classes Equahtyof ngjitcaiin-verbeenioy^^t 
claims to landed property are subverted and merged 

the nation at large ^p 33 4) #ti«oot!snis 

From this proU&c source ol evd have ansOT ^ jnd 
govenimental power doromation of class over class to 

misery— in short the wrot^ of Labour must be tr 
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{ forms of government or 
inequality ol possessions. No sorter tmmbct ol wt 

Ians nostrnistetoh^te 

o'conMoroI onploymcnt ^ f “^.^Sons prevails, m- 

ol the evil. hN-herever necessarily e»t. Om 

equality ol rights and ®“Ue la'va 'o' ">* “fje 

' politicians have always been^wo inquiring how i 

Lh. and poor men as such, wr^ ev^r^ . ,, i,ow 

to pass that some men were iic \ c veneration alter gener 
happened that one class toiled elass ate. drank 

without becoming any richer, an without 

were merry, generation after B^n ^^y^ys taught the wo 
rich. The pWians have buUhe 

to look ior relief to govemmen a ‘ p^clonged to the ^ 

majority of these advisers have and iv 

classes ; and, connected as t ey a jjecessariiy bosti ® 
they do on rents and profits, ' y politicians who 
intLts and wishes ol labo«. The ^ S 

descant oii the load ol taxa 'on. p traction ot a 
know that toes torn, a rctat'vdy is ■;« ^5 

burden ol Labour. The ®o®t^ol Land tbo^vdue 

about fifty millions sterhng. vine classes of ^ 

the goofc produced by the work ^ o, vvh * twy 

Kingdom is no less than five w millions •. thus 
recL in wages about .two bundre^ m f tber ^ 

talists and landlords^ deprive of the ta Gray.\ 

labour produce, ^ Colquhoun 

duction and distnbution, a than all 

could teach the working ''^^®^_rormers (PP- 7^; ^^'eswas 

of the politicians and taxa . ^gmedy social 

insufficiency ot political o working the loss 

long since seen by t^iousands of the capH^'st w^^^ 

some sort of conception that ® relief by the i ^ 

of the producer •, and therefore sougW ^ t,ad ^ 

trade societies and trades vn'®” 1.^ ,1 unions ‘ j,, such, 

'dti'uate object in view as tbj working dass as 
tial amelioration of the con 



.0 

uc.^ ‘'“tS°l“»«^'”“”"“'’‘“'StS 

„l«ch to nliwe !<»*“ , „ o>,pl«5« 

„I the miUne d>ss t» « “ Inderi cap" 

part ol to ata* tMl P 

„» ton unpaid lataut ™,Ulnt ot €iiip!i>y«'= 

Eran aecimulaUoii ol to ol to toiWo 

body ^dtirtod ton to “"ntood^ ^ become 

d2ss or persons employed an » jjj^ shall 

Sch ho tei so only 00 coodito t^Toi™«l“' 

poor (P 5« Ml to rt "d”' to la>x»rt oU 

Therrortorenbase al^-aj'a 6*' vaU ^av and even tb»vJ 

.holsdaylostoyaloaol oolyaW^« ^p.t^sl 

had t«i ptsrtoosly laEon tom Wm „ehaoge- R “ 
hoof a oon pioductr can kace nolhmf .opposed mojoakty 
ihu meqnality ot 

o! toddy and mental poivcrs tot makes so 
the poor poorer (pp dd^l , ,0*0 caprtalnta arm 

Tto d,™«n ol rtcety mto ton ^ fel title 

latonreia-mlo those nto ptretace ' most-ts the 

and mlo those nho p-odnee , „„„sts and W 

rootolevd. “ r"!*'”'" ^ ^ ha common setamble 

htnsns mdmdnals into hostJe ^ “ j^pathy «1«* 

,0, sab. steoce destroys th« {o., ate tolered 

naturally exist in all men wMelbeeernKO . ^ ^naturt^ 

“d erm lorcol to a rrotol, ^“^“^ttorto ■»'»«»» 
de«lopment To apply to an evQ ol Hus Lp-guns iox a 

advocated by politicians is to equip men sntb pop-E^ 
bnntmg expedition in a jongle Jivyems remedies 

Hower wMe temeinng tbeir wrongs M tbetf 

the vt-ojlang class must nevertosesigW of tre a .-^tcap* 

' tare is not against men bat against a system -gajnst tb« 

talists as individuals nor against capital itselt _hicb gi'"®* 
present mode of applying cap tal against that sys 
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JOBS masses of labo® 

loinesponsiblctaffividu* tb^P®'“ °J,f 

betoea masses ol cap.^^ a *«»■ “ 

a diatige oi si*s>.em. the remedy can 

redemption of the ^vorla ^ hat ^ exchanges- 

From the nature o ^^tj^hUshment o q equality, 

only be found m the labour. S labour, 

exchanges of equal qn ^^^^g^arily fcad to n -burden 

once established, ^ ^dlc classes. ^vorhing classes 

or to the extinction of of the 

wll then be taken oft „ reconciliation 

i he undertaken Nvit^i a vi^v only 

This change must interca . possessions, 

of interests, to ^ '"“'""''TJclcty^is in every 

possible In a social S^ch a form of institute, 

as derdsed by Robert ^ • ^u the °L £or it requites 

respect the most perfect 'V^. at one which 

but It cannot be called and reasom g or less 

a degree of excellence 0 ‘ tainted y > present sys- 

but few enioy to-day. ^ ^d iU-fechng ^ to attended 

imbued wth, the depravnty a Jo those causes or 

tem generates. The been due ehh« o^ 

co-operative experiments h ^ chatu^ ^^^t form, 

to kck of apital. If. system in rts no f acUitres 

' the success of the that 

andif thepresentsystemaS character, two 

for effecting the requisite chang^^ ^^^s^o ^ 

things must necessari y those who com overcome ^ c 

^methods are adopted. _'i pital sufficie sup^o’^ 

must possess uccumulution^ ent ^^^gtein imti their 

drawbacks imposed by . gy, system sba ^ overed— s<^f 
circumstances created hy jje ^^^t ^th ah tbeu 

work, or else some prep^ wbicb men may g 
intermediate resting-p a . .^^irlcb they gystem of co 

iaute- .nd lollies, ™taeb t"' => 

imbued with those qu gxist- .,. nbiections to co 

mvmity and J^^tb all the tam^ 

Alter having dealt 



■niE CCM)PERATI\’E SOCIALISTS 

*43 either from pre* 

nuniOT uid pm'-rf ol 

™<i»:t mA IE""'”" “ ^ Jevuts iis a pidimaiaiy 

slip 10 IheporiKl social 'P’” . fonomns ptmop'” 

„S..ll«»t-..ocl.c™^-«^„“\^„^„, metal 1^ 

«;iv-»»tv IS to consist ol one cuss y o{ conMwaivties 

S -tcdtoEctSc m an f^^rruiSvesal and 
” loinWocL coropan.^ Ulonc These 

lie mmnnemlta m pccT«rt.on “ ‘ „d the ptodncU’.'e 

cemmnniticsnonldholdpossessionoltt^^^ ^ eimolaling 

espital el lie nation thej mnia hTe^ ,^^„sand milhon 

toV-noteespatet mediun ajnon^ 6 „„„«ill> pt^»“ 

pemds stertms they .oidd nmtiully 

andtotnbotenealth eachanfine •>>» „ ,^lcc,nlrfemUiinol 

liensenenebioadpnnapleo ^ ,„„t 

laiees sconld have somewhat the rrsults by weans ol 

sloektompanj ah'* tpjandloealwagaiwesol 

„mil.,.rpl.a.e.LTh...^dlmge^ajai^,^tym«w. 

lood aod necessanes this innnweiable peltf 

ellatgewaiUtsorbaxaanwtwdelllu ng^ pmcoraUe w any 

tndeswe ">d eaeo- teww^'ty t“»>» “ „„,het 

part ol lie eoimlty lot Us „„ the nalional 

depirttaledbjsbimdante— socialsUteli ^ artlUces ol 

ateetmls ttonld preclude gliils-notehan^^' ^ 

siecnlalrtv The ptcduc.io. and^s^J „a 

rtUhs el soacty at latg-. wwM l« tegdaled bj^^^ ^ 

Vxil boards ol vanous kinds, the men^rt 0 

tWctedbytheconrnnmiUes. A naUonal bank 

aroaUtirg mcdnim and issue it^the comply 

paiu-smiTopoTtion to the number of memt^ morev. ^ 

„ the cLidet ol their occupatwn ^S'ilh 

mdividiuU and compinics wouM purchase , jod 

transact thnr exchanges «> the present prmaple ol 

either by the imposition ol a direct tax on persons or ^ 
on commodjtwi oecessary funds would be forthcom g 
eiperses ol adniinntratton. The money issued w 
V«p withm the limits of actual efiective eapital existing 



JOHN FRANCIS laboor-thfi 

Vie at hand to p^V /q^ this nniversal 

n^oney v^onid l to exert its power ^ 

labour ,om- 

representative of capita , and consump 

the labour, the la our ^^^ation. distn n precluding 

moditiea. "Tt^ted to each other, thus p 

tion would naturally and -.otion of future 

confusion, gluts, and detailed “ por, as the 

For the rest, no accur ^^^^an y, pis own 

arrangements can be give . either th ^^.^arately 

knowledge of every m others, he eun g^ery 

experience or the Individuals wiH can only 

foretell and determine ho circumstanc<^- ^gjples. 

instance, when ^ent. and ' VevP^*"'^^ 

yudge from the past and p ^ ^ combining ' ximation 

actions, and incentives o can ma ^onnists are of 

principle, or practice w efforts of t e ^ ^ pnt every 

I the results sought for. Jbe^^^ ,y,ye to ,g,yng 

this character •, altlioug • y^y. be adopte V lounded, and 
trivial arrangement wine . ygg on which ^y^ygy^ to 

upon such a system, the g^cip^^ ^ , standard 
the general outline °V..’ „ social arrangemen ■ p^jing the 

compare and test ^ .^^y^idoals wh more 

the communists or any .j.yje prese things—'*^. 

change of the social sy^ j^^tending fb® the billows of whie 

than a natural movemeiit ^^gots, t unchecked 

butonemoveofthatmightyo 'viU P^ug^^^y^en poUshed 

have rolled on from e er - ^^^a.ncing ® yjarism— rt was 
power for ever . • - ^VledMuto semi-b^ ... and 

Greece and Rome jj^evolution took p ^ along. 

coming on when the French R ^gyes and yy^tions of 

it is at this moment passing befo^yyycal and soci^^^^^^^^ y 

destroying and reinsti u present is creed 

every character and ^^’ 3 yo country. 00 ^ -whatever, 

movement, it is not con . . yy acts • • yiarbingers o 

universe is the sphere '” gy. there ate to yyiroug 

may be its immediate pr P .py^g pght of ^ 

brighter and better times. 


Si3 
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C OF AI^TIXAPITALIS^A 

economics O? 

I_» A letter to lobe JOHN ^ 

ganda oi Owen, produced production concise 

against the capita is formulated hy Ric^ details offered 
theories, paiticMarly verbal inaccutaci attack 

statement of principles -jjre writers n bv u° means 

a favourahle front ^ . preceding chap ® or sub- 

we. as already stated m Usm a <i^'Xg-ciasses in 

socialists. They only sa ^^gbare of ^ compreb^nsive 
versive force dangerous ^ri general. _ propor- 

particular, and to the criticism is ^.^forms* Their , 

and sweeping chara-cter , .gj^ng proposals J. foundation 

tion to their indefinite an preserved labo > everything and 
leadingideais. capital Capital - e^ery^^^^_ 

of value is labour , ^ ^reverse ought to ^^riphasis they 
Labour nothing 1 The .^vriters m .fable antagon- 

socialist has ever forests and the ”'’:^eir thought was 

1 .,;.? 4-v.n. nirnnsition of int TvTnst of th Thomas 


thing 1 The in the enjv^- 

-e> eeer f ''’'‘fitesls end the ««« 1 

laid on the opposition of m of t Xhomas 

ism between capital an labour Movem griti(^ 

commimicated to the ^ ^reat later on- ” gn letter 1° 

IMgsKn, et ^vrite^ oI « ^ 

of capitahsmwas an an y vonedy e/n* 

}Muss.^onTheSourocaia^e ^ 

IrSzi). is suffering. those nations 

V Our country, he says, gonomists. ^ if the power \ 

nntien is rising. r°®“' '^^can he tetsoi »e. 
richest where the greatest re 



kosomics of an-ti^otalish 


2*6 ECONOMICS ur V ,♦ the 

oI compellmg or rnducmg wL a P««t 


(p I) 


OB o<m or oI otten » to or ratio >» 

italtholaoilioo"”'*®^'^ ^ j ,,s Boat aoS 

Uboui IS capital (P 3) those who 

And as this surplus labour » ® ,.«r^the necessaries whHe 

hav. for th«r obi«l to rnsot moarta to m=r« F ,, 

oJ production another name for 

The author assumes that profit is merely 
interest . the usurer lends money, the »P'^ themselves 
CTCulatuig capital to the labourers^ho oidy J soV 
as much d the produro ol theu Ubour as to enable M 
s»t and perpetuate the race while the rest goes as surplus latxJ 

to the lender o! capital. 1^ . the capitalist. .^,-„tates but 

Kotwithslandmg these appropnatious. capital 
slowly, since a high rate o! interest has to be pmd by 

.ducerfoTitsuse And this slow accumulation of capital 

immediate cause of the distress of the nation , . a its 
In order to grasp the meaning of this cause and Md 

vjurce.letussupposeaamiptesocietj where the whole u 

the country is just su&aent to support the whole popu» 

In this ease there is no surplus labour, and consequen y 


tuntry is just su&aent to support the whole pop 
IS ease there is no surplus labour, and consequen y 
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A LETTER TO LORD JOHN ^ 

country can raise as ^ ^oaucemustpensbo of ttie 

ycais, then either one ye P But. of conrse. i,ie orodnce 

Ist’ceaee work for “I" f ®«ors of the '"aities 

kind will take place. The a?? on com ^ 

or capital will, for one year.^ ^t^Udings. mad ^^^^^tive 
not directly consumable, fast year, the 

etc. But the third year ^^^^ohinery ^ear. and 

labour, and, with the ai o in the 

population will produce ke greater. perish or 

consequently the surplus a commodities s o 

still Ire that either the si^^lusj commo^te asked 
the population cease . population will « ,vill 

sumed. However, the la o ^oce, but the ^ pitaland 

how to get rid of the surph^s P^^^tive power o^ their 
. :i. T nnVme at the repi 


suin;d. However, the labouru...^^r^^^ T^Ipitaland 

how to get rid of the ^^’^P reproductive j^pply their 

accumulate it. Looking a peop e rvould 

at the readiness of on increasing interest 

labour to it. capital And the falhng r 

have any difficulty in ge ^^^irection, but so j^ved at the 

shows the tendency in t a cannot is reached 

command interest at a , -^^yiien that ma^ as before, 

’ of wealth, vv power as 


command interest at a , When ,,,er as before, 

maximum production of wea productive p -phis 

society will not go on to exer^P twelve 
but will reduce its hours of l^o f,aginning of 

- cieral ease would D , the few 


UUV Will J.vviv*'.''- 

beginning of general ease wou 

Pcrity. g .jiot mean the opu to^i 

Wealth of the nation ,, \^ealth is miod.^ 

but fariUtte of living to nurly « Tfl Z 

recreation — liberty to enjoy _ i-uinErmore 'f' . -^eatbene- 


but facilities oi uviug ., pherty 

recreation— hberty to ^”1°^ , nothing more tP- ^ hene- 

Wealth is ^sposable time, a oduction and h ^ gstion 

Considering all the fac^^^ties fm P ^ '"ifo’ns situation ? ^ 

fits which would accrue ^ yet at this prosp ^eduction isj 

is, why has society never -—pedes the P’^°^^i,our is available., 

The first dead weight that imped^^^^^ f^^^ 

the possessor of capital w o, ^ ^ on ® consumer. 

ceases to work and ^'^"^^"^ecomes an idle con 
surplus labour of others. 



economics of akti-cafitausm 
m th. predutlm ol pLStT'S'" 

.die cl.^ be-des fcl.t,.» 

„p,ta IdOile the eep.tel ol the j,y |p,u 

pepet moocy end ttod. this Sctit.ous pnpet 

„d ed. et 01 maease ol "f EmeUy. they destroy 

c.p.tid they erect .nteresl Ito™ y>“”^ „este rej 

enormoos aihoonts ol reel “F'*^ b exchense 

cep, tel by exporheg ,t to does not decree* 

tones M e nuy solely ‘‘^St exert* Irt"" ‘I" 

n, valoe es it incteeses in emonnt beyond nhet u 

lebouiet the prtdnce ol ^ The less nselnl the capdelut 

p»s,hle lot the norUt to snhsiston TM l« ^tcmnletioS 

becomes the sttongrt his tost Imappr^ S ^brthe 

the snrplosUbontol others themorehesrestes tn E 
exacUons Itom the producers enly be 

Mhat ... the exertions tom J^7',L77,„honn . E. 
rongbly esUmeted. Aceordins tody to’*'’"® ° 

smittes 0 / Ike Bnbsk BmP)r, » leb^nS > „,y 

lour peisons receives £.5 annually £ P* p( snciety 

therclote assume that the mete bbout ol ay ^ 

B not north mote than £IJ per annum education 

to sum repmsenb lute.es, on >b' “j7^7r. UsO« - 
appreaticeshjp training etc. '* ® tiio three 

iSirstwo three or lour hnndred a jmr d«loa 

OT lout thousand pounds is presumed to numher ol 

his education TAing noiv Irom Colq^ 
the heads of families of other classes and aUounng 
worth of mete labour £45 P« interest 

the worth of this labour or the just wages t 
they denve from capital ’ ♦"hie shews 

The total inrosTte n1 lit 


le worth of this labour or the just wages tnm ^ 

ley denve from capital as the loWowing table , ^jUions 

TIk total income of these classes amounts to abou / . 

sterling the value of theu labour is about 41 millions ^ 


(pp 35 r^) 


iiK!voL 4 iuicomeoiincseaa».»«‘"“ .terung 

sterling the value of theu labour is about 41 muli 

Consequently they exact as interest on capital no a 

2J5 milhona or six timx as much as their labour 
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economics of 


The eSeet on soaelj is onened a boondles" 

The moease ol trade ^ In^iuiom eniosnienta 

Seldtoteutio „d selfeh eranlation m 

the lew excited a worthless d ^ nlumate pinpasa oi 

an The .trainment cl wealth beco^h ^ ,^„cy 

hk Then appetite *“ a nnuintent and 

that It might leawe its nat^ “'In™ And the con 

lead on the gaihage ol hy „uety and ignm 

carnation ol then hopra wart SJ-mpathy 

iCrnSrarbrnilted ..eh.e despotic and 

working men to hrf » t«“°“ ‘“XEh ll^ta* and bad 
pass has the nation been btongbt ' do „ot cease 

, ^e, Hooe th, less the pobli^ ^rSlucaplUh bl 
' « tSle about th. wealth ol the “ “rf„otion »' ‘b' 

leahty the process ol a nation is J„„nlahable sign* 

hones olUboin and ns. ol wages ^ w Uus abont il 

olptospeeily a”d ol eyital .i^dbnn^^ 

we could ehmmale the laclois that letari and eapitah 

owe. the emancipation oi laboin depemb on aWant P_^ 
When capital is mceeamd in such ma,^ will baV 

vnV< to lero the ho\ir of heedoin for all 

“Tt me measnte, bang this ”> '^“■nTbe b 

earth the author hardly suggests any He 

lorleveUingaU classes and distinctions or 

a judge to the wage of a Ubourer or any ^ 

speculations. He merdy demands abolition o ^ 

reduction of the mterest on the National currency 

loans to the Gosemment were made m deprecia j,{ 

which has now been restored to its full value r 
rentals and a general ns* of wages.* „ 

This anonymous pamphlet may have had some m n 
John Gray 
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j.-_rii;V!CV the ou*” , 

0.. «mW /jZy ' 

(i 82 x). .tvd ol a p^rnp^l^^' V.-igncdl'^^ name ; 

Syskm and its Effects j j whether this ^v^ ^ ^^^thing 

stonc”butitisver>' doi^btiu Of his u 

it is rather probable tha Gohismiths one bearing 

has been ascertained. two copies of I Author." 

(LondonUnivctsity^f-hcrca Peel. How- 

the autograph " ni^ratv of Sir Ro e 


liuiui pw , OoKisiii>‘”“ oncbcaru‘1 

been ascertained. Iti ^ oopics of the booh. 

«idonl3nivctsity)l.hcrca Peel. Hoa 

a autograph pbrary of Sir Ro ^ 

he other copy is m.mc and history o group 

ver, no matter vrhat the ^ ,, joauence 

uthoT were, his worhs cxw the foundation 

If writers and working -alist. and laid the 

socialism, were intensely without 

Qf the class-warfare Ihco^. ^ °'^Ti?scrve than what 

Ravenstone was W end ^^^^dent tem- 

any ulterior motives, wi .-Q^al welfare. j g was in 

'considered jnstice and W, He 

erament, a religious and c^oz^ his first book, 

‘volt capitalist and Stoc wrote his 


• d his whole oeu.B 

Irl^iTrcligious and 

rvolt against ^lilaltet “.“i he«rote full of 

imstiaveSeen in “ ^''^',„„nglit to iJ'®' I‘’’pevolation, 1''° 

or the experience which -- ^ ihe French He was 

pessimi^, _caused eyidcn ^ ^ years x8i6 o and, 

Rl^konic,\Vars, andthe^^e^^^^^^ run^ tottering to the 

then firmly convinced - dissensions. - . :qi,s disapP'^^’^ 

Ipadcd tyift debt and tom tr^h « ^^,„ 5 tod natrons 

brink of the grave-trap, m JReasan^ 

from the scene of history. gj^ting i” labourers, 'Viti 

His ideal - -and” other jgr . the .control 

jpro'prietpre, Jiandfcraftsmep. taX^tion^.P. Like 

a jninimum of , governme ^^—'•"hy h®?-^g^pg"^and„ain^‘ 
of those who serve ^®„?’'“^ulating- f econoimsts.” 
Chbhett;'heniaerjhe econo 

^hating band of MalH^i , 



-o.oM.es or 

^ mderf CobWt H l.» * »!«.C« °1 b »“0 
.ysWl.cMly Mi Si vituteil by pmoto 

more compretemi'' =bd »«““ , p„l,iw( R»£i!W 

„d »ho.e .lyl. „,y . .upeno. ctos.» 

b„, cl a poteh and h™ »» “T 

rfnnnfoB can ptodnen .„^„o(,nn »b<> k”" 'S 

snunc mth an Oaloid or '^’’“i.aon Ibc histones of the 
mncydides Tacitns Dntoh and who 

Hal r lepnbl ce and tl o < 1 ^ ^^^mici. of the .mP'"'’ 
impelled by a burning It J to veim hc^ O gnomic 
„g M oI England and to analyte ana oenn 
and social causes of it . . , be declares the chaeges 

y The events of the last hundred j o{ every nation ol 

Ui^hate Mtought in the mode « 7"”“ J„Ted hito all 
Entope and the '{'/J^^ce ol poUieal 

relations of society {^loje pretended- 

an impoTlanM to which it could . rnultiphed 

As the classes into which nations a« ,ndmdoal has been 

the space aholled to the moiemcnts ® bjoiight m« 

tnorearcum^nbed “ ^ «nall 

mote frequently into coUison and it ““ J, {FMni‘*'« 
amount ol .toll to .tale and ceeulate at eaen 

SjiW p I) rol.lical economisls 01 Ibe ,„,t^,et 

tials ol Kieicty and goi-emment have »”d' yghat 

tbom changes and to teach ns hoiv ^ ^ system 

,a the .yalem they haue bnill up I A told 

■ which represents our !ellow-crcalut«s ^ w<,„r>)nc5S is incom 

^ raemies which makes usbdievethat .jjcirpo>«t> 

patiWe with our own which bo Ids out wealth jo ^ 

which would persuade ns to look on the ' bailed with 

bc'icgedtown where the death of our neigh » ^^ision 

secret satisfaction since it augments the quari i y ^5 

fhkely to fall to our own diate ( I Few ^ Inresents 

time to put an end to that cheerless system w ^ ^ach 

soaety as a jungle of wild animals always ready to 

In searching for the fundamental pnnciple of society we 



^TTPrV EAVE^STONE 
PIERCY ior procuring 

.. e,e^ »n 

Sr — c. fo^STof «: V'"- ''"tS- 

wife tW amount of labour P > labour,' 

the population is ^ 

increase of population a ^ .^^tion. and give 1 . ^ease o£ '' 

which, in their turn, rais p ^ q{ Icnou'ledge- ^ 

who ™ploy it to -‘“"“^rtuBity tor ^"nUons 

population, division oi 1 • P pjo^uction, lea .^gpo^yers 

necessity oi> easing the 1 u^-ibcation of the pro ^prit of a 

which resultin detracting man who 

(It., nn. 2'^, riQ, 177V .. „,-o cftidom du ATI re . 
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-fttresoitin -to^^^J^S'detractine .vho 

It., pp. 23, 119. 177V are seldom du experience, 

Watt or an Arkwright, mven ^puit, th P o{ 

brings them forward ; they ar ^Y,e pre utilise 

knowledge, and needs of contrivance t 

Watt studied the power of steam s^eep, 1 “ 

it. had not the population steam 

still been enough wool reached that tyjes>^ 

spinning-ikny would have Human 

which permitted them to populated conn growing 

vention always sleeps ui , activity by maldng 

ingenuity awakens and -“PTtiere populatmii 

needs oi a growing EPP^^'°-'rs new combination 

ireat-advanSsTeverydaypr^e^ts^-- , ^ew Y^-^.^ttSe an"^, 
ery and calls into action P ^ elasticity t_orease it^.\ 

would have dared to dream oh ^^^p.e to «‘=[^^^3rry.| 

mind, the constant employ’^®’^^ ° capital ofi 

numbers and to give more PJ ° gyement is the ^ upon/ 

this exhaustless capacity of P understood ^ _ man in- 

nations •. thence flows, if P’^^Pf ^ 1 God, in ^l"|i^brow. 
their wealth [Fiiitding Sysfeni, , Py the ^"'ca nations, 
crease and multiply .‘’and eat brea °ridms and 

pdnM out to -him the t»r “ 

Growth oi population and m u ^ contro-^ 

welfare (Ib.. p. 76) • , narticular Lt increased as 

If, then, the expenence of P ^istence hav 
wert this theory, if the means o 



b„l Ik. "5”“ r „»ufiS.0k ol th.t wdrty 

‘^R^t ."4 “P'lSfLkS. m >1' o-'f'to ol 


virrRrii.ei- o-» - 


soarty M4 ml ' 

, of property patwaL 


ngD«j "“ 

i^uiandskiUts asUwere ^ery 

inmlhit ^toalnelt rt»c» po r ,1» 


ch CTOVPS op »n ine 


n^«“ae<'curi My S*''l 

kv.»plckly “i'I;'n™L orr,r mtoliy 

othm • IMB. poiuo" ol ”" ' „„a.ni.E pio^o*" 

po^u.™ to MiP'oy “■'» JS mbt "I P'”'*^ 

todi m i.kni oil OPP." •“ ‘“O' " Ubdoma 

F„ D»M. p 99) -no' **»»'”“ 

IS the basis of the property of every descnp the 

molbpty \nth the gro-ath of avil »t>m On 4„d 

pretensions ol the master roanulacturer his 

captahst Ko sooner Ims the ^o exercise 

claim to share m an the earnings of th^ v 
their industry m the cultivation of the smi ^ 

master manufacturet sets up a similar , ,j, «ool 

all the eaitimgs of those whose industry “ «®P jjoinaB 

cotton timber uon or any of the productioiu 
mgenurty From this moment labour ceases to oe u 
exercise of Industry is eflectnally barred everyvf 
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— A to eo to woiK. 

nusi be paid beiore itidustry is i« 

toll is rent or profit, or g idle men five on _,e. 

menVeaxnings (!&., P- 2'25V — .t, e» rent 

p ^uce oi the worbers„(p- 3^^)* . i^o,,v and wby , ^ 

"toSItoTioK not derfy a„g n! «ak 

md pioSt lathciers succeeded t to 

position, but he appears to sugg Readers axe ^ 

desires some sort ofleadershrp. ^ end by 

regulate and promote the aflaim interests. 

tvrannizine society and promoting ^,_dovmer,thetr d , 


0 assist, their existence tt.-- r proportion ^itute 

ent and profit constitute a very . ggmes nearly ° . -a to- 

anation.\ut gradually the P^opo^^^ 'tts as 

the whole. In the early to each other s tjom 

gether by lew y^is industry to ^ increased 

much as each can do with a society. ^petion, 

starving. In every subsequen span’s power o P ^^en ' 
numbers and better tools add o e ^^pgjyy dimims e • , 

the number ot those who . ypr his own subsis , 

one man’s labour is barely suffioi .^gp one man s y^yed ‘ 

can be no property nor idle rnen. y^r The | 

maintain five, there will be ou surplus pro ^^yjole. 

in production. They proptie»» »';,«„uty ot 

usurpers come to be consid ^ to . u.v.e loving- 

-rP. suPposeQ . to the x_ , 


lamicUU live, Lliei'. hlS r the Wnuin- 

n production. They as propri®^®’^ °y^g yjounty of 

isurpers come to be consid gd to li"'^® . the loving' ,, 

Finally, the industrious are existence o yay)our( 

the idle, the producers to owe produ®'^''’^.^ the level of 

kindness oi.,the appropnators. They ^^cient to 

results in the undoing of the a y a wag® 3® interests 

horses, the reward of whose effo^ y,and. the 
keep them in working order. 
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SHifSiSSjS. 

SS;:=SSrir^ 

„ ., cnc. tte « “'' ‘'■' „„ttos 'V>ft»‘ “P; " 

ubo«i rad y« '>'»” Mas 't"'i“«‘>"”'S 

cp.1,1 b.a<b o« to™s ^„,,d , ra«MS«a 

le«noT.et<.h«th;Wren labour 

the Twutt oi accumulation ol pt«^ ^ feif 

,t be the e»«« «< ’ *’"“'^ j"^ aiinstnmett ol 
De«Mippe914' ‘^'’,"^1'^", Uboot And e.«lt“>S» 

,t eediinses rtescrved " ^5_ The only soutce el 

,.!oe IS ptoaecltse letoee. e,hid. h» !>«" 

necessaries How ridiculous then the -eufaaetvtly 

memrled te be isised that ‘J **“ ^^'^^dcanyanS 

atteeacatotheyssoeldleaaetheeeeeW ^„ried to 

to ..ftals ™sdd depnve .t ol 'J' „®e, that iHaboet 

.edustsyl (P35’) “"'’'"'"'.f*’ ..wrfd be Eoee »» 
kit the countiy the scrnne ol all , u„„ Notwith 

aoioont ol capital could save to ''f'™ Xd and lahotO 

. standing all these cunsideiatiens “P'“ O oall 

domed VI, It IS hotievee hopeless to eapec ^ 

be able to tescue b.oetl liom the opptoon ol „ 

, the latter has firmly established its , oj the horse 

that ol leebUness against power It is toe s^ru^b 

'asamst the nd« . . . Capital, when it to 

kgs round the neck ol a nation, never loosens i ^ 

istrangled its vwtmi. It is only by a revolution in i 
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new casting oi its constit^^n ^ ^,e^eve 

from its thraldom” eclipse. ' 

either oi a revolution ° national debt, favour 

\titfi"th& legacy of a ® ^ of the old nobih 5 

paper commercialism, supp ^ upstarts an ; 

oi a money aristocracy .. The sttugg^<; ^^ten 

infinitely aggravated hw c ^^eakness. The ^ . 

making serves but to stiow^l^ "floats on '^^j^J^training 
hull of her commercial y distress has failed. clearly 

bul every scheme to relieve , explain ” tvind 

el her beams, the exhanstrooo the P ''*'^50 

evea to the most inexpenen«d ^„v overboard her caig 

should at all freshen, she , lor in 

or perish in the storm (p-d cannot be , over-, 

mafs to be done? Tlie remedy.^ ^ f o 

communism. A communis -^y can never be . 

governed society. Such ^ regulations an 

either by angels or by t ^ tyranny fmproving 

vigilant police. It js,_in »_ men 

(pp. 196-7). But some may jop^ is 

and ever tending on a the final 

communism depends for i bring _ me 

chwacler, which, if ^ttamed^^^ ffered on tlicirl 

term of their existence. without spot is on 

temple of the gods, the vie 

altars ” [Funding System, p- ^ - gf principle on 

Tbr. 1st ordinary and I! ' n ">»" “’'f bToon>- 

canhe formed is that which, e strength of 

refluirements, only puts . gnts which each in j |^flours. 
munlty to check the cncroa cauisitions of hi- affairs 

lie disposed to make on the a^. ,, rc-arrange ts af 

In order to enable the pr«en following mcas 

in conformity with that national debt y ‘ y^nts. 

1. b. rcqmmd-Radnction "iSlTl pro«,.rcdn*on,t:,r in 

income of the slocklioldcrs, ‘ representation o ‘ -astfie 

abolition of indirect t^xalion. repr ^cdsolongas 

Parliament. The rights of labour wi 
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Pe„pl. live OP rent inW^ ^ ,,, uJluence ol 

L Lbtmr niere le ™ the notion eon nev» 

people on lepslntion The srent 1^ i„ that ol the naU”^ 
C»n.»eattotn.etl™^'l.JP^^t adopt ><»»■* 

It IS a contradiclton m tenM consequences. The cry 

"einre nrthont “^p^rSncal eape^anen 

agamst demociacj has no lo „ tohulcnt it 


If historians reju^ent popular 6^'™ they have 

only beoanse they >»" “^J,f,“eh had no eta" “ 

. dered 60«iianeot as demo^tic essentialij anstocratic. 

daracter Tbe republics ol Gr^ ^^t^tutions «*« based on 
{or even the most popular ol ih . as a democrat 

slavery Rome had no prel^^on to I* t ^j^ch their 

Itansh all had It e "Sl' «' ”“^*'',rVh. ?»»»“” 

Pathament eoiuslms ol a ““•'”’'^'^“<11 rnari the nation 
nght of property and Uboni » it» I„ eeonnns 

against excessive .‘l.'l^'iiriSlpede the pi- 
le each the Imts ol hJ paiaiainhntion ol it- 

dneUon of troalth bnt mil oomol the 

They rfl not alio® eapnal to fasten ‘"^” 0 constitnUon 

Sieh lesnbtron in- ol-es chanees m «■' ~^„ot condition 
Olpiesentsooety B»"haneeisniropani^ *11 

it IS a law oinatoe from whose operation jorcis so 

the works of creatwn are conUmially assuming 
rapid are the shiftings that the eye ^ than they 

contemplaticn when already they appear o 
were , _j •>,> greatest 

It should also be remeiabered that m the e 
I nmovators arc those who oppose timely reloims 
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3._-thomas hodgskw 

(a) His Activity a»d Friwipics^ the 

Circumstances .'^*^’^^^33^869) into a social cntic, 

officerThomasHodgsian(i/83 9) a tirim. 

books oi Piercy Cover, too o^ChepWal 

capitalist o^Ravenstone. (about 1820) 

tobeamerepopulanser . whom he, at fi ^ .. an 

economists, particularly r ’ ^ atterwards reg 

misunderstood and disparage . ^f^^^atural rights 

tag*.. "jSo, Joto 

Besidesllavenstone treatise on Cmi 

doctrines, laid down in t e a thought i: ' 

exercised alasting influence on t«s In 

Hodgsldn-s part in tlie history o^ ?„d d ^an 

not inconsiderable. He ^'^n^ess as the test an e his 

stead of the formula of happ^ ^ ^^ature and ^ 

institutions he emphasize natural and ar .genthamite, ' 

reasonings on the antithesis ^ ^ p^^ee, tlie Benth 

pr.,.rtv^ Although 

who endeavoured to atta reasone ^ Locke, 

sldn withstood all ^emptatrons. sense^^^ 

concerning 5*™“'”* principal '°""^iwasBt-Ga“p 
He n,as, inrthet, one of «« P (^,1 toecM the 

Mechanics Institution (x 2'’ . j ^ which was artisans, 

Birkhtck. And in ‘^^“““Slan n>ecl'f ^ t^nti- 
most active minds oi the economy nod P students 

Hodgsldn lectured on poW.rf“y,.y. Someo^*“^„t; fm 

capitahst and natural ngh P Chartist jirost 

became later the leaders . ^ to name Uodgskin 

instance, Lovett and Sethmtgo^^ tesC* 

prominent. Vihat George pMed o» °"g,enstone is 

'For a biography Paris, ^ V- 

see £lie HaUvy. Thovtas'Hod^ Maga^>» 

mentioned hy Hodgskm »»cg 27823 • o.,-_4 p. XX2. 

•Francis Place. 

3unei6.i827-. Mechanics H cetny J 



economics of 

M^cuons ton »to »«c »on « 

to 

HodgsUn s most active > i^iovr Dejen^^^ Agatf^ 

liz SSX«»-I 

Poor Wans Guafiuwtn^J®®"^.^. ^ { Im care« “ 

<ioctaP«. And tto “ J^'(„“ttrpnbto ««» “ 

Xpnta . 5 .l»to He *»PI«>«d ton^ P 

* S.»t «t« the to, tog fte^lees n hhSe 

MenlMns end untaled the heme, ot cnee 
rerolation 


(b) H« Labour Ecouomia e^tcii 

TtoragtitlielntercessiouoUw^^' ^ at the end ot 

ol the Mennej C),rce.*. «'>^'^„';Jrt S””'” *° ““* 
Se“Srl'“S-^neto^h^-^ 
S^«T™“;Lettend^ttoHo-^- 
„«» n .S„^, ,h™ the E.lb ^ 

debated and passed "nie ””/^pecU oi the 
on the whole not iavcmraWe to the ch^ ^^throogh 
wottog classes. "None began 


acd the forward movement ol the ^ortog undoubtedly 

n5UigspintoIUbeiahsmmthecomicno!thenat.OT 

^Vs a gooi dealfor tins legislative measure in Uvoor 
. . . _ Tu^,. ihao 8 


tCnhamtSaHas Ufa of EranHs Ptae* ehap 8 



THOMAS HOBGSKW to ioice 

the 

becomes irom that tirt^ Ltbcralism andl^ liumam- 

bisloty ot the {rom a p«rcty measures and 

o{ pohtical equality, 6 Parliamentary .j^^tes m 

tarian source, expresses . ^ interests, ^ unionist 

soitens the clash ot_ its express^on/n 

field. lactory', and mine, an economic actio politics.* 

acu;n. Hence it comes '^^^^fluberafParham^-^^^^^ 
passing through the temper- T ® ^ -parliament a 

l.;£«''iK'7wolutionary_cdgc becomes m . ^o 


uneni. i .4.;,,nnrV „,nntoil-a4^“*’ 

......irvative and the |,|^e rise and Conserva- 

onehandTHih^smiacilita ^ ^ subversi Jj-igiog and ^ 

^dis,there{ore^.hated and ^ ^g^i of pnrely 

tives-. ^ die other S bate^ and 

moving whing classes and is. therefore. 

economic and revolutionmy ^evelopm^t, 

branded as hypocntica , ^ gt,ie to forese ^oned on the 

Hodgshin ^vas. of course, To him. all 

ivbich required a century to ^ot the irre- 

basls of economics and car«d W le^iy^^ 

the Parliamentary ^ capital and ta and 

condlable opposition hetw ^^cardo’s the ry ^ood 

tanghthy the twines of Havenston aggressij^ 

wages, fortified by the d^ one of th ^^ove- 

and sense he wrote Labo lahou 

and closely reasoned pamp -o^es at present a 

ment. . declares, there of ahnos 

Throughout the co^try. ''’°,vages. and theu 

contest between capital^ ati ^^^ain high®^ protection • P ® 
every trade have combine p^tiament o hut V 

employers have appealed to cal eno 

conteLvill he decided not only oyi' . 



^ ECONOMICS OF 

^^mtaoditMOn ti' 

K «»'l .E»»»' “r><^ » ‘ J^JTlhc rtoJd« ol to 

Ubo® te »'> AUtodgl. b, h» >"0^ 

„ mU cn»bl' b™ *” *^L_ „o« prebabty Jab 

.un aid taorfrfsg b- r'bd* <"* 

r* than two centunw ago n advan 

„g„ „! <h. impmantnl C<> >« ^ „4 combmt ti 

>b« »«tagn tl.a ^ ,^arf» * 

„at. to e"« '*■*' 0 ” '” '* ^2ui Si' Mt Ho,va»n »® 

duip to 1)10 I»t™ , Ji, „„,5».arf matoKO 

bo lomSod oot ol tbo *““„„thoa»lv«*”'i 

thoj oro - oppcJ » t,n>0 CoptU nWt 

00 o. A»a tho JUttp..! <•> Ltboiod omliy 

bopootooW <'«.ttttttltool«»to" j,,U 

TkopoWtoonooitU capital uidasKrt 

hasten toconfina the taipa-o.ingi^«^ 

lhal mllont eacnlatins ami b-tod P a iMCcd 

psodnood. «"“«"^“'"^'’Sn.A““£c »bd .» t^ 
Ucla to .ts eld loft ol a bm undft the 

rest ol the produ e ol Ubour ^ capital Ipp 

t,«re ol pto'it aed rent l« the b wondeiliJ 

Capital thus appears to be * ‘ advocates 
pJp.rt.os. 00 ns d-nng tbo laj « b» » -““I 
and that laW pai' •» oao.b,t»Us loMt ^ 

Let OS see wlut U does whether U do« anytluBg 

ithasanyind-rendenteBsteowataU ^ ^h,ng say the 

Without circulating capital, or food an andertaUng 

«OBwmsl« the labourer couM ne> er engage y .^^^age 

wh«ch did not > eld an almost cnnediate retura ^aW«d 

then ol ara latos his po’»« 

he being assured ol h» present that iha* 
to the greatest advanlagc The lact how {^a^utinS 

«sun®ceisnotthee»lectolcircolatingcapital 

, labour The capHahst does not possess any ^ j,nly 

^ modibes necessar> to feed and dothe the labourers. 
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possesses money or credit, produces macb^ 

Ipoor.ohvbomonesetoi^^^^^ cbtbmg. ^ 

materials, and tbe ot er employ*^^ ie labour, and 

givis the ™p'“y“ “'fled It it tlwt lato»«t . 

they wll be led and hotbed. lor ^ , 

not circulating capital, w u ^^clion ol "'ca ^ 5 aone 

to bend his energies on P^f.ammodities, art. 

'IbeJaWr haynng^o s 0 ^o^Tdasses ol persons 

riieless to bnng up his various cia ^ 

always relying on his own v^hlch is not comp procure 

^■dLJtasks. the produce ols^c^^ toj^ 

period, relying likewise on require lor su (.g that 

Lm in tbe mean time '^hnt ^is -n the other 

classes ol men carry on tmir immediate and 

wbUe each is engaged m lus P h'S ^^fact ol socia 

will prepare whatever he r d ’ futidamen ^ own , 

future wants. Co-existing Jab^ to magnriy 

lile, and is made use ol J . ^.^lating capi>^- labour, or 

importance. Somud^ ^ instrumc instruments, 

Fta^ajM spa Ql to* .th®o *‘™ „f the 

means o( productioji; Bo ptoduction in np pgjve by 

-fflr4TSr»-a?FSe do they P'°„ enabW^° «pp„try , 

labomeis, so that p,hole piodnoe o ^pt so 

lax tlie greatest part ot . labour . ...yer but as 

Are they, or are they not pro wbats • 

mucbiLrt, decaying and ’^itahzfd ^ 

they are guided, directe ’^j^^vocates ol capi^_^^^^ profit 
hands? It is admitted by labour, and is ^^ved. ^rit 
capital is the product ol pre preserve Is quite 

on account oi having been stored up^^^ '^^Tand dothing- 
the manulacture ol as that ol lood are 

as uninterrupted and cons intended irito'use the 

Tis. : no. and are no -brought m ^ 


- °Lrtor“-^“‘s: 

They”rro.el'V:»'i.t„”SUC'>rong\^^^ 

h..»Vt into nso, and the dnm^“ “in “ifio?te«. end, 
better tor the capitalist. use ot A^gy return 

protit. They are made eoW^^ the laWM®- 
drectly they come into the a 



J lo%»tol««ra ” ,„ 

.h,cl,e,.Wte«>™ “P™" ^ „p„J Joo not ,„ 

by biins Upt >” ‘‘f'' IrtUbom. andflootn”"’"”®' 

„t,bty Itotn f '™“' “ Erton «Mrf «P “I TO 

owner a profit because \ labour (p *5^ 

ol ol.tam.ns » oommand «'« . com 

“;;:tet und. ,t '*sr:b:tu?»"'>' -f**''””" 

poond inl.test (p at) -implc example — 

^patent let m take the l“'''>"a« ' J’ „ c iMl ol bread 

The real rr.ee ol a coat or a parr o may tore 

all that name donanda t.om .mmtrty ol Ubonr 

„, oI th... »eeettary..t.clea-.. a <mt.;;^ 

Bat lor the libooret to toe etth demandi 

p«o^er andabove J®l^^caprta3«t nrus 

from h>m a stiU Ur6« f **“‘7 ‘ « «« bus et el the «eot the 
mteieet to the oa-net ol “ ' , ,be weaving ahed IM 

o»-net ol the tpinnms mrU ahop >'“* 

clotl merchant the martei ol the tado I P J 

more labont the wtkms man inm^ U.mpotslbte to say to'* 

ol bread than tl e coat or „ ,i,c mrtce ol eril 

cprobabty srx times more Ip ct.onsdonotconce™ 

.ndnotmtaxationorComUa^. n«““t ^ , , 

the labome. they bnt d.m.n.sh 'be p.^ d those exactions 

.lloodandclothmsatemadedearetby directly S'** 

the nages must rise and proht mi '•>E“ ’ usll hav' 

no matter how peat or small the taees . 
to pay the same quantity olUbour lor h« ot 

HodgsVm as we see »s ol opinion that ther ^ 

wages and all socialst, or social U the 

to be operatwe must needs reject all P wage >| 

labourer recaves no more than a mer taxe» 

does not matter to him how lugh ot low pn 
house tents are lor il they rise ivagcs raus a corre 

subsistence level and li they fall wages must a 
spondingly* All teiorm a.gitaUon appears thus as 
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aiven «r«ng * Hboar, or abol.sh.ng , 

o{ getting the whole pro capitalist is so 

the capitalists. , . power ot tn f 

HodgsWn ooatino^ aa? j,„t of tha na 

great that he mobilizes th f; imbue it wth P . 

Lthemas against the Com LaN^ ct gins of ' 

awe for capital, the mo^ mi^ ^,,g but 
The capitalist permits the .^^.jtbout labour, con - 

suhastence. because he caun ^ overwhelming 

self very generously It is the ^venv 

absolutely necessary t ^ ^tal. sanctioned 1 

nature of the t Jg ever hept. ^^g labourer 

sodety, which keep, acquiesced m. the 

keep, as long as they are allowed .^.goendenf ‘ 

in poverty and misery' (p- 24) ‘ . 3 ^d fixed, has no i ^tain 

Ldyet. capital, both circulating ^ d ^ 

existence. It is nothing but a caba to depn , 

ttien to stultify the labouring m 

them of their surplus produce. _ make goo ^ 

TTft-r rt Ti<» 4-^nn tn acQuire v 


m to stultify tlie laoom -- 

em of their surplus produce. make goo 

for a nation to acgnire First, tnon'^f 

three things seem to be t®*! Secon<ily, . Thirdly, 

genuity for inventing maci ' into efie ‘ 

dexterity for carr>dng tl^e j^^d been ^t)uted 

skill and labour to use d labour have been attnW^^_ 

these requisites of genius, talen , thought to fixe gg^ety) 

svith an extraordinary P^^versm- ^ J^ting g,der 

lating capital, in order to and oPPjjSnsi 

which is founded on proper y gt these P gr, 

the labourers who form un ap ^ts of the cap 

It is therefore -evident tlrat tebonr, are decdeay; 

master-manufacturer who per xy-ig, 27) • ^ . T-uat the 

opposed to those ot the be righted . 

How should tills sort o di^ to the la o tice 

whole produce ot labour oug ^tus pnncipl ?taboui 

evident and -true, but hosv , - me result of oom t — j^odit 

■fs difficult to say. Eaob “‘■*“‘"^,hand on any oom® 
and no individurd labourer can 



„n>.mncs OF 

,J6 ECO^o^^c W , 

^uslactoij pnnnple ^ „d.v«loab oto 
,„ „t Utam aifoog til' „diudiuH 

p^idco. tat tte «t "» 

Jhat lodgment depending O" *“ dieUted A« «" 

„, htoie " ,.0 uiSTnlUiVe or 1 ate There » 

»e d elite to “"i"? ' „ ,o the unlettered pdg 

no other way ol deading bu y R j were per 

„1 .he eorlrmen them-^ „,h pent h<m« 

lectly tree il no preindice ^Id be no diffi 

„d branded other parts nith '*“8“" ,„old be lOsUy 
on thi, pom. "0 S^s the h.Kl;”' 
settled by competition “ possess elteady m » 

ol the marlret IP *4-5) j 0 acqoinng abo t 

hieb depe. the skill to execute rmd « ey ^ ,„,U 0 t.ens 
S w contm. they >.« « "“"^^rsoon engage m 

stodsmg pi yncal and reor J ecrence J , p( jU classes of 

the insesl gallon ol the PJ^'” t" c/aoii oamine into the 
lie nation have always been ^ laid in Ittsuee 

loundalions ol society »d *“ “ ^a,„ ,hit the conWt 

are worth preservation ^ nnpht to EO on 

Wtween labour and capital will 8® ^ among o«o 

W wiU be ne thcr peace on earth Ubour 

Wtd tbe tnumph ol ' v Jo\^y until he who 

t rewarded with wealth and id e^ and enjoy the 

shaU reap in short until Ubour shall possess an 

•whole ol Its produce (pp 29 -»> which may be 

• Hus IS the substance ol IlodgsUn » 7„\he memot 

.said to have been the Manifesto of Bnl^ La andsj-stem 

'\ableyeart825 the commencement ol the orp form of 

Wtjc struggle ol the British working class “ co-operation 

jWgc trade unions or Chartism or labour po 

in the midst ol institutions and opmions as free ^ TtiomP- 
\ them For this atUtudche was taken to task by M Oliam 1 
*son who regarded the difficulties whidi the author 0 
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defenid pointed out wrote Co- 

coniession oi tai^nre. ’ , taloxir reconc . qj^ of 

„ U CM.. 0, - te sa» >» 

operalton. As a true tVierefore, could no ^ 

tlmain sources of as a ^^'f^ aetaco' 

reject the " luggfrag a tfUow-labourer,” '•'atti rr g^y- 

HodgsKn •■ my fried and “ a„ce he fuUy ^ J 

of bright of labour to keyhole 'ttnuS^^ari 

mgttat ah the i„ “^ttfadvocates of it 

»r^;:tS:l'he is in bad comply. daims of labour 

are on the side oi ep.tal ed g 
(LnboHr Rewarded, pp- 5* 97)* 


(c) His Philosophy of History. ^ LabourJ>St'-J^rTr 

The economic teachings softeneaT i® ^^espfcula- 

iurther elaborated, and ®° •j^qo^c includes also so ^ 

PoHficalEconowj’^b^thelat^^^^ 

hons on the natural laws ^-nmureb'ensively 
which are dealt with more nhenomenon 

Artificial Right of Property cox is a natural 

Society, according to t ^ s v/hich „ to-day. 

endowed by the Creator as we ^\°^*^;fascertain 

business of the -political econo .’^0 inquire irrto ^^_ s^ece '. 

the business of the socio °Srs • ti^eir beh^ r” impeded by 
these la%vs, and to warn ag operation -cial condi- 

they acted upon by ^\iejialimpro'^®’^^\° natural laws\ 

human laws, the moral an m ^ in 3 uriou 5 | 

tions would have been much ^ea^ interference and r 3 t 
are beneficial, human laws a increase of the 

"Suudatiou of sh uatiomd 

people; it renders division augmenting ^ultipUed 

obsLsUou sud tao»lcdgo, tge oi labourers m 

forces in a compound ratio o ^ pp 213 

■ ■ . nr K„rM.ru.Ti.r.H,» ’ 



tmisu^WB 

HEt»rs.«r£p£5:w55S 

musss-sB^ 

^UIP.I E<«« fl’ *21 u, „|3rf b^ «> 

Hodpto tt» ‘I^ a., d)-»am= I*'''’” 
tawkdS" “<> »'-™tK»o » ' 

tmnan5oa«tJ ««eW depends '«> 

■n« pjliUcJ oigsa»to" ol !« y ^ V-beitva U>' 

^heM ol property » P'*“* ^ onst 


and B epUi am Accotoins mehil Utoor„‘-n^ 

i^S^l%ent il o . OJTO^ i ,™SL, E0^■e^OTO'' 
,Siiaa3ka>.-TOl>!>. 

8 U) prr™i>t iut«nJ nghls bms „vniiD“’‘ 

luBradSjftccratracpolB.timlU^sapalooltoEO 


DD.'t'-i +v.pnrv 01 ^ fliat he TCB"'"' S 

In Jenitcs and dec^arc^^e .veliare andj 

himsell expressly from , essential to 

•mdmdnal property as natural | 

„is.enceof society but tbc ”toA tisM ' 

■Neither soaahsm, nor P remedy. ^ , origin- 

laWr to his ^vhole Leg^^^tinue^in utter 

has been violated by hui ^ ever co nature, 

ally been founded in ^^ostile to the cou^^ _ is'^ 

ignorance of its result not la > , 

Who are the law-mahers ? ” vs made by; 

actually made by those \v 0 j>ws are '\^g power of i 

ever to any wealth {Ib., PP- ^d;7’,;,aed to ,vealth to ‘ 

others than labourers, and ar n ^PP^°^”etocracy, the 

those who mahe them, or to en ans 

themselves. The tithes, and prodts- 

bishops, and the capitalists, o grty, to this c jseries, 

violation of the natural right ^ ^ of our so«al 

arUhcial right of proP^rtY ^ ovj. there ^vlU be 

and as long as plunder an °P ^ , restore the 

fraud, mistrust, crime, an artiheial ngh 

mo vm u.^e ^ ® ° . contiadictoiy- J” 
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1 itseH " changes lortn an 

Wm '“^te^rStroperty oI l>>'7»^' 

S^,g,e« 1« bo.<laS«. “tl'„^^,LShecnat.d Tte 
, mW. md acq»»=d a „bMuiS I'«“ 

i capitatel to emttged f '" . s^jcd to powt' I'd* 

Uotd inleial and profit tm .^^^^pjetely cmanapated to 

■wo find that a laiso md^n part of Entope. 

.bondage and detulntion has P""™ ^ „( lahouien and 

Ctog m to o™ perto “bets, and we may 

MBitalists They are last mcreasi e, supersede on- 

hop« that, as the beantitol ,ba whole sooety to 

sidled Ubont, they wdl 6"^* ^ U,at sliU remains ol 

Imd imd Iree men, and eat^ are overt 

Idavei) and opptesuon fometimm 

throwing miostice AU ^|“a.pg ol the Cape ol Good 
,0 the dneovery ol “• ‘‘'/ja'Sra. or to any toS «le» 
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X_C0L1».WEA'< 

in liis ^ 


i.__colbWPGEAK tNF^ _ Jieflcciions on tho 
s.™ vca. diet 

RmMionin France, bad ^ yeaxs af 

mecbanvcal conception o so » foundation , Scbel- 

Darwin, in ins ZooitoHtia, ^ ^ pliilosopber. • ^ggan to; 

tionary view oi p,„-ioso/>/>tc der groNvtb’ 

ling, in Ins Ideen zu ein ^ of the mechanical 

tnrpa(^ in his country the concep -Qced to t e _,._L:on. 


spread in his country the ^ opposed to creation- 

and connection oi living opposition to joai and a 

atomism, and gradual evo u -j^ogiand, bad a ^^ance and 
The same thoughts, (-gj-inany developed' 

scienti&c setting, assume i^^^ ^t evolved bom stage 

an idealistic meaning- 1 nnr nature that ev ceas^® 

organically their mstitntions, Absolnl?-~ historical _ 

to stage to higher brm^ naturalT|o^^^°^ Ve" ^nd History 1 
prpductiYityJteS^-Tr'‘-;hdvssey oi the Abso ^^ysticism t 

miods. Nature was the tradition, Critical reason. 

ms'~epic poem. Rehgio , sober scie . > ^ 

gradually gained predominanc ^ fCanr andf^ 

and logical prose. _ liberal of SchelBng 

The rapid transition ir the roman j^tment with^ 

the national socialism o -jjgt and iwts of Germany.;; 

was the effect of reaction ag ^.^^^ The mfell ^^^ictory at; 

the course oithcBiendiRwoWwn.^ 

-ho M hoiled the 

VaimyesthedawnoIhe.ee salve things nn 

aottoLandspectaenlat d«n,«»^ depths 

now immersed their mm s 
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looted mwardl> to the eternal forces which mscrutabJe to the 
reason of man mould and govern Uus infinite Universe. 

Colendge uho had gone thitragh similar menial cxpenences 
iTSited German} at the tune wheo that transition toot place. He 
at orcefelt its sibrations and remained all his life in harmony with 
them And tiJee Schelliog who neiec succeeded in formulatjag 
a sjsteniatic philo^jAy ol history Colendge never did go 
bejond emmaaling rehgio-phdosopbca! aphorisms which since 
aboot iS^o began to attract the inqmnng minds of the Bnti^ 
}-outh since about 1820 — the same date when Owens eo- 
opaatiie schemes and the anti-capitalist economics began to 
find adl ertnU Thomas Catljle has left us a short sketch of 
this penod ol Colendge s life He relates Colendge sat on 
the ^w of Highgate Hill m those jeats looking down on 
Loudon and its smoke tomult altmcUng toward* 

him the thoughts of inunmenhle brave souls stIU engaged there. 
Hia espress coolnhotions to poetry philosophy or any speejfic 
province of human hteratore or ^ghtenment bad bw small 
and sadl} lotenaittent but he had espeaally among }‘oung 
inquiring men a higher tlian lilerarj a kind of prophetic or 
rnagiaans character The practical mleUects of the 

world did not much heed him or carrtcsslj reckoned bun a 
mclaphj-sical dreamer but to the rising 'pints of the yourg 
generation he had this dusk} subbrne character and sat there 


as a kind of Magus girt m mj’stery and enigma his 

I*odona oak'grave whi-penug strange things tmcertaiR whether 
ora cles orAa tKon- * 

’^ufwhde'Carlj le goes on entertaining hs readers with Cokr 
s sMijijects " and om m jects a fat supenor thinker 
John *^1)^ Mill telb os the real reason of Colendges attrac- 
1|»n awakemog of the spint of philosophy and o! inquiry 
i Wo the of human existence and the groa Ui of society wa* 
^be work of the G«mawv<i,IendBean school Tha doctrine 
f human mmd against the philosophy 

inquired with any comprrfKimveness and depth into tb- 
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inductive laws of tlie existence and growth of human society. 
. . . They thus produced not a piece of party advocacy, but a 
philosophy of society, in the only form which is yet possible, that 
of a philosophy of history. The brilliant light which had been 
thrown upon history during the last half century, has proceeded 
almost wholly from this school. The disrespect in which history 
was held by the Encyclopsedists is notorious ; ohe of the soberest 
of them, D’Alembert, we believe, was the author of the wish that 
all records whatsoever of past events could be blotted out."^ 

This Germano-Coleridgean school brought the political and 
philosophic thought of England in touch with Socialistic schools 
and the aspirations of the masses, cither by leading men’s minds 
back to the pre-indi\adualistic times when society was organised 
, in corporate bodies wth special responsibilities towards their 
members, or by turning the attention of the possessing and ruling 
classes to the social ethics of Christianity, or by showing history 
to be a long and continuous process of the development of social 
institutions, in which the concept of property aiuj the relation of 
the classes changed, and have been changing from period to period. 
It taught men that such laws as those of supply and demand, 
wages, capital, and other economic categories were by no means 
eternal and immutable, nor was their absolute rule desirable. 
Finally, it induced some of the noblest spirits of the nation to 
look at Chartism as not a mere rebellion of drunken helots ,to be 
ruthlessty suppressed by bullets and gallows. 

Coleridge inspired Frederick Denison ^laurfce, later the 
guide and philosopher of Christian Socialism, particularly of 
Charles Kingsley. And Cardinal Newman, in his controversy 
with Kingsley, relates that the " Oxford Movement,” too, 
owed much to Coleridge, who, ’* after all, instilled a higher 
philosophy into inquiring minds than they h^d hitherto been 
accustomed to accept. In this way he made trial of his age, 
and succeeded in interesting its genius in the tause of Catholic 
truth.” s Hurrell Froude. one of the founders of that Move- 

>J. S. MUI. Dissertaliom, I., article Coleridge; Autobiography, 
1873, pp. 160-2. 

* J. H Newman, Apologia, 1864, p. 185-0. 

T 
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^lal tdoiD and e''= 

’“S:: „„ U.a n>— ■>' 

bool aabich «<»ld P'O an CoiisWnlia" 

Tbonaan«.appn,ach^^b»l^^^^^^„,„U^„ 

’."^roHba'^a.P'a »‘^“ro”te «• ^ 

hannomonall 'T. nSS»« ol bott ort^ »'” 

J°n 1*1 

shooldbohaadedbi lhaolosy '"f°^,„ ‘, chnsUanits O^J 
L a nation «kd by tba ap.M and W'" to tb. 

m snob a State will the conquesU made by jj,oppa5ition 

SoS^neht ol tbenation Toalay •'»«» eo'';™ tb» 

“Snatiarnty And what ate Uie ^ta^ 
moment testa on a sajlnme newly lead by imptove- 

weitten bistoiy o! the inventions discovw P ^ ^^j^ed. 

meats dotla lailways eanab- a ,h,, „ the golden see 

nndei the dynasty olUndtislantos and „ ,b£tbeage 

It IS the laciJty ol means to medial ends 

Uus lavwiied land tews th«j «pnng op 

Iran the serpents teeth sown bj Cidmns ^ 

land rock moortuns lake and moor 5*^ " «ntiTel But 

eleenents sink beloe. them or yield themselves captive 1 

the nltanate ends ? 
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O voice, once heard 
Delightfully, increase and multiply I 
Now death to hear i For what can we increase 
Or multiply, but woe, crime, penur3\ 

. . . -We have game laws, com laws, cotton factories, Spital- 
fields, the tillers of the land paid by poor rates, and the remainder 
of the population mechanised into engines for the manufactory of 
new rich men ;* yea, , the machinery of the wealth of the nation 
made up of tlxe tvretchedness, disease, and depravity of those who 
should constitute the strength of the nation ” {pp. 63-7). The* 
history of a century of wealth-making is a history of vulgarisa- 
tion of thought and politics’! “ The mechanico-corpuscular 
theory raised to tlie title of the'naechanic philosophy. ... A 
state of nature, or the Ourang Outang theology of the origin of 
the human race, substituted for the first ten chapters of the Book 
of Genesis. . . . Our state-policy a Cyclops with one eye, 
and that in the back of the head ; our measures become either 
a series of anachronisms, or a trackling to events. . . . Mean- 
time, the trae historical feeling, the immortal life of the nation, 
generation linked to generation by faith, freedom, heraldry, and 
ancestral fame, languishing and giwng place to the superstitions 
of wealth and newspaper reputation. Talents without genius ; 
a swarm of clever, well-informed men : an anarchy of minds, a 
despotism of maxims. Hence despotism of finance in government 
and legislation. . . . and hardness of heart in political 
economy.” And he saw “ government by clubs of journeymen ; 
cby saint and sinner societies, committees, institutions ; by re- 
views, magazines, and above all by newspapers ” {pp. 67-70). 
The cure for this \nilgarisation and anarchy is religion, moral 
discipline — Christian ethics and faith. 

2. — SOUTHEY’S PROSPECTS OF SOCIETY 

While Coleridge was thundering against the mechanisation oi 
the country and creating an anti-liberal phraseology which made 
the fortune of many an anti-capitalist writer aftw him, Southey 
was communing with the spirit of Sir Thomas More on the evils 
of the time. The trend of conservative and religious min^ to- 
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wards incd aevalism became pronounced as It alwaj's vrill Ui 
Chnstian countnes in times of spiritual and sodal anarchy or 
after a surfeit at the feasts of reason and matenalist conccplions 
of nature and 1 fc The great European mmds have since tl e 
Renascence been oscillating bet«cen OliTUpus and Golgotha 
moving to and fro in search either of happiness or redemption 
According to Cardinal Newman also Southey contributed much 
to the stock of ideas and «enlifflents that led to the Orford 
Sfovement 

Both Sir Tliomas More and Robert Southey speculated In 
the joy and freedom of their younger years upon the possible 
improvement of soaetj and toth in like manner lived to dread 
tl e eCecls oJ that rwlless spurt which Insults Heaven and disturbs 
the earth In the e>« of Southey the nineteenth century ox 
hibited characteristics similar to those of the age of the Reforma 
tjon and be thought to hear the voice of the author ol 
t&ying comparing the great operating causes fn the age of 
the Itotormaticn andinthisageofrevolutions going badetothe 
former age looking at things as I then beheld them pere«iNnn| 
wherein I ludged tigl tly and wherein I erred and (nang tie 
progress of tl ose causes which are now developing their whole 
trcmendcus power jou wiU denve instruction (Sir TAonwr 
^/ore cr Cof/ogKirs I p 19) 

To bim as the representative of Cathohebm who could not 
believe in the sah*ation 0! any Protestant nation is assigned 
the part of U e social cntic while Southey himself represents the 
optimistic social rcfcrmeT who believes in the moral and roatenal 
progress of man. Sit Thomas warns him against short cuts to 
the MiUenninm for this has alirays been the niUng fancy of the 
most dangeioU!i of all madmen ^ 34) And there Is hardly 
anything m the present age to warrant such a belie The 
prevailing opndous of this age go to the deslruclion of every 
thing that has hitherto been sacred They tend to arm the 
poor against the rich the many against the few worse than 
this for it will also be a war of hope and enterprise against 
timdity ofjouUiagainstage lousurely do not expect 

that the WSlenniuin Is to be toonght about by the triumph of 
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what are, called liberal opinions ; nor by enabling the whole < of 
the lower classes to read the incentives to vice, impiet}' and 
rebellion, which are prepared for them by an unlicensed press ” 
(p. 35). But, even granted that there is now more knowledge 
and more wealth in England than there was in former times, 
surely there is also less wisdom and less happiness. Finally, 
Southey accepts the assumption that the condition of the labour- 
ing classes was, perhaps, better in the age of More “ than it 
ever has been either before or after. The feudal system had 
well-nigh lost all its inhuman parts, and the worse inhumanity 
of the commercial system had not yet shown itself.” To which 
More rejoins that ".it was, indeed, a most important age in 
English history, and till the Reformation so fearfully disturbed it, 
in many respects a happy and an enviable one. But the process 
was then beginning, which is not yet completed.” 

This remark gives Southey the occasion to present the Catholic 
view of the social development of English history from the 
Reformation to the first quarter of the nineteenth century, 
in which the Factory system took its rise. On this point 
both More and Southey are at one in condemning it, but 
they differ as to its origin. Southey is of opinion that 
" it has been the growth of circumstances, not a system 
fore-planned, foreseen and deliberately chosen. Such as it 
is we have inherited it, or rather have fallen into it, and must 
get out of it as well as w'e can. We must do our best to remove 
its evils, and to mitigate them while they last, and to modify and 
reduce it till only so much remains as is indispensable for the 
general good.” More, however, replies : “ The fact will not 
warrant you in saying that it has come upon the country unsought 
and imforeseen. You have prided yourselves upon this system, 
you have used every means for extending it ; you have made 
it the measure of your national prosperity. It is a wen, a fun- 
gous excrescence from the body politic ; the growth might have 
been checked if the consequences had been apprehended in 
time ; but now it has acquired so great a bulk . . . that to 
remove it by absorption is impossible, and excision would be 
fatal ” (pp. 171-2). Fraud and gamble have taken the place of 
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wotk aod wealth Paper notes stock and the funding sysfem 
or the «o-caaed secunties have rcadeitd the whole 6>’slcro in 
secure It is but certain that the poverty of one part of the 
people seems to increase in the same ratio as the nchesof another 
part This is the effect of compeliUon Every man oppresses 
hts ne ghbour the landlord racla his tenant the fanner grinds 
the labourer great capital sts fum the small traders — like 
pikes la a pond which devour the weaker fish There is no 
stabnty anywhere A nation on the move— from village to 
town from town to oversea countries The great majority of 
these poor people are willing to work to go aoj'wherc where they 
may be able to provide for themselves Whatever means may 
be devised for their benefit they are ready to crwiperate and 
perform the r part They can dig and sow weave and spin forge 
and mould iron and steel make bncks and build housea. But 
how they should be set to work how the beginning sboiild be 
made is what we mast not eepect to lesra from any pfo/«ssor of 
political economy And Sir Thomas More adds The wisdom 
of the heart u wanting there Statesmen have not 

yet had faith enough in goodness to believe m the moral miracles 
which benevolence and seal are able to perform I If at any tune 
they have entertained a senoos wish for bettenng the condition 
of th«r fellow-creatures the difficulties which they sec before 
them have appeared like mountains in (he way and yet had 
they faith but as a gram of mustard seed these mountaiiis might 
be removed There u abundant room in this country and its 
colonies for any possible increase of population till the cid of 
tune 1 Onlv let the poor be pbced where they may bbour for 
that which satisfieth and the earth will give seed to the sower 
and bread to the eater— they shall build houses and inhabit 
them and the sohlary place dial! be glad, and the desert shall 
rejoice (11 pp 263-5) 

Meanwhile the evil is growing and the revolution is spreading 
Soaety has its cnUcal periods its chmactencs. The present age 
is a cntical one A new ysinaj^e a Hovun crganJtn has been 
introduced, the most powerful tiiat has ever yet been wielded by 
man If it was first Mdrtmt ttal governed the world, and then 
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Niirum, both have had their say — gunpowder as well as the 
triple crown. Steam mil govern the world next, and shake it 
too before its empire is established ” (I., p. 199). 

And the shake came in the form of Chartism, the first social- 
democratic and revolutionary movement of the British working 
classes as the pioneers of European and American Labour. 
Southey heard their tramp and the voices of their commanders. 
Austin, then a famous jurist, lecturing in 1S29 on the condition 
of England, complained that the working classes were not favour- 
able to the system of private property. And two years later the 
London artisans were taught that “ Property is the cause of all 
evils. Create it not ; make it but sufiicient for yourselves — 
and that not to possess it, but to enjoy it. . • . No personal 
liberty or happiness for the people can exist until at least there is 
no individual property in the soil.”‘ 

^Pqoy Man’s Guardian, June 4, August 20, 1831. Cf. Graham 
Wallas, Life of Francis Place, p. 274, for similar views expressed 
by London artisans in 1831. 
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THE BIRTH OF CHARTISM 


X — ESsnvcE Am avp vaue 

TffE two currents of soaii economic thought generated and 
developed by the school of Owen and the anti-capitatist cnticism 
reached in the years from 2825 onwards the tiunVing portion ot 
the British working class and created Chartism which constituted 
a senes of social revolutionaiy attempts to rc-organise the 
United Kingdom on a socialist and labour basis ^ns mot'e* 
ment assumed gradually national proportions and was in fuU 
aetivaly m the second quarter of tl e nineteenth century but 
It was only in the year tSjS that it recei ved the n yne Char 
tisjo whicTi rnerdy" s gnFS'iIernocratic parHa inenri^ refo^ 
The name like that of many of tl e great movementsahd parties 
of the United Kingdom does not eo\cr either chfonolegicatly 
or intruisicail) the history and essence of this movement The 
years 1825 to 1830 were the penod of its incubation from 183* 
to the end of 1834 it developed lU theories and exhibited great 
intelicctuit vigour from 1837 t® *84* it received as far as the 
Corresponding Act permitted its practical and organised form 
and from 28^9 onwards its vitality was rapidly ebbing away and 
It died in 1853 leaving only here and there scattered stragglers 
who obstinately refused to believe that Chartism was extinct 
Its theories traditions and tegaaes were either taken up by 
continental social sts hVe Karl hlarx and Fredenck Engels 
who ten years later fonned the International Working Men a 
Association or by the co-operators and trade unionists of Great 
Bntain who transformed them acccwding to Ihevr education and 
experience 

Chartism in its essence and aim resembled the international 
socialist and labour movement of the present day But having 
48a 
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tenstic oJ this appearance. A meeting of the unemployed in 
Leeds passed the loUowng resotetwn on November 23 1839^ — 
We the Operatives by no means wi«h to assume a situation 
that does not belong to us jet we are well aware that labour is 
the only source ot wealth and that we are the support ol the 
middle and higher classes ol society 
The first pohtical v. eeUy newspapa of the working classes of 
Lancashire announced in its programDie 

Labour is the source of wealth the working men arc the 
support of the middle and upper classes they are the nerves 
and soul of the process of production and therefore of the 
nation * 

The same paper however declared at the same tune for 
joint pohtical action with the Liberals 
On the other hand they nere taught that the natural tendency 
of wealth was for the nch to become richer and for the poor 
to become poorer Trade earned out on a large scale has driven 
out trade on a small scale. The result is that a large proportion 
ol the commuruty has to depend on their labour only» whilst 
machinery IS superseding tab^ The efiect of wealth 

u to divide soaety into classes between whom the distance is 
so great that they have lost touch with each other and are in 
danger of becoming enemies to each other • 

The first result ol this knowledge was that from a trade unionist 
point at view the workmen strove for comprehensive class* 
organisations but politically for an alliance with the middle 
classes. In the years 1830 to 1832 when the struggle for the 
Reform Bill was raging the workers lot the greater part marched 
as allies ol the middle classes 

The alLance between the working and the middle classes was 
the first stage ol Chartism But already during this period of 
alliance there was a small mtoontyol workers who defended the 
standpouit of class-wai with extreme acrimony and were opposed 

'Letds Patrioi November 29 1829 
'\0ie4 of the PeopU Mandiester January i iSyt 
•She^U Courier ^Midland RepueentatM Seplem 

wr ry I8ji TU« Utter paper was edited by Bronterre O'Brien 
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th* wortang afld laiddle classes Tb* best ol hi3 articles were 
reprinted later on as standard docomcnts They uutjated the 
between the workers and the middle class they made a 
profonnd impression upon the thinkers o! the workup class ol 
Great Britain 

At the same tune the idea ol a general stnke came into being , 
a London shoemaker publBhet and cofice-house proprietor 
called lUiam Benbow gave expression to it m a pamphlet that 
appeared in Jannar^ tgja Benbow likewise belonged to the 
nunonty wh ch raUied round the Poof tfaa s Guardian and the 
National I moa 

Finally Owen in 1S31 took up an altitude to parliamentary 
action which not only signified disdain but even contempt and 
abhorrence 

The combined effect of these toffaences became all the stronger 
IroBi the lact that the Reform Bill which had become law after » 
>e« ol violent conflict agitating the whole country left the 
workers as anesfrandused as before The working class which 
had to a great extent famished the physical energy for the move* 
laent ol teiotm came away with empty hands. 

Disappointed and embittered ^ the negative resnlt of the 
agitation for reform theic seU-consaousness strengthened by 
ihe help they bad given to the middle classes influenced by the 
class-wai idea of the anonymous weaver by the general strike 
advocated by Benbow and by Owen s anti parliamentary atti 

? ade the organised working class tamed syndicalistic. The 
empestnous count ol the class war idea and of direct economic 
lacUon not only swept away all notions of the sohdaniy of the 
^ ®f alliances between them but at least for two years 
It destroyed all ideas of paibaraentary action or of democratic 
paihamentary reform. ^ The organised workers became revolu 
bonaiy and anti parliamentaiy and hoped for evoything from 
direct economic action of the masses. This penod onbraced 
the year 1832 to J834 it fomed the second stage in the history 
of the growth ol Oiartism its characteristic was Syndtealtsm- 
At this stage of devdopment strenuous lotdlectual efforts wctc 
made to merge from the sonalwm of natural r^hts to make an 
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end to Utopian experiments and to form a conception of history i 
based on class-war and evolution, in short, to accomplish what 
Karl ^farx took in hand ten years later. In 1833 discussions 
took place in English working men's clubs about the descent of 
man from the animal kingdom, or as it was called at that time : 
the Simian theory.^ And a j'ear later the Pioneer and Official 
Gfl7r/5?'l(Sepfembei- 20, 1834),- the organ of the revolutionary 
trades tmions, published an essay which pointed out that class- 
rvar is the necessarj' consequence of the natural evolution of 
Society from capitalism to socialism, and tliat it heralds in the 
growth of a new form of society. The intellectual history of 
this period has remained unknown to the present time. It is 
essentially the history of the separation of the workers from 
orthodox Owenism. Its documents lie scattered in the weeklies, 
the Crtsis, Pioneer, and Pioneer and Official Gazelle. But at that 
time no tliinker arose to strike the intellectual balance of those 
remarkable years. In the summer of 1834 British sjuidicalism? 
broke down, and at the same time its mental activity sank into 
complete obli\aon. However, mental struggles are never wholly' 
fruitless. Even if their results are only appreciated by posterity, 
yet they also furnish their contemporaries \vith suggestions and 
ideas wliich arc turned to good use for future progress. This, 
indeed, was the case in Great Britain in the years subsequent to 
1834, when social reform, trades unionism, and parliamentary 
action became re-united. Only the orthodox Owenites remained 
as sectarian independents, and tliey were known at that time as 
socialists, and were few in number. The gist of the contests 
and discussions of the years 1825 to 1835 consisted of the follow- 
ing declarations : 

The workers form a class whose interests are opposed to those 
of all the other classes ; their ultimate emancipation can only be 
obtained by a revolution in the socialist sense; the means for, 
this purpose is to seize political power. The embodiment of thesel 

* Crisis, September 28, 1833. 

• Only one number of this weekly journal has been preserved. All 
that we know about it otlierwisc occurs only in extracts printed 
by the Poor Alan’s Guardian in August, 1834. 
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'ideas constitutes Chartism frmn 1837 onwards.^ The stroRgtw, 
disappointments Owemte expenmonts and sj-ndicalist efforts 
which preceded it were the cause ol the last stage o! Chartism 
assummg in the mam the cJiamcter of iiufr^etiirni farhammiiiTy 
action In add Uon to these principal causes the lollovnng 
secondar> causes were conlnbntory vit the dissatisfaction with 
the Poor Law of 1834 in the North of England and the demand 
for factorj legislation for the protection of women and childien 

3 — ORGANtS-tnOV AND DOCTKfNE 
From 1837 onw'ards Chrism became a movement of the 
masses a resolutionary rtniggle implying many a sacrifice for 
the purpose of seizing poIiUod power It suffered howei'cr. 
up to the very last from the loUoning weak pomts the im 
pos^ihty of cQntemDguponlhe masses a firm and unified organi 
satjoa since the Corresponding Act (1817} did not permit n! 
founding a national organisation with brandi societies The 
Chartists were only allowed to form local societies but not to 
enter into union with each other Tins ted sometimes to the 
lennation of secret leagues whiclt only caused the government 
spies to promote existing in<utTccUonaty tendenaes and to 
bring the Chartists to trial for high treason and resulted 
m heavy sacrifices. As a rule the leaders and the speakers were 
the connecting links between the local organisations On this 
account such a preponderating part 10 the movement fell to the 
share o! the leaden that it would hardly be possible to vfute a 
history of Chartism without a thorough study of the life-histones 
ot the leaders and of the trend id their thoughts The leaders 
and speakers were fwvever only human and afflicted with 
human weaknesses Bisunioniotheirranksiinplied thcsplitling 
and brcafcmg up of the Cbartial societies the formation of cliques 
and hero-worship which rajs^ serious difficulties in the way of 
any wrOl-oreaiused progress of Uie Ciuirtists on a large scale 
The other source of weakness lay in a relapse into the historical 
‘ These ideas were Utcr scented foe Soaalista by Engels and Mate. 
Bom eapreted great llusgs from tha movemeot if not from its 
leaders Cf infra Xlll ^ itfcrtAeni Star December 4 iSa? 
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conception of natural law. The following are a few characteristic 
extracts and references on the subject, occurring in the authorita- 
tive organs and documents of Chartism : 

" We base our demands upon natural equity : All men are 
equal and can demand equal rights and liberties.^ 

“ A receipt for making eye-\rater for the benefit of English- 
men, Irishmen and Scotchmen : Take of the Law of Nature, 6 
drams ; of the Rights of Man, 4 drams ; of Reason, 3 drams ; 
of Agrarian Justice, 5 drams ; of Commonsense, ^ grain. Mix 
them up in the Cup of Liberty,*’- 

" The abstract political rights of man are founded on natural 
and moral justice. All presumed rights not founded on the 
above are usurpations. . . . Every community has a right 

to be governed by the concentrated wisdom and intelligence of 
its members.” * 

Even a Tory and Social Reformer, like Richard Oastler, 
exclaimed ; 

” Every man bom in England has a natural right to live well in 
England, It is a law of nature and a law of God that the husband- 
man that laboureth must be the first partaker of the fruit,” * 

The central organ of the Chartists treated the law of nature ’ 
almost from the commencement as the foimdation-stone of the 
movement,® All the great manifestoes of Chartism, e.g., the 
Declaration of Rights of 1831 and 1839, the three petitions of 
the Chartists of 1839, 1842, and 1848, refer to the law of nature 
as the irrefutable proof of the justice of their democratic 
demands. The leading spirits of Chartism ; O’Brien, O’Connor, 
Lovett, M’Douall, always had recourse to the law of nature as 
the source of their knowledge and action. And most of the 
Chartist speeches for the defence on the trials for high treason in 
1839 ^d 1840 bore the impress of the law of nature. 

‘ Poor Man's Guardian (Penny Paper), May 26, 1831. 

' Ibid., January 12, 1833. The names of the specified ingredients 
are the titles of Thomas Paine’s works. 

* Carpenter's Monthly Political Magazine, February, T832, p. 229. 

* Poor Man’s Guardian, August 15, 1835. 

* Northern Star, Maj' 14, 1842. 

V 
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The tthok trend of Chartist thought was aommated by the 
idea tl at the «eal and woe of soaety depends in the last resort 
upon the cl aracter of the laws o! the State The law can build 
up and destroy can both heal ard wound With the exception 
of t) e germinating idea oi evoluUoa in historj in the j’ear 1834 
C hflrtiqn lacked the faintest trace of any insight into the growth 
and decaj of right and law or the dependence of legislators 
upon soaal forces and changes And this insight is of necessity 
absent m adherents of the law of nature According-^ this 
conception of history it was onginaSy men ^o^fter h^^g 
made a social contract promulgated law^ because thejr.enJoj’ed 
severe gn power Simply by human deCrcts corporate soaety 
and private property were brought into being Subsequently a 
single individual or a small romonty of men made the laws after 
having usurped the «ov«e gn poaer But what is the essential 
nature of sov ere gnt> ’ What enables U to produce revolutions 
wholesale ? WTiat is it that enables it quite arb tranJy either to 
further the common weal or to degrade tie masses ’ To these 
questions the law 0! nature gives the answer Force. ^Vboe\et 
possesses force exercbes sovereign power and can make laws at 
iwiU Torce »ovt.cgnty and legulat on form, according to 
catuiul hw the Trinity of the State all powerful and abrolate 
it can change publ e property into pnvate property or pnvate 
property into publ c property orcan mould soaety into an} form 
it ikes ‘ Accordingly the mam object ot rovolotionanes and 
‘^reformers roust Iw to obtain power If they possess the forces of 
the State the main problem is solved They considered sovereign 
fewer to be creative 

The Jaw of nature bolds also another answer to our ques 
tion Since the tune of the Physiocrats and Adam Smith the 
old ‘itoic opirjco of the law of nature hdd the ground vu. 
that definite laws are mherent in the universe and that if thew 
laws of nature were not hindered by bnman laws they would 
ensure the happiness of aO. The ongmators of human laws were 
the despots and the oligarchs If they could be swept away then 

‘Tbliidea avery clearty ea pi ew ed fa Pascals Ptnslis ed iSjo 

pt L ch xn I 7 
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the inherent laws of nature would resume their functions. 
Accordingly tlie work of the revolutionaries and reformers was ' 
purely negative. Their real work laj’ in the removal of usurpers 
and their laws. As soon as this takes place the social problem is‘ 
solved. In any case — so the Chartists reasoned — the main task of j 
themovement lay in seizing the power of the State, so as to destroy ' 
the oligarchy and then at least to approximate to the law of nature. 

4. LI.VES OF POLICY 

The Chartist movement revealed two different lines of policy, 
the advocates of which were known as the Physical Force Party, ^ 
and the Moral Force Party. . They were opposed to each other, 
and between the two there existed elements which oscillated 
backwards and forwards. The policy of Phj'sical Force was 
insurrectionary and militant, with proclivities to conspiracies, 
secret societies, and violent talk. The policy of Moral Force 
directed its aim towards slow and thorough organisation within 
the law, towards peaceful trades unions, political and educational 
societies. The militant party were more revolutionary in their 
phraseology, more determined in their attitude, and much more 
hostile to the middle classes than the adherents of moral force. 
The mass of the proletariat supported the militants, whilst the 
smaller number of intellectual workers associated themselves 
with moral tactics. The representative of the militant tactics 
was the Irish landowner, Feargus O'Connor, who indeed alwa5rs 
condemned on moral grounds the abortive attempts at insurrec- 
tion, yet continually fostered them anew by his insurrectionary 
language. The representative of moral tactics was the London 
carpenter, William Lovett. The contest bet%veen the two lines 
of policy lasted for several years, and was decided in favour of 
militant tactics : Lovett had to give way to O’Connor. 

The insurrectionary policy seems to have originated from the 
historical conception of the law of nature. The following con- 
siderations may throw some light upon the question of Jacobinism 
md Blanquism. , 

The whole democratic and socialist movement, which is basea 
on considerations of the law of nature, considers the evil of the 
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existing order of things lo be the result ot bad laws based on 
usurpation Certain cunning despots are supposed to have got 
hold of soaety in order to oppress and to exploit it for the 
benefit of a small mvnonty The whole system of government is 
therefore a misuse and Molatioo of the social contract and of 
natural equity "nua conception appeared with classic clearness 
in the conspiracy that is connected with Babeuf s name The 
people arc justified and in duly bound by all great principles 
to do everything in their power to sweep away the unnatur^, 
unjust and pernicious slate of things The fight against this 
condition is a holy war for the restoration of the law of nature, 
the social contract the ancient constitution, innate rights and 
liberties,— a holy war against usurpers who destrojed and 
subverted the old conditions What need is there of further 
arguments? l^liat is the use of philosophising of educating and 
enhghtenmg the masses when everything is all as dear as day 
light ? The aim of society is t)i« happiness of all and the pro- 
tection of all This aim would have ^^en leahsed if despotism 
and oligarchy bad not destroj-ed the ancient rights and pledges 
The existing order is fuU ot manifest evils , each of the evils is 
an indiclment against the usurpers and an argument against the 
miDonly who gained their power by robbery and destruction 
Nature ueated men m a state of freedom, the rulers threw 
them into chains 

Such conceptions are just as much calculated to Incite violent 
insurrections of Uie mass of the people as the feelings of the 
robbed against the robber The passions become much more 
ea^y roused to action il claims are made upon ancient rights 
which have once been possessed than if new rights are demanded- 
jIn the first case no further evidence or further arguments are 
required force alone is necessary to overthrow the robbers 
f t the Physical Force a^ument On the other hand, if rights 
are demanded which have not hitherto been enjoyed, or if indeed 
rebance is placed upon new n^ts in order to contest obsolescent 
and monbund rights then the demand for these rights must be 
based on theory In this case the feelings play a much smaller 
part than reason, research, and education 
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niE AtUA^CE BETWEEN THE WORKING CLASS 
AND THE MIDDLE CLASS 

r — TirE BEFossa bill and tjie boutical UNtoys (iSjo to 1S31I 

From the last third of the eightet.nth century until tS^o Great 
Bntaia was la the throes of a transfonnaUoo wluch altered the 
face of the country brought new dasses >nto being and created 

men with new mteresta. ScatlemlhandetsbecameN'astiDdastnal 

districts trading villages became populous centres feverish 
«ith actmty Tl e increase in the popalaboa of the towns a 
illustrated by the following figures 



i8ot 

1821 

1841 

London 

95‘)«oo 

T3790W 

1 930000 

Liverpool 

82 000 

138000 

286000 

Atanchesecr 

77«oo 

rag 000 

*43000 

Binnui|ham 

71000 

102 000 

183000 

Leeds 

53000 

84 000 

152000 

Sheffield 

46000 

85000 

123000 

Nottingham 

'^000 

40000 

52000 

Bradford 

13000 

26000 

67 000 

Kewcastle 

33000 

— 

90000 


Net in spite of th s increase the pailiamentarj representation of 
the nation in 1830 remamed the same in character as it v?as 
in 1760 The entire economic revohition appeared incapable of 
afiecting the composibon o! pailiament in the slightest d^ree 
Even in Novemtxr 1830 at the opening o! WTUiam the Fourth s 
first parliament the Duke ol Wdlrngton the head of the Tory 
govemmeit expliatly, declared that the exisUr^ franchise 
could not be altered The turn was however ripe for a pohUcal 
change In a debate on a subject of mmor importance the 
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ministry was defeated and had to resign. A Whig ministry took 
its place vinth Lord Grey and Lord John Russell for its chief 
members. 

A premonition of a coming political crisis swept over the 
country. No one exactly gauged the significance of the coming 
events ; there was only a general feeling that English Iiistory had 
reached a crisis. A Radical press came into being to give 
expression to these feelings ; enthusiasm was rife, and when 
news reached London of the July revolution in Paris, the people 
burst into a frenzy of delight that knew no boimds. 

On February 18, 1830, the Marquis of Blandford intro- 
duced a Reform Bill in the House of Conunons, to confer the 
franchise on householders. The Bill was thrown out. It was 
a whole year later that Lord John Russell introduced the great 
Reform Bill. It passed the second reading by a majority of one, 
and was thrown out in Committee. It was followed by a dis- 
solution of parliament, and the fresh elections gave the govern- 
ment a majority of over 130 votes. A second Reform Bill was 
introduced ; it passed the House of Commons and was thrown 
out by the Lords on October 8, 1831, but the government an- 
swered them by re-introducing the Bill. The attitude of the 
Lords roused the whole coirntry to a pitch of indignation that 
increased from day to day, and led to rioting and the Bristol 
conflagration. 

In the meantime political unions had been formed in most of 
the towns and by speeches and writings hastened on the agitation 
for reform. The first political union was founded by Thomas 
Attwood and his adherents in Birmingham, and it comprised 
members from both the middle and the working classes. The 
paper-money reformers in Birmingham had endeavoured foi over 
a decade to press their views upon government, but \vithout any 
resxilt, and they now saw no other way out of the difiiculty than to 
agitate for a reform of parliament itself and to call in the workers 
to their help. On January 25, 1830, a meeting took place in 
Birmingham of 20,000 people, to whom Attwood, the principal 
speaker, expounded his views. The working men attended the 
meeting in great numbers, since thej' were in agreement in demand- 


wg: that parharnCTJt should be reformed Their idea however 
was less to reform the cafr«cy ll io $f«ore legislation for the 
protection of labour Sloreoser the fact tl at they possessed no 
franchise was unendurable and thej wvre seeking for U e 
means of obtaining it 

Attwood in the course of his speech outlined the scheme 
of a pol lical all ante between the middle and the working 
classes He had already observed the growing independence 
of the workers and the development of antagonism between 
capital and labour He therefore utilised the general demand 
b> the masses for reform to restore harmony between the two 
classes. The following was the programme he drew up for the 
political union — 

I To obtain bj everj just and legal means such a Reform 
in the Commons House of Parbament as may ensure a real and 
eflectual representation of the lower and middle classes of the 
people in that House 

8 To eni^uite consult consider and deterrmne respecting 
the nghts and liberties of the mdnstnous classes and respecting 
the legal means of secunng those which remain and rccovenng 
those which are lo«t 

3 To prepare petitions addresses remonstrances to the 
Crown and legislative bodies respecting the preservation aad 
restoration of pubbe rights and inspecting the repeal of bad 
laws and the enactment of good laws 

4 To prev ent and redress as far as po^^ble all local pubbe 
wrongs and oppressions and all local encroachments upon the 
nghts interests and pnvil^es ol the community 

5 To obtain the repeal ol ll e beer and malt taxes and In 
general to obtain an alteration in the system ol taxation so as 
to cause it to press i«s seveteU open the industnous clashes of 
the commumty and more equally upon the wcallhj classes 

6 To obtain the redoetton of each separate tax and e.vpense 
of the govemment m the same degree as the legidaiive mcrease 
in the value of money has increased 0 «r respective values and 
has reduced and Is reduang the general pnees of labour through 
out the country 
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j: To promote peace, union and concord among all classes 
of -His Majesty’s subjects and to guide and direct the public 
mind into uniform, peaceful and legitimate operations, instead 
of leaving it to waste its energies in loose, desultory, and uncon- 
nected exertions, or to cater to its own objects, unguided, 
unassisted, uncontrolled. 

"8. To collect and organise the peaceful expression of the 
Public Opinion, so as to bring it to act upon the legislative 
functions in a just, legal, and effectual way 

" 9. To influence by every legal means the election of Members 
of Parliament- so as to promote the return of upright and 
capable representatives of the people. 

" 10. To adopt such measures as may be legal and necessary 
for the purpose of obtaining an effectual Parliamentary investiga- 
tion into the situation of the country, and into the cause of its 
embarrassments and difficulties, with the view of relieving the 
National Distress, of rendering justice to the injured as far 
as practicable, and of bringing to trial any member of either 
House of Parliament who may be found to have acted from 
criminal or corrupt motives." 

Nearly the whole of the English press published long reports 
of this meeting, and all over the country political associations 
of the middle and working classes came into being, adopting 
the Birmingham programme. By electoral reform the workers! 
understood universal suffrage, or at least a very wide extension ; 
of the franchise which would include a great part of the workers, ' 
The organised operatives of the Nortli of England held the same 
opinion as their comrades in Birmingham. When the committee 
of the Birmingham political union supported the Marquis of 
Blandford’s proposals to enfranchise house owners and tenants, 
the operatives of Birmingham protested against this unfriendly 
attitude of the middle class to the working class. A working 
man called Bibb, who spoke on behalf of his comrades against 
the action of the committee, declared : 

" . . . . If the suffrage be confined to householders the 
poor would almost entirely be shut out from the exercise of the 
rights of the people to annual parliaments or universal suffrage. 



rgS WORKING AND MIDDLF CLASS ALLIANCE 
People *ay we shonld La\c no ngfat to %otc feecatisc we don t 
pa\ d rect taxes But who are the classes of the people who 
paj taxes? The working mm The source of taxation ts the 
produce of labour What the master pa\-s m taxes » taken off 
the produce of labour ProRt on capital profits on trade come 
ficwn labour E\en tho*e small shopkeepers who pay rates 
tecoop themsehes on the eonsomcre for taxation Finally it 
u the workinen who paj-s. In this manner taxes are dragged 
out of the vitals of the vcotbnen fLoud cheers) 1 

ask therefore what can the poor expect from the middle classes 
should thej obtain tbe desired rights if when there ought to be 
a similarity and union of feeliog from common wrongs they 
shruik from their support? 

During the discxas on Aitwood and other speakeis defended 
the action of the committee whotupoa Bibb withdrew his 
protest and at the same time declared — 

I took th 3 st^ reh-ctantl) for I am eonnneed the 
declaration you art gomg to sanction would ulumately 
destroy the eh el the most important means by which the 
lower classes r-ight expect to obtain equal nghls with their 
supenom. * 

Among the Birmingham workers we find the same consciousness 
of their eoononuc r 6 U and of their political dependence as lo 
the case of the operatji-es in Leeds and Manchester From 
January t 1831 the operatives of Lasca^ure tan their own 
paper the Voice c/ lAc fVo^ which was also the organ ol the 
trades unions as well as ol radicahsoi and Owenism The 
Lancashire workers who aspired after eontpiehensive economic 
class-oigamsatiwi and coquetted with cooperative expCTrnients 
came under tbe poliUcal mflnence of the Benthanates. Only 
the hardest thinkers of the Lancashire workers m particular 
John Doherty the leader of the textile operatives dreamed of 
creating a poGtical Labour Parly with the trades unions for 
its units Aixording to tins plan the local and district union* 
were to bv aSLated for the sete purpose of dealing with matters 
aflectmg trades un ons but ah the un ons should together 
* fiirmimeLiTC Jeimiat Jacuary i8yo 
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form a National Association to imdertake the emancipation 
of the working class b}' means of parliamentary and socialistic 
action.^ This plan only became realised in the year 1899- 
1900 by the formation of the Labour Party. It is ob^noxis 
that the foimders of the Labour Party had no conception that 
seventy years earlier the idea of a similar organisation had 
originated. At that time it remained a mere dream, for during 
the agitation for the Reform Bill the workers formed a part of 
the political union of the middle and working classes. 

It was only in the summer of 1832 that organised Labour 
dissolved its alliance with the middle classes, and this was 
partly owing to tlie storm3f character and negative result of the 
agitation for the Reform Bill, and partly to the propaganda 
of the intellectual section of the workers of London, who 
banded together in opposition to the political unions founded 
on the Birmingham plan and in hostility to the reforms suggested 
by the Whigs. 

2. THE LONDON NATIONAL UNION OF THE WORKING CLASSES'^ 

This union, founded in the year 1831, was the birthplace of 
Chartism. Here the first contests took place between class-war 
and the solidarity of classes, and here after a long struggle the 
ideas were formulated of independent action on the part of the 
operatives, of decisive democratic reform, of revolutionary 
agitation by the masses and of the general strike. 

This imion stood in the most intimate connection ivith the 
Poor Man’s Guardian. The development of the movement 
can be closely followed in its discussions, and their sounding- 
board was formed by the whole of the thinking portion of the 
working men of Great Britain. Its inunediate history extends 
as far back as the j^ear 1829, when the British Union for the 
Diffusion of Co-operative Knowledge was foimded. In a manu- 
script document that is still extant one of its founders makes the 
following remarks on the subject : — 

“ During Owen’s absence in America, the leaders of the 
working men who were in favour of Owenism and also of political 
» Foice of the People, June ii, 1831. 
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Radicah'^'n net together and evened co^»pefative shc^ . ftnaDy 
fhe\ JoQrded the Bnti^ Union for eoqaiiies reached London 
ffozn aJ) 'jdf^ lor mformation concerning co-operaUw matters. 
A ‘peaal ofSec for «tippliTns lofomiation became necessary 
therefore for the corte^pordence connected wth the co^petatl^^ 
estabh'’!r:ents bad increased to such vast proportion tbit 
it could no longer h« grappled with after business Itours 
Our »oTh was both practical and theoretical and we extracted 
from Owemsn as mtich as we bad in cenanoa and discarded all 
points of difference AH th* leading men were workmen Wh'Ti 
Owen relumed Iron Amenca and «aw our co-operative uadextaL- 
mgs h* disapproiTd of them ard contemptuous!} called tb»ni 
Trading AssoaaUons franUj declaring that bujung and selling 
had nothing in comiron s'llh his cooperative commonwealth- 
But when he discoi-ered that numerous members of these unions 
were incbned to ropport man} of bis views he entered into 
relations with them and took a keen interest in their deliben 

tlORS. ' 

The meetings of the workers took plate at that time either 
in tb* large hail of th» ^Whan>cs Institute or in CailUfiS 
Rotu'da (BUckfnarst One of these meetings — the fourth 
quarterl} meeting of the Bnti«h Union for the Diffusion of Co- 
operative Knowledge — ^was held at Iho llechanics Institute in 
<^ober 1830 the report }iel<i> a good msight into the mental 
prepress which the workers had unde la 'ooahstic thought 
The fundamental ideas were Owenile but the tone of the 
‘peeches was full of a fighting spint and revolutionary vos-e. 
The wage ss’stcm was condemned root and branch, capitabsm 
was denounced as obnoxious and execrable whilst labour and 
co-operalion were regarded as the pillars of cisihsation *' M* 
b} our labour produce all and we ought to enjo} lb" The 
committees report laid stress upon the rapid nse ol the 
ccKjperative idea , the mam point was to eradicate the beLd 
I from the workers’ heads that they were dependent on money 
or on the possessKiQ ol capital Labour was to supplant capitalt 
cooperation was to take the p^cc of individual coaipetition- 
• tervett's tfmerandim la Hace MSS. «779i. Ill 
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Wlien the report had been read and discussed, a debate was 
opened on the subject : " JIadiinery under competition and 
under co-operation.” Among the speakers were Hetherington, 
Lovett, Cleave, and Watson, all of them subsequently leaders of 
Chartism, and their speeches resounded with the theme that 
machinery is a curse under the S3'5tem of capital, since all the 
advantages of mechanical progress fall to the share of the 
capitalists ; machinery on the other hand will become a blessing 
rmder the sj'stem of co-operation, since in this way the acquire- 
ments of the human mind will benefit the whole of societ}'. 
Side by side wth ideas of co-operation and attacks on capitalism 
most of the speeches contained hostile aspersions on the Church. 
If the word socialism were substituted for co-operation, it 
would be easy to imagihe that this report referred to any large 
social-democratic meeting of -workers at the present day.^ 

These were also the doctrines which the leaders of the British 
Union disseminated in 1829 and 1830 aU over the country in the 
fiutherance of co-operation. 

In February or March, 1831, the leaders of this association 
were requested by some joiners to assist them in founding a 
general imion of London operatives. The j oiners were acquainted 
with the doctrine of co-operation and to all appearances were 
bent on founding a political trades-unionist organisation based 
on the ideas of the leaders of the Lancashire -working classes. 
Hetherington and his friends immediately met them half way, and 
in March, 1831, the *' Metropolitan Trades Union ” sprang into 
life. Hetherington vrrote out a prospectus for it, laying down 
two aims for the organisation, n'z. to obtain universal suffrage 
and to carr}' out trades-unionist and co-operative measures.- 

The prospectus was despatched to 150 working men’s clubs in 
London, many of which joined the Union. In a few weeks its 
meetings were so largely attended that the Union moved to 
larger premises, and met in the Rotunda, which could accommo- 
date 1000 people.- The meetings in the Rotunda were always 

^Magazine of Useful Knowledge and Co-op. Mise., October 30, 
1830. 

- - .... (Poor Man’s Guardian), March Numbers, 1831, 
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o^trcrowdx! so that huadreds coold cot obtain admission 
The subj <ts which were dtscosodimmeidiitcly after the founda 
non of the Lnion hinged npcai nniveisal suffrage and qaestions 
of orgariaat on In a {e\T weeks the name ^fclropolitan Trades 
Inon (lisa'^peired to give place to the name NationalUnion 
of the M orking Classes and Others. It is obvious from this addv 
tion that non workers were aborecetvetl within the Union But 
il c words and oUiers were only used at the very beginning 
Afterwards we read only of the National Union of the \\ orking 
Classes The non workers found themselves m a dwtndhng 
mrnonl) among them were Julian Hibbert a member of a 
nch Liberal philanthropic famil) T J Webb a practical 
surgeon Milhan Iknbow at that lime a coffee-house pro- 
prietor Benjamin M arden fomerly a saddler s apprentice, but 
now an ind p<Tidctit master 

Tbe V at <nal k r on npidl> increased m tnerobers and prestige 
soas to justify Hethenngton s exclamation that the Union was os 
tbe ngU road to liccoae national On Maj *5 xSji it received 
Its constitution which had been drawn up by Lovett and llether 
irpt n and to all appearanew with OBnens assivtance The 
ram der larat on was a neailj verbal copj of the first part of the 
trerch UightsoIMan 17^ It merely contained the follow 
big alteration— enpl asisod I ere by spacing The membws of 
the Natio al Union of the Working Classes are consnneed that 
tergctlulnrss ot and contempt for the Rights of ilan in a munid 
pal itate ot soaetj* are the only causes of the crimes and mis 
fortunes cf the world 

Thh vraa lo’^owed bv the aims and objects of the Ccnslitu 
tJon — 

I To avail Itself of every opportunity In the progress of 
wocifty lar the Securing for evrrj w-oiVlng man the full value ol 
hi Ubwir and the freedapmal of the produce of his labour 

• ’’ Jterj.. pal »ut« of aouety " taemt the Mine aa " a,Haed « 
art tcul 1 * « et wctrtj la contrast to tbe onnaal or lutorat 
• ate ThA eapctiajia. M Ut u social trttwni.'a n co«eertie<J U 
i^r wwd by OcK» u4 O-Dren , JVuw*/ ItJitt 

Ja-isarriS t«itl- 
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t' 2. To protect working men against the tyranny of masters 
and manufacturers by all just means as circumstances may 
determine. 

3. To obtain for the nation an effectual reform in the Commons 
House of the British parliament : annual parliaments, extension 
of the suffrage to every adult male, vote by ballot, and especially 
no property qualification for members of parliament. 

4. To prepare petitions, addresses and remonstrances to the 
Crown and both Houses of Parliament. 

5. To concentrate into one focus a knowledge of moral and 
political economy; that all classes of society may be enlightened 
by its radiation, the National Union feeling assured that the 
submission of the people to misrule and oppression arises from 
the absence of sound moral and political knowledge amongst 
the mass of the community.” 

Finally the constitution of the National Union took over 
most of the provisions from the statutes of the " Birmingham 
Political Union." The addition of the statutes of the Birmingham 
Political Union shows that the London National Union at the 
time of its foimdation held no decided opinion in favour of class- 
war. The very first discussion, however, evoked a declaration 
on the subject. In electing the committee some of the workers 
proposed the following motion ; 

" Since the Union aims at rescuing the workers from their 
degradation and in raising them to a higher level, it is nece^ary 
that the workers should set themselves the task of attaining this 
object. Therefore no member of the Union shall be elected on;* 
the Committee who is not a producer, or who does not earn hisi 
living by labour." 

Warden and Hetherington opposed this resolution. They 
expressed the opinion that holding office did not depend on a 
man's trade but on ability, talent and allegiance to principles, 

■ and that the National Union had not been founded in order to 
lay stress on differences of class. The meeting agreed with these 
views, and the resolution was rejected. The leading men in the 
Union were Owenites, and consequently opposed to class-war. 
This position, which Hetherington and Warden had taken up. 
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drew upon them a ^larp iltatk by c«0- 

chss-vrai (to whom rtlertnce las alrcidy ^ 

tnumcabon addressed to the Poor Mans 

letters allow the critical reader to form an 

scnahty ot their author. In the first place “ ntjctisfd 

trom hss pen which could not possibly edua- 

wnter like Bronterre O’Bneo.who had iccenitd a 

lion, bat misht \*ery well be wnltcn by a self 

For instance, the anonj-mous wnler tnter^ ^ 


" and •• learn m the second place 


Ije tnentK^ 


“ his loom ’* ai one occasion . thirdly he opposed 
enterprises, whilst OTinen e%-ea m 1630 was one ® . 

admirers, focrthl), he regards trade uiuorusm « ^o,ien in 
foranost weapons of the fighting working class, whw 
1831, held the opinion that trade uiwoDirra was a • ,.» 

waste of money and time, leading but to discord M 
finally, the anonymous wnter was hostfle to any io**' 
between the operatives and the lower middle e2aB«*« 
O'Bnen was in tavoui of an albante between them. 
eorrespendenee could, therefore, not ha« proceeded, either 
wording or its tenour. trom O'Bnen, but must have cOfW 
a hand loon weaver, ruined by modem machinery, 
had the advantage of a htUe schooling in his youth. The 
determined fighters of Chartism came from the handicral 
who were nnced by the g rowing Factory System. 


Nowlortbe** coTinranication.'' ^ 

The anon>'mous correspondent mveighed In long 
against the Reform BiSL whidi he considered to be even 
reactwnaiy ard peroiaous than the old franchise- ^ 

addressed himseli to Hethenngton (the pubU^er of the 
3/an's Guvimis) and Warden;— , 

J '■ Feople who live by plunder will always teU s'oa to be su 
missive to thieves. To talk of rcfrescBiJ/ieji, in any 
tbesngolanynsetotbepeoplefasheernonsense; unless the pe®^ 
^ have a House of working nen, and represent themselves. Th 

*Afii:4ai;;«^sfnlariTv.a!a>38.aS3i.p 8 (Renew ofX«r^* 

Wwkwj Mtn't Comfmwm) 
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who make tlie laws now and who are intended, by the new reform 
bill, to make them in future, all live by profits of some sort or., 
other. They will, therefore, no matter w'ho elect them, nor how 
often they arc elected, alwaj's make the laws to raise profits 
and keep down the price of labour. Representation, therefore, 
by a different body of people to those who arc represented, or 
whose interests are opposed to theirs, is a mockery, and those who 
persuade the people to the contrary are cither idiots or cheats. 

. . . The people should drop all contention, therefore, about 
electing a legislature in its present shape, and contend night and 
day, Gvery moment of their lives for a legislature of their own, 
or one made up of themselves. This is the primum mobile, the 
grand desideratum, and in the absence of this there is not a 
shadow of a chance of getting a shadow of justice, but that of 
keeping the plunderers in continual dread, thereby raising a 
sufficient portion of fear to counteract their vicious desires. 
They will then respect the people for the sake of themselves. 

. . . Co-operation is of no use, unless the people would get ' 
the raw materials without going to the land-stealer, then dispense 
with the use of money, and live by bartering their manufactures 
with each other. No one could then get either rent, tax or profit 
out of them, but as they cannot do this, co-operation has little or 
no other effect than that of feeding the rich, and starving those 
who can scarcely live. ... As soon as it becomes generally 
understood that the co-operators can live a shilling a week 
cheaper than before, their employers will reduce their wages to 
that amount ; and thus rvill their employers reap all the advan- 
tages of their co-operation. . . . 

" The Trades Union . — ^This was a most important imion, but 
unfortrmately strangled in its birth. The first resolution of the 
Union that was proposed was to this effect — That as this 
Union is intended to raise the working classes from their present 
degraded condition, it is necessary that it be done by themselves. 
No person, therefore, shall be eligible to act on the committeei 
unless he be a wealth-producer, that is, one who gets his living \ 
by labour.’ This resolution spoke a volume, by showing the 
people’s desire to take the lead in favour of themselves. This 
w 
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resoJutJon j'ou and Mr Warden destroyed ^0*^ 

Mr N\arden then wU do wdl in withdrawing j ourselves Ironi 
thcit committee and every one else who is not absolutely a nt^n 
who works for a master or working man Attend their meetings 
hear w bat they has c to say report tl eir proceedings and cn 
Qsunige them to go on but at the same time give them the lead 
Uam them to go alone and encourage them to be no longer slaves 
but men ' 

The anonjTnous cDtrespandcnt addressed to the Poor ilant 
Gvardtan other letters full of the logic of the working man 
Ffojn the very beginning this organ adiocated universal Iran 
chise but it considered the alliance between the middle and 
working classes to be necessary A few days after the introduc 
Uon of the Reform Bill this newspaper wrote 

fa conclusion wehopcand trust this reform roeasore 
wdl net be earned at the same time we feel convinced that 
esea those who are now so more than satisfied wall soon find out 
Its complete inefficiency even for their own purposes , but it 
will retard the progress of real reform considerably for a time 
the middle classes will be remoied from the side of the people at 
large and it must be admitted that they are a great loss mas 
much as when umted 10 one corainon cause they can afford to 
give pubbcity to their wants wUcb the people cannot 
This attitude appeared to the anonymous wntcr to be danger 
ous. He protested in a bianng letter to the editor against any 
compromise between workers and capitalists The economic 
contrasts between the two classes were so deep-sealed that the 
wotken coidd not possibly expect any pobUcal help from the 
middle class And he addressed himself to the worlang people 
as follows — 

J What justKc or what mercy can yon expect at the hands of 
the employers when they shall have acquired their elective 
jaivileges of fonaiog the legisbtiire whose very prelmunary step 
consists in divesting you of your dearest and most sacred ngfd f 
hive a hundred rotten boroughs at the present day but 
‘Pc»*iyPa/'eri (Poor M««* Guard an) Apida^ igjx 
•Poor itfani Gvardtan March ja 1831 (leadmg article) 
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pass this Bill with this obnoxious clause and tiic whole kingdom 
will be rotten to the very core. . . . The landowner, the 
merchant, and the tradesman *wili hereafter possess the sole 
right (or rather privilege) of making the laws. The interest of all 
these people is directly opposed to yours. Mark then what I 
say. If this Bill pass in its present shape, that is, %vith this 
obnoxious clause, house rent will rise, w'ages will be still further 
reduced, and the prices of everything else will be advanced.) 
You arc now to be forsaken, rejected, and to become entire out- i 
casts in the world. . . .’*' 

" As a proof of w'hat kind of materials the House of Commons 
is to be composed, two candidates have already been named by 
the profit-men or middlemen, for our town. One of them every- 
body knows, and therefore I shall say nothing about him ; the 
other, I am informed, is a Cockney, of the name of Young, a ship- 
builder, who possesses as much information as my loom. ... 

It is but common justice that the people who make the goods | ' 
should have the sole privilege of making the laws." * 

During the discussions and the enormous mass demonstrations 
of the people in favour of the Reform Bill, the Whigs succeeded 
in intimidating the Lords, and in exacting from the King a 
promise to create a batch of peers if necessary. In jMarch, 1832, 
a decisive victory for the Reform Bill was at last in sight. The 
anon5mious writer took all his knowledge and ability in both 
hands and wrote the following article for the Poor Man's Guar- 
dian : — 

" TO THE WORKING PEOPLE OF ENGLAND " 

" Fellow Countryjien. 

“ I have given you my opinion in several letters, at various 
times, on the present measure of Reform. I have in these letters 
uniformly told you that that measure, if carried into effect, will 
do you an incalculable deal of harm, I have told you that the 
evils under which you labour are not produced by taxation. I 
have shown you that the whole expense of the government, from 

* Penny Papers [Poor Man’s Guardian), April 9, 1831, 

• Poor Man’s Guardian, November 19 and 26, 1831. 
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the King to the common soldier, does not amtmnt to more than 
one halfpenny a day upon eadi Individoil in the tw Idagdoms ; 
and that the abolition of the vf fade goN-CTWOcot would relieve jn>« 
to the amount o{ only that one halfpenny a day. I liave told you 
that the remote cause ol your poverty is your not having scats, 
personally, in that which ought to be your house ; and that 
jTju are thereby prevented from assisting, like the land-stealers, 
the merchants, the maonfacturers, and the tradesmen, in your 
own persons, to make the laws by which you are governed 1 
and I told you that the inmeJiaie cause of your poverty b the 
exorbitant rents, tithes, interest on money, profits on labour, and 
profits on trade, wluch are imposed on you by laws made by the 
land-stealers, merchants, manufacturers, and tradesmen in that 
bouse from »hich you are excluded, and by wWch exclusion you 
are prevented from maUng laws to regulate your wages. I have 
told j-ou that the governmeot taxes are only a natural consequence • 
arisiog out of the rents, interest, and other profits which are 
imposed on you— that those ta.t:es are. in short, only a sum of 
money given to the government to beat and torture you into 
a submission to those rents, titbes, interest, and profits, by which 
you are robbed to more than twenty tines the amount of those 
taxes. I have told you these things before, and I tell you the 
same now, and in so doii'g 1 tdl yon the troth. 

" I have told you that the influence ol those men who impose 
those rajts and profits, is to be increased in making the laws, 
and that your isSueoce is to be diminished by this Bill. I told 
^ you. and I shewed juu that every increase of these rents, tithes. 

I and profits b equal to a reduction of your wages to the same 
amount ; and that by tlus IhO these rents and other profits will 
be still farther increased, and your wages, in consequence, stfil 
farther reduced. 1 told you these facts before, and I repeat it 
again now, that this Bill will augment your poverty to an in- ' 
c^culable degree. 

" I told yon, and I shewed you e.dstmg facts to prove that the 
“ every country to the wtwld, are alwa j-s increased in exact 
propordon as the infineoce the land-stealere, merchants,' 
manufacturers, and tradeanec is increased in making the laws ; 
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and as I am determined to assert nothing without proof, I will 
now shew you the reason why those taxes are so increased- For 
instance, as soon as the land-stealers, merchants, manufacturers, 
and tradesmen acquire the privilege of law-maldng, they begin 
to legislate for their own individual interest ; that is, to increase • 
their rents and prohts, by which they deprive you of the produce ( 
of your industry; and in proportion as their influence in law-' 
making is increased, so are those rents and profits increased, and 
so likewise is your burden increased accordingly. In proportion 
as your poverty is increased, so do you become more and more 
tumultuous for the want of food. In proportion as you become 
tumultuous, so do these land-stealers and others strengthen the , 
government to keep you down ; and in proportion as they ^ 
strengthen the government to keep you down, so do they in-' 
crease the taxes to support the government. So here then you 
see, in a few words, the resd cause of that increase of taxes in all 
countries, which I only iol 4 you of before — ^that these taxes are 
nothing more than the natural consequence or offspring of exorbi- 
tant rents, tithes, interest, and other profits ; and that these 
rents, and so on, are the real cause of your poverty ; yet the 
influence of these men who live by these impositions, is to be 
increased in making the laws, by this Bill, more than ten-fold 1 ! 
Will you believe now that you have any interest in the passing of 
this Bill, or that your interest does not consist in its being kicked 
out, as it was before ? I am told that you cannot be worse ofi 
than you are now. I say yes. The Irish people are three times 
worse off than you are, bad as you are, and that you are capable 
of being as bad off as they. I therefore conjure you to prepare 
your coffins if you have the means. You will be starved to 
death by thousands, if this Bill pass, and thrown on to the dung 
hill, or on to the ground, naked, like dogs. I now proceed to 
other matters connected with this measure. 

' " Of all the Bills, or plots (for it is nothing else), that ever was 
proposed ' on earth, this is the most deceptive and the most 
mischievous. This Bill proposes to extend the number of electors 
to about five times the present amount. This, on the face of the 
measure, appears, at first sight, a most liberal alteration What I 
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extend the number of t oten Inaa 150 ooo to boo ooo or 700 ooo ? 
Most liberal indeed III But now. when n e come to see that the 
liberality is all on one side, and none on the other— when we 
come to see that those whose u^ucnce is already tonfold too 
great, are to have that influence tenfold increased, while you 
whose influence Is already tenfold too bttle are to have that 
influence {through the great increase of the other) incalculably 
diminished it is the most tUibefai the most lyronmeal, the most 
abominable the most infamous, the most helhsh measure that 
ever could or can be proposed. Your number is four fifths of the 
whole population Your influence therefore, at elections C**' 
addition to 3 our nght of being ejected yourselves) ought to be 
four tunes as great as all the rest of the community Yet your 
influence will not be more than rwe-hrenfirfli part of that which 
will be exercised by those who live on the fruits of your labour 
Leu wtU (It reality, therefore from fear and fewness of number, 
have no influence at all 

" This Bill proposes to disfranchise a number of rotten boroughs, 
and to transfer the elective lraochi<e to large populous towos. 
This u another of the supposed liberal features of the BiU- 
Do you not see that the interest of a few wealthy Individuals at 
Gatton, and Old Sarum. who live on the iiuils of your labour, is 
the same as the interest of as many imUioss m any other part of 
the kingdom, who hve by (be Same means and that the interest 
of one working man is the same as that of all others — that is 
to get nd of his burdens ? But then it will be said . those 
wealthy indmdaak at Gatton and Old Sarum live by high rents, 
while the same description of people in the large towns live 
by profits on manufactures and on trade Oh t then these 
individuals m these large towns wwnt to get as large profits on 
their manufactures as the others do on com and thereby irn 
poveiish 3100 three tunes as much as you are Their profits 
already, are three times as great aye ten tunes as great, in those 
towns as they oi^ht to be These profits are the main causa 
of jfoui poverty in those towns now So mucdi for the liberality 
of disfi^chising small towns to enfranchise large ones I The 
nciease of poverty by tha JiberaJily will be w exact proportion 
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to the increased number of working men who Avill be affected 
by those profits. Wlmt liberality 1 

" When I hear master manufacturers and tradesmen say — ^We 
must get large profits to enable us to pay you high wages, my 
blood curdles within me, and I wnsh at once that I were a dog, 
or an5d;hing else, rather than a man. Those large profits arej 
the sole cause why wages are low. They are got by keeping) 
wages do\vn. Shall I say anjdhing more on this subject ? Is it' 
necessarJ^ seeing that we are rational beings and ‘ lords of the 
creation I ’ . . . The profit is that which is retained and 
never paid back. The manufacturer’s profits, therefore, like the 
land-stealers’ rent, and tithe-stealers’ tithes, and all other profits, 
was obtained solely by keeping wages do\vn. . . . There is 
no common interest between working men and profit-makers. 
This fact, -like the sun, for ever stares us in the face — ^that in 
exact proportion as these large capitals are obtained, so is the 
poverty of the working people most capitally increased. . . . 

'' It is supposed that the members for the manufacturing towns 
will be enabled successfully to attack and abolish the corn-laws. 
Nothing can be more delusive. They must be holders of stolen 
land themselves before they can become members. Besides, if 
they were not, a sufficiency of land-stealing members has been 
secured by tlie division of counties to make head against the large 
towns, and for the loss of the rotten boroughs, so that, in short, 
the com laws will be equally as secure as ever, while the manu- 
facturing members toU increase their profits like the profits of the 
land-stealers, and therefore I am justified in saying that the Bill 
will retrograde from, instead of approaching towards Reform. ^ 

" Do you not see then that all that you want is high wages and 
low profits ? You must get yomr own wages up, and then these 
rents, tithes, interest, and other profits must fall. The Reform 
Bill has nothing to do wth this policy of the working man. I 
therefore warn you, if tlie Bill be kicked out, be you as peaceable 
and as still as mice. I know you will never get anything wthout 
exertion ; but then the example of France, Belgimn, and all 
other countries, will convince you that no sudden convulsion will 
relieve you. Your exertion must be constant, uniform, and as 
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acquired considerable literary and political knowledge by dint of 
iron will-power and unquenchable enthusiasm, and they utilised 
this knowledge to enlighten the masses. Benbow appears to have 
been bom in Manchester in 1784. In April, 1840, when he had 
to defend himself before a jury in Chester for having made 
seditious Chartist speeches, he stated at the end of a ten-hour 
speech in his defence that he was already an old man and at the 
very best had only ten years more to live. ’ He was apprenticed 
to a shoemaker,* showed capacity for public speaking, and 
preached in Nonconformist chapels. He took part, after 1815, 
in the Radical movement and was arrested. He is also known to 
have been a printer and publisher from 1817 to 1825. His 
publishing house had Lord B5n-on’s head fora sign and was called 
“ Byron’s Head " in consequence. Here he printed for Richard 
Carlile tire drama Wal Tyler, by Robert Southey, which drew 
upon him the latter's eternal enmity.* Benbow printed cheap 
editions of the English poets, especially of B3nron. In 1823 
he brought out a work in parts which was a chronicle of clerical 
scandals. It bore the title. Crimes of Clergy, and belongs to the 
class of scurrilous literatme. Two years later he published 
a polemic against Southey and in defence of Byron. This 
pamphlet, A Scourge for the Laureate, is well written and shows 
that Benbow was a man with a trenchant style and with no 
inconsiderable literary knowledge. At that time he had already 
served a term of imprisonment. In 1831 and 1832 we find him 
to be a member of the National Usaion and one of the most violent 
speakers in the Rotunda. At that time he owned a coffee- 
house at No. 205, Fleet Street, where he penned his pamphlet 
on ,the social-revolutionar}^ general strike. It bears the title : 
Grand, National Holiday and Congress of the Productive Classes.' 
It appeared towards the close of 1831 or in January, 1832, and 
was dedicated to the workers in the following brief sentences; — 

' Northern Star, April 25, 1840; Chester Gazette, April ii, 1840. 

* Gaols and Prisons : Accounts and Papers, Vol. 38, 1840, No. 600, 
pp. 691, sqq. 

• This statement is based on Benbow’s evidence only. I could 
find no editio princeps of Southey's Wat Tyler, and therefore I am 
unable to confirm it. 
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Benbow s mam ideas are as follows — . , 

The labour ol the masa of the people is the source of wealth. 
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suppwt of the people aj>d h3« Uta appropmted by vanow 
corpontiors ard cbtaches must be restored to their ongtw 
destination Land and hve stock onginally belonged to afl- 
Tbe committees appointed by the people will have to see that 
the present owners restore part of the fruits of the earth and the 
bve stock to the masses resting from thor totL And behind the 
committees there xnnst stand a people strong ta morals and 
re<olute m action Above all the masses most not be squeamidu 
Both Tight and might are on the side of the peop’e. 

The object of the national congress k to reform soaet y root and 
branch by a better division of wealth, by a uniform ctr^atwa of 
goods so as to set the wboV body of soacty :a a state of bar 
monious activity 

BenboH s plan can therefore be reduced to the foUowmg tdeas 
f The general stnVe ts the best means of bringing the workers to 
1 a sense of their power , the obfect of the agitators b to male? uf« 

' of a propitions moment to mducc the workers to act together 
i en txdstt Consolidated aettoa on the part of the worLers would 
transform then power into violence winch would lead the people 
on to victory and happiness by producing cconomio equality 
Benbow hrmsell never used the trim * gcocrai strike," but 
spoke always of the national hobday. the Chartists generally used 
thetenn sacred week* or* sacred month , it was thelrado 
tmioBS who discarded aD (hose terms and spoke of the general 
strike NVefindthis term for the first tuneis iitc fleraldof R>g^ 
ef Industry (April 5 1834. p « coL s) This paper was edited 
by John Doherty 

4.— THE UrOKlfCO PARUAireVT AND OISUIUSIO’OCENT 
In Jane, 1832 the Reform Bill was made law and in the middle 
of August parhament was dissolved. The posting of die lists of 
electors and the preparatwos for the elections had a soberteg 
effect. The eahilaiation of the Reform agitabon had evaporated 
the jnldest hopes gave rray to the deepest disappointment 
fn November and December the elections took place, but they 
only resulted in a great victoty for the Whigs. In February. 
1833 the first Reformed parhament was opened by a Kng s 
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speech, wiiich, as Thomas Attwood, the member for Birmingham, 
remarked, might just as well have been read by the Emperor of 
China, since it had so little connection with the problems of the 
day or the TOshes of the people. 

The first year of the Reformed parliament was, however, not 
quite so barren as its critics maintained ; negro-slavery was 
abolished in the West Indies and a factory act was passed for 
the textile industry of Great Britain, which marks the actual 
commencement of legislation in protection of tlie working man. It 
was absolutely forbidden to employ children under nine years of 
age, the working hours for children from nine to thirteen years 
were restricted to eight hours, a maximum of sixty-nine working 
hours a week was established for young people, night-work rvas 
forbidden for both categories and an inspection of factories w'as 
introduced. The law, however, only affected the North of Eng- 
land and had hardly any application e.xcept for textile-workers. 
Not a single labour paper of the day printed a leading article on 
the factory law. On the otlier hand, ample use w’as made of 
the material of tlie Committees of Inquiry, which had preceded 
this law and had revealed the frightful exploitation of child- 
labour. The feeling of disillusionment was intensified by the 
Act of 1834 amending the Poor Law, which sw'ept away the old 
Poor Law administration, erected bastilles for the poor, and 
stigmatised poverty as a crime. The old Poor Law had a social 
reform character ; the support of the unemployed out of the 
parish-rates ^vas regarded as a dut}', the claim to support was 
considered as the right of the citizen who had fallen on evil times. 
The new law completely reversed this conception and asserted 
the individualistic idea by which it was the duty of every one to 
look to himself and to make no claim whatever to the help of his 
fellow-men. The majority of the Reformed parliament swore by 
Malthus and the political economists, who knew no other remedy 
for poverty than celibacy and regarded unemployment as the 
result of laziness or as an unavoidable evil with which no social 
remedy could contend. 

The new franchise, which conferred parliamentary representa- 
tion upon the middle classes, but left the working classes unen- 
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The people again looked for their salvation to Owen, who had 
become entirely anti-parliamentary, and to trades unions, * 
which gradually assximed a revolutionary or syndicalist char- , 
acter. The operatives looked to them not only for an 
amelioration of the conditions of labour but for emancipation 
from wage slavery. 

Yet an_,alliance b etween Owenism and syndic alism presented 
diffiqulties„both^m, theory and pjactice.^ OwenisnTciepenHed'onl 
the“i:b-operation of classST it only distinguished between 
erring and enlightened human beings. Trades unionism, with its 
social-revolutionary character, depended on class-war and only 
recognised exploiting and exploited classes. Owen made the' 
attempt to displace private industry and competition by means 1 
of peaceful co-operative establishments and wherever possible' 
by a union between the workers and the capitalists. The object] 
of syndicalism was to expropriate the capitahsts by continued \ 
hostilities and to get the factories, workshops and agricultural ^ 
industries into the hands of the trades unionists. The intrinsic 
opposition between the two aspects of society was not imme- 
diately recognised. The fusion of Owenism and syndicalism 
led to conflict and confusion ; and this period did not last long 
enough to furnish investigators with the opportunity of pro;^ 
ducing a clear separation of the two points of view. 
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Classes for remowng Ignorance and Poverty.”^ The objects 
of the association were announced to be the education of the 
children of working-men, and the purchase of land for agricultural 
schools, as well as “ to receive provisions, clothing and other 
property, and services of every description to be exchanged on 
the equitable principle of labour for equal value of labour, 
through the medium of labour notes ; also to establish a bank 
in which to exchange the labour notes for the currency of the 
country." ^ 

The ideas on value and money which Owen had expounded in 
the Lanark Report, published in 1820, were now to be put into 
practice. The committee accepted Bromley's offer without 
securing it by a contract. The Institute was opened. Its organ 
was a weekly, the Crisis, of which the first number appeared on 
April 14, 1832. Its first editor was R. Dale Owen. From the 
very beginning, not only in the association but also in the 
Crisis, active propaganda was set on foot in favour of the labour 
exchanges which Owen regarded as only introductory to the 
work of emancipation. The following ideas were at the root of 
the scheme of the labour exchanges : 

The producers suffer from the drawback of not knowing the 
markets for -their produce; they are not acquainted with the 
people who would be ready and willing to exchange their goods 
for others. Therefore, they betake themselves to contractors, 
middlemen, and retailers, who pay-them money for their goods 
after deductions for profits and rents. With the money thus 
obtained they have recourse again to middlemen to proaire the 
goods they require, and in their purchase they have again to pay 
profits and rents to the non-producers. Before the producer, 
therefore, can obtain what he wants he has to hand over to non- 
producers the major part of the produce of his labour. In order 
to guard against these evils labour exchanges were to be set up 
where the producers can deposit their goods and can estimate 
the average amount of time, taken in their production. ' When 
this is done, the producers receive vouchers stating the amoimt 

^ -Tunes, December 20, i83r ; Carpenter, Co-operative Congress, 
1832, p. 128. * 
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At the same time a branch institute was started in Blackfriars 
Road near the Rotunda. Several trades unionist organisations 
of London also proceeded to engage their unemployed members 
in co-operative tindertakings and to exchange in the Institute 
the goods wliich they made. These undertakings could, however, 
only benefit the operatives who were in fairly good circumstances. 
The really poor workers could neither attend the meetings and 
socials at these institutes, since they had to pay for admission, 
nor could they enjoy the advantages of the labour exchanges, 
since they were unable to produce any article at their own cost. 
These institutes offered a great advantage to Owen, for they 
brought him into close relations \vith the intelligent members 
of the working classes. 

Owing to misunderstandings between Owen and Bromley, the 
Institute had to vacate ,the premises in Gray’s Inn Road about 
the middle of January, 1833. The enterprise moved for the 
time being to the branch institute near the Rotunda. The 
distiubance of moving, adverse rumours in the London news- 
papers, and the resultant losses caused a moral disorganisation 
from which the association never quite recovered. Finally it 
moved to 14. Charlotte Street, Tottenham Court Road, and was 
opened on May i, 1S33, by Owen in an apocalyptic speech. This 
district has ever since served as a resort for all political refugees 
who, on account of their political or commimist convictions, 
have been forced to seek asylum in London. 

In June, 1633, the operatives and the Owenites opened a 
labour exchange in Birmingham, which also enjoyed only a 
moderate degree of success. 

For the whole year Owen lived in a state of ecstasy. The 
rapid rise of the trades unions, the diffusion of the idea of 
co-operation, tlie thorough contempt for parliamentary action, and 
the growing solidarity of the working classes were aU considered 
to be harbingers of the imminent emancipation of the world from 
error and injustice. He handed over the labour exchanges to 
the workers, and went on a tour of propaganda to Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, and Staffordshire, where he came in touch with the 
workers’ leaders. His propagandist tour revealed to him the 
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For the time being it was not concerned \\ith what would happen 
if the profits sank to zero. As soon as the struggle had strength- 
ened the workers' organisation sufficiently for them, to check- 
mate capital, they would take over the business of production 
and would conduct it for the benefit of the workers. They are, 
to use Henri Bergson’s or Belfort Bax’s phraseology, alogical.\ 
Owen did not understand this point of view. His system was" 
the product of rationalist logic. It rested, moreover, on the 
idea of the solidarity and co-operation of Capital and Labour. 
His remedy and his aim were in point of fact the reconstruction , 
of society. 

Convinced of the absolute truth of his views, and buoyed up 
by the conviction that absolute truth is irresistible, when 
uttered at the right time distinctly and resolutely, Owen com- 
municated his plan to the leaders of the workers. He found 
the relatively highest degree of imderstanding to exist among the 
operative builders, who at that time formed one of the most 
powerful organisations. This was no mere chance. The builders 
suffered greatly at the hands of middlemen, contractors, and sub- 
contractors, who intervened between the employers and the 
workers, and derived their profit entirely at the expense of the 
working man. “ Down with the middlemen and the con- 
tractors ” was the watchword of the operative builders. Why 
should profit-hunters push their way in between the producer 
mid the consumer so as to diminish the just wages of the 
workers ? We, the workers, said the operative builders, could just 
as well make the contract so as to receive the full amount of pay 
for our work. i 

These ideas and precepts were closely allied to Owenism. 
'Owen’s economic doctrine for the major part laid stress upon th?i 
parasitic nature of the middle man, upon the necessity of dose | 
relations between producer and consumer, and finally he con- i 
sidered that the actual solution of the social problem consisted 
in the producers taking over the management of production.^ 

As soon as Owen received information of this state of things 

' i’jojjeei',' September 7, 1833. Cf. Character of Trades Uniorts, 
1834. P- 45- " 
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Poor Man’s Guardian (October 19, 1832), was full of praise and 
admiration for tire proceedings ; 

" A spirit of combination has grown up among the working 
classes, of which there has been no example in former times. 
A grand national organisation, %vhich promises to embody the 
physical power of the country, is silently, but rapidly pro- 
gressing ; and the object of it is tlie sublimest that can be con- 
ceived, namely — ^to establish for the productive classes a com-f 
plete dominion over the fruits of their own industry. Heret07^ 
fore, these classes have wasted their strength in fruitless squabbles 
with their employers, or with one another. They have never 
sought any grand object, nor have they been united for those 
they sought. To obtain some paltiy rise, or prevent some 
paltry reduction in wages, has been the general aim of their 
turn-outs ; and the best result of their best combinations, even 
when successful, was merely to secure their members against 
actual want in the day of sickness, or of superannuation. These 
and the like objects were only wortliy of slaves ; they did not 
strike at the root of the evil ; they did not aim at any radical 
change ; their tendency was not to alter the system, but rather 
to perpetuate it, by rendering it more tolerable ; nay, they in 
some respects only aggravate the evils of the workman’s condi- 
tion, as for instance, in benefit societies, of which the tendency is 
to pinch the bellies and backs of the contributors to the fund; in 
order to -save the poor-rates, that is to say, the pockets of the 
affluent classes, from the just claims of broken-do^vn industry. 

. . . But far different from the paltry objects of all former 
combinations is that now aimed at by the congress of delegates. 
Their reports show that an entire change in society — a change 
amounting to a complete subversion of the existing ‘ order of the 
world ’ — is contemplated by the working classes. They aspire 
to be at the top instead of at the bottom of society — or rather 
that there should be no bottom or top at all 1 ” 

Morrison exclaimed : “ Well, brothers, we have now macadam- 
ized the road to success, or rather, we have laid a railroad to pros- 
perity. . . . The crisis of our condition is at hand — close upon 
us. The contest affects all alike ; and woe unto the man who 
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and his policy. The spirits which he had helped to call up from 
the deep began to refuse obedience. He therefore redoubled his 
exertions to prove that the redemption of the country could only 
be obtained by the united action of the operatives and the 
propertied classes. He urged that capital was also a producer 
and that it deserved to receive friendly overtures from the 
operatives instead of meeting mth hostility.^ Alarmed at the 
rapid revolutionary growth of the trades unions, Owen, on the 
suggestion of John Fielden, founded the “ National Regeneration 
Society ” at a meeting in Manchester on November 25, 1833. 
Its object was to introduce an eight-hour day on March i, 1834, 
by the joint action of the employers and the operatives. But 
the trades unions believed that the general strike would com- 
mence on March i in order to wrest the eight-hour day from the 
manufacturers. Owen soon began to throw the whole blame 
upon Morrison and Smith, and considered that fffe whole state 
of confusion was to be ascribed to their machinations and class- 
war policy. The incompatibility between peaceful socialism 
and fighting syndicalism, hitherto hidden and unrecognised, 
began to make itself noticeable from about the end of 1833. 

Morrison and Smith had now to fight on two fronts, against 
Owen and his adherents on the one hand, and against the par- 
liamentary socialists on the other hand. Smith considered 
Owen’s influence on the trades unions to be pernicious,® and 
Morrison lost all respect for Owen.® 

. Owen's authority was, however, still considerable among the 
masses and many of their leaders. Syndicalist ideas were still 
of so recent growth and were known to so few of the working 
classes that Morrison and Smith were rmable to achieve any 
success in opposition to Owen, for when the conflict came to a head 
Owen secured the dismissal of both (June, 1834). f They, mean- 
while, found greater opportunities and a more favourable scene of 
action in their polemics against the parliamentary socialists, who 
were headed by O’Brien, &e editor of the Poor Man's Guardian. 

* Crisis, December 7, 1833, January ii, 1834., 

■ • W. A. Smith, Life of J. E. Smith, p. 104.- 

* Pioneer, January 25, 1834. 
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Uaitd my rra'Lcal tamljdse by screlmisuig 

govcnimcDt ? ^o nothing valuable ts gained There / 

me my of gmiuig tlim. ea) flat B by » E»m' 

the people for the poipcse of inimtmg themselves la o 

mactice of condactiiig those aflaas la vrlaeh they ha« som 

penenct The Unions aieol all the otherroeans the only nwoe 

which urns ersal suffrage can safdy be obtained, 
tamed by pracUce, by ticrvins an apprenticeship Here tw? 
irt to manage their own alfaira on a small scale beiore they ge 
anagiarent ol larger aBaus. The fiio^mg power 
.tcihgcnce of trad« untons. when properly managed, * 
raw into its vortex all the commeraal Interests of the county* 
nd in so doing \l wvU become by its own self-acquired unpf 
Bce, a most influcnUal. we might almost say dictatorrai 

f the body politic this happens we have gamed all thw 

lewant. webavegainedTUuversalsuflTafc,lonlevcryine» 

){ the Union be a constituent, and the Union itself beecun^ 
ntal member of the State it instantly erects itself into a 
sf Trades which must supply the place of the present House 
Commons, and direct toe industrial ailairs ol the conntryi 
acconiing to the will of the trades which compose the associations 
of industry This u the ascendant scale by which we iirrve 
universal storage. With us, universal suBrage ww 

begin in our lo^es, extend to the general union, embrace tM 
managanent of trade, and finally swallow up the political 
Two wcehs later Smith, who contributed to the Pion«r ufid^ 
the pseudonym •'Seoec,” gave expre^on to this idea m the, 
following classic words (Pioneer June 14 1854) — 

“Social bbeity roost precede political liberty V'^hde w* 
are in a state of social slavwy our r^hta would be exercised to th* 
benefit of our tyrants and ne should be made sobsernent to the 
parlies who work us for ibeic purposaia. Ko, before the horse is 
tamed out to enjoy ireedom m the green meadow, he rnust I* 
unharaeSbCd from the rfiafts of the wagon, the galling rein f^at 
hoias back his neck m the collar must be loosened, the bit 
be taken fiwn his mouth, and the collar itself from lus shoulders* 
1 Pwar/r, May jl, 1834 
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GRb/vii.xv 3 tren^th. while 

„m he go «h in the vaUey .ei his 

ft r^ber oi Ute gees hangs ^til « have 

A fte time that Mo™!f “f Union." »» 'vh.eh '»» 

character and a spirit o ^ tion of society, 

form the basis for a peaceful revo 

4 greyer. , e the 
^ TR^a the delegates of the 

In the third week of purpose of founding the 

trades unions met in vZon’’ The proceed- 

« Grand liational Consohdated the 

ings took place in secret. ° ^ q{ delegates were oppos 

stftements in the Pioneer a nuuib ^^^ption is '^arr^ted 
centralisation; in comprised about one h^ of 

that the Consolidated Union only ““Tof I 

the organised operatives to waive the ques 

appointed by the conferen different trades umon , 

cSsohdation of tint, especially s^nd^ 

secure a unity of action an members or indivi ^ ^ 

log of sums of money m ^^^i^ss persecution of capd^^^' 

^vho might fall victims to the rden^ propositions. 

Moreover, the commi e £,;^ture action : „ccible do 

forming a kind of progri^ oJJ’^^^^.e^ Unions 

“ I That as many diner understanding with ea^ 
mutually agree under a per ec proceedings with resp 

to th«k geneisl tovs and govern 



3 ,, »< 

siHSiii^ 

S rcm.s the ste"' T" ‘' crfltin) supennte"*;.^^ 

under the direction ot practical ^ lo«cnng lb« 

whicli arrarE«oenti „„ Iho contrary v.t>n\& 

?s r.^sr «<■ •^' - “ 

»OT.Ee>»c»»lorthes»ppl>«ltbe"««^ lotmUM, 

i That tieit iidvuitaeo »<«iU »««= hy «e 

„ .ihT..n« Wee e< * >«'l <“ “■' '" ““ 

''“'s mt m ah cases xheie il be *' ,fjf, trotloM 

tJeh We. shWJ cstabbsl. «.. « "'»'' «V 
„d aiucto m gcaccal dnaesue use . by ulu* „a= 

„e man may be sureM «.«■ the bmit commodiUcs 
above wholesale prices. ftimisliiDg 

6 That each lodge do make ““Ecmeite ■»' <““ ^ J ft. 
».ai,s ol meotal oapiovement to 'beu them every 

coIUvil.00 of Boodhabrts among them by .“““'^^^^tnal 
faedrty for rr.ce.mg togeU... foe fnendly 
instnictlon and rat-onal amusement or recreaUon . wldcb 
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“atiSS'sS er ia tto ^ itg'S.a 

•■ 7 . That we ahoald »«“ ^‘'^Utance to form themselves 
dasses every encontageme industiy." ja T 

hrto lodges for the pro«“ aomprormse hetw«.^ I 

The 'orosirsi'^®^® was t ^ kept closely ip • 

Owefote arrd completely from the tyranny 

obiect of “ freeing the working 

was ohlclaUy adopted as the c.tml^^^^ 

'*"^sme accouches "-tuhe«i 

Affrtrt +n deoriv6 it of lis^^ ^ ,, Press dotos-n*!® 

hausted the funds of law Dm- 

inquiry into the union^ y conviction of 

fences upon trades unionists. e ^^.^.g^ering oaths on 

Chester labourers for a jjent example-^ 

admission of members vr^'^Ss „„t to jm ‘ ”“ “a 

The main policy of the “PfoJ but to attack at 
Labour forces were cone Labour army on 

beat the separate colunaM ^ grand assault 

had reached the converging P 

property was to take place. of the j^oney 

The unprotected conditi could embez 

another obstacle. happened m th^^ 

with ff a Trad^Union," shattering tl^^ organisa- 

■• Grand Consohdate ^ ^ Terences between 

of working men ^ f oPowed by the ^ to- 

tion was critical. Tto oo longer . n of co- 

Owen, Morrison, and Simtb. 0,5 standP 

gether. Owen viewed nvefthfdasses „a «garded ^ c 
Iperation and eohdanW ,„d Smith, on the 

sSf. as pemimons, 

I Webb. History of Traae 
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hand, rejected aM Utopian idea* and wished to utilise the 
strumeat whidi the worUng clasahad (orged m the Conwl»<lit« 
Trades Union by wielding it ai a sword to overthrow the ou 
state of soaety and to ««t up labour la the place ol capital m 

June tSjj the antagonism Mweea the thmhcrsol the working 

class could no longer be bn«L»cd ovu- Owen stopped the 
publication ol U»e Cniis m or ter to luro bmith out of llw libcur 
movement and he induced the comnutlee oi the Cottsohdahw 
Trades Union to diaoim the Piarter to ihscharge ifomson 
and to foundancwpiiierasiliccentralorEan 

Owing to the sccrucy ol the committee s proceedings nothing 
further can be staled conccniiog ihii nalio^ contoJcration of 
labour When the Pw««» ceased pubheaUon the conuwttce 
touaded lU own paper i e. Tkt Pioneer and tl/Seia^ Gii.tiU lo 
September the commiltBC bp^e oO all relations with Owca * and 
refused lus request for an tnt<ifV'*«w The orgaauatioB fell 
pieces but even m its dissolution it lias handed down an ini 
portaot document oi the intense activity of thought ot tins 
period It occurs lo Ute Pioiuer and OJJUtal Cozrttf of bepteoihcr 
ao t8j4 the only copy extant of this newspaper The lead fig 
article i» obviously a hind of final survey oi U>e struggles of 
lo 1834 and they could not have received more suitable treat 
merit. The axtidc runs as follows — - 


nwugfits on (ha gicwirj sptrd cj union a nong Aa 
hoUars er eperaitva otasses —The spirit of union among the 

operabvesoi the indmtnoos classes in tie most advanced nations 

of Europe is the mandcstation of a strong natural feeling, thfi 
remote causes of which are of greater magnitude and of more 
senous influence on Uie happiness of mankind than roost peofl* 
are disposed to acknowledge. From time unmeniorial tl w 
aeaiton moves on and worbs on, with us and within uS. ilan 
mdivndual »s different tunes more ot less actuated by tJK 
temporary arrangemeat of localibes, ot by the arUfloal circum 
stances that surround bun but nature acting uiccssantly 
upon man speoes by the roost ant laws of assi’nilation which 
develop aB organised substances they consequently vary fro® 
‘Frank Poimoie RclntOvtn 190O II ^53 
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tte^lves taperceptMy S; 

modification to . al.vays be considered 

at any given moment j.jes being compos ^^^.g^tion of 

itself, because tbe -^eas by the successive m 

cn'hG+nnr.es. generating new 1 . ,-fg (laws and regr 

_t +Vioir 


substances, generating of life (1-'^. their 

their nature, whilst the gradual modification 

do not undergo a bemns to feel new w^ ^ liberty 

nature, man individual soon b^ ^ ^ed long 

after a period, that he g^d regulations 

in the same locahties. ^.^^-ymstances which become 

since for .^al reforms in ah ^^'"|\^ost important 

hence It 15 that rad . riod of tune. Th is 

indispensable after a ce (r-om all rationa g , changes 

dut/ expected by te-^'^e eflect ot Sg 

undoubtedly that of opuiations. m or<lo actually 

thus operated upon wh P .^aas which 

ascertained the nature and regnl 

created new ®ip«uti^ maintain political ^ ^^^ald 

so mocfified tit ns ^ duty reciuires t ^ i„i:f,n ; i, a 

performance of that impo ^ggdal to sound e^s ^^^j^j^jaate 
possess three qualities mos ^’^tice from a 

knowledge of the age tiaVity to act with 1 

right from wrong .3* ^ em-dl masters 

naiional point of view J ^ between great an over 

•• The ulcreasing competition .^g Pf VdSly unjust 

has ccn.pcllcd aPP« “ 

the operatives ; and ander a m aao is 

in compelling d authority- But m t Creator's 

fixed by no ncknowlcd^e through- B 1 g^nd 

actually to blame--it IS natme ^^^^^l^ppin^^ ^ ^ 

law of progress ^fficulties of new system ! 

through the rmnd and th ^vorld. aj aa^v/ 

new system of Inl^'^ ^ the classes are ^ of industry, 

and the struggles ^ctwe®^ or commi ^ Such 

social arrangements. ^'ied by the great masters 

must assume the place now occnp 
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, vivid pvctorcoi we uw,,. 

Utelm»=ta.yl«““‘«'''''^‘^„“l„rf m loB» *»f “ 

oi deleatcd the workman was alike in bettcimg o^ 

to .ito« to ‘JX^^SrcoSSSSto ;to 

cotouo. ..«. “‘'®“‘“‘-?°^'^f .Jpntoto' 

,l Imglh btoUn pp tod 

soaeUQS. ■n'totoettotooedittaai ^ brtd®” 

contest tnth cnpiUl-sotototo pnth patol to“ 
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have 

„Uh delcat and if'- for ‘I'™ ' “ctl““y- 

ullhnafoly »“ of the 

have become, record of the weakn^s 

word ol caution or contemp ^ ^^ctiblc classes 

when opposed to CaP- M^ to the two great 

worldng of tire prestn i ^vorldng 

winch now compobe society^ reflection enabled th 
Two years of They were 

classes to rise up ^ inteUig'^i't section o ^^^^^^ced 

roused from their J .^tary Owenites , -.ajnentary 

operatives, who were parhament^ independent parh^;*^ ^ 

more than ever of the ,vere held either 

action. In their raeetmgb labourers or m Hartwell, 

the liberation of the ^ an, Watson. Cleave. ^ 

people’s press, Lovett. Heth g ^Ire events 

etc! spoL on the gnidapee. Th r 

X838. and drew labour social/, 

doctrines were ; an m P ^i Qds.- The th 

peaceful and educationid m^^' l,y the events o^^x^ g 

democracy which had e jn. Circuinstaiic , ^.^d the 

1834 were now to betar^jP^ intended ^ 

help ; the Municipal municipalises „f,ced by the 

parliamentary franchise ° cliques, was This 

to put an end to the 0 ^ between the two gnestions. 

Jds and led to a interest in constituti^^^^^^^^ 

aroused once more the pu pcor Law Unction of 

The introduction by stages f impending 

worldng class to Pol^L^m/ence to one P^^T .each of 

the newspaper stamp from fourp ^335 the app 

into the people’s press. 

Chartism proper was percep ^ 

il. F. Bray. Labo ^29, seq. 

.Place. MSS. 278x9. PP- 
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discemible, and t^jat time four centres o 

mentary politics. There \ . enthusiasm to 

movement, which populatm^^^ 

was alive among the Midlands, Newcastle ^d 

South of England. Binningh^f S,otland^ Wdh 

Leeds for the North of Eng ( ^gpigent artisans stood a 
the exception ol «tres tvere, at ^‘.““ 16^3 
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2,_THB VONDOM XXaTERS 
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of Chartism was ^ilhaio Lovett (iSoo^T?) «,p€0ial«r 

man who Came to London u i8ai Ongm ^ * art'^ 

he turned to cabme tmak i n g aad became ^ ® TnsUtutioo 
He read and learned much attended the Meehan Unio® 

and debating soaeties joined the Metropohtan o 
la 1S26 aad was graduaSy converted to Owenism. ^ 

o! the first founders ot coopetabse shops and spreaa ^ 

I ThomasCarljle. Ciorfuw. 1839 e, 4 vol- * 

1839 p. 496 tjJ ] S Mill. Diiittlatwtu aiiJ Dtscutaom 
p, 1&&-91 
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trines of Owenite HifrcUvTty ’as secretary 
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tions, acquired under the hre « the ^ „ you must 

ap in the foUowing advice to ^ regenerators, 

blome your own socid and p"y conferred by 

never enjoy freedom ; for true hb y from 
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the knowledge, morahty, ^ P i^tionary movemen s 
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did not escape attacks sonment for seditious hb^and 

he was sentenced to a year s impr ^"Ir^or 
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comparably less than the at acks ^ leg^ and 

and his a^erents for keepmg his^aj^^ f t>e 

peaceful limits, for his ^a^ his hnpciscnmen 

masses, and for the plan e g^ucation. Love . ' ^ 

completing a system o P°P an Owenite ^ ^andoned 

vived Chartism by two ec 'g^tenvards gradually a 
from about 1826 to 1842. He ai^nv^ democratic and 

Owenism and class warfare and c^^^ p. ,0. 

1 Gammage, History of Place. PP- 362 5 - 

Compare Graham Walto. L^eo 
« livett and Collins. Chartism 
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DtipnuS The latter ^se expression to the 
tundamental ide^ of the Charter and for a peat jggaed 


expression to the policy 

tundamental ide^ of the Charter and for a issued 

restricted to moral vieapons AU these pap^ 
unstamped and forced the Government to reouce ^ ^ 
duty from 4d. to id. Hetheim|ton did 7“®“^ yen’* 
the movement as a missionary 0! the London 
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social aspirations of th jbte *'''■ 'S^. 

incessant toil “"/^fjfler slaves, W““‘“ ^t p”t a-'i 

rnee"-‘"r:iS^^ 

good man-Robert ^^Jy^^nie road to human 
tion that his system IS th y for regulating 

that it is, indeed, the only I'f the only one yet rnaue 
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While the land, mactun . exclusively m p 

L the produ« of “the sole P<f«s»n of to 
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directed by wed y owen’s system, g Joroalies. 

their inevitable lot. R rectifies all th 

stood and faithfdly c^^’ ^wn “Venjoy 

It makes man the prop him m a cond 
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the enthe frmts of ^mto him ’ 
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the entire fruits him intelliga"'- rahonal, 
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J^Leiples and earnesU^tnve^^ “"“Niching 
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chLactetanddispoaUon and ^^-ntc. In 

class parents. His mother ta^t ^ and Carldcs 

1819 he became a >cars' lopn^^* 

newTiapers. In 1823 he was sen »v,f,i pht litcratm®* 1“ 

^ (« arculatmg -editions and £rM ^^’^Yater he 

aloiatope. oI tot fte tot .t»=^ 

he made frveods with Loiictt. <Ttatly contnbnl®^ 

preacher or missionary 0! eoHiperatioo. and ^uy 

x83X he started a pubhshmg office Un«>0. 

freethonght and Owenism. He jom^ ^„,4miS33opP^' 
pushed the sale ot the Poor Van s the ortS- 

m public discussion Owen s aaU paibamentart^ jBonlhs’ 
doa Owenite In 1833 he was again to the 

unpnsonment and once more in 1834. Mc ^ ghoes 
Charter Committee, and worked for Chartism on th 

as Lo>ett and Hethennglon.* ^ Vmcent lJSt3' 

The iourth m the band of workers was Henry ^ its 

1S79). a compoaitot. who joined the CbaiUst mo 

inception. He was the most popular speaker among 
tfcorkmg men and one of the most prominent orators 0 

• In Febraary 1839 he founded a weekly, rkr Western » 

and transferred his activities as an agitator to rot the 

longer his absence from London the more tapidl> he 
peacehil, moral tactics recommended by Lovett an jg m 
ingtoa. and he followed O Connor’s and Stephens s csampi ^ 
dropping mto violent phiaseolr^. and into predictions o 

»G J Hol>oake Ul* of Httkmntlm, 1849 u^iurr ^ 

• N\ ] Lravoa, Jamtt Hotsoii 1879, Holjoake, « 
Co-op*tati6n, rS7s. voL i 
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imminence of their victory. On May 7, 1839, he was arrested 
for taking part in riotous assemblies, and on July 31 he was 
sentenced at Monmouth to a year's imprisonment. On March 26, 
1S40, he stood again before a jiuy for taking part in riotous 
assemblies, and received an additional sentence of eight months, 
so that he spent altogether twenty months in prison. From 1842 
onwards he was active as a temperance lecturer and Radical 
politician. 


3. — ^THE NORTHERN tEADERS 

It was from Ireland — economically the most retrograde and 
nationally the most disturbed corner of tire United Kingdom — 
that the socialist and revolutionary movement of the masses of 
the most industrial country of the world received its orator and 
leader. Yet he was alien to it, both by race and language: 
“ I am a foreigner by language and blood,” he told the operatives 
of Yorkshire the causes of his rebellion bore no relation at all 
to theirs ; his, dreams by night and thoughts by day were an 
independent Ireland,^ whilst their aspirations moved towards a 
social revolution. O'Connor's dominant position in the Chartist 
movement is one of the most difficult problems in the history of 
British labour. A glance at the history of Ireland of the years 
from about 1750 to 1840 as weU as at the life history of O’Connor 
may help us to solve this problem. In the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, when cattle-breeding in Ireland became 
more profitable than agriculture, the ground landlords fenced in 
numerous small farms to form large grazing farms, and even 
where commons still existed they were enclosed to form part of 
the pastures. In this way many Irish small-holders lost their 
means of subsistence altogether; they formed secret leagues 
such as the Whiteboys, who tore down the fences and stopped 
at no violence. The secret organisation of the Whiteboys still 
existed in the first three decades of the nineteenth century, and 
Feargus O'Connor belonged to it. The impression which this 
secret organisation made upon O'Connor was indelibly engraved 

‘ Northern Star, October 16, 1838. • Ibid. , 
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influence. Of the London working men he had the same opinion 
as his chief; it was only in 1840, after having witnessed 
William Lovett’s determination and capacity for self-sacrifice, 
that he altered his opinion. Here is the conclusion of a speech 
which he made at Newcastle at the end of December, 1838 : 
" I shall part with my sabre only with my life, and my own 
hand shall write the epitaph upon a tyrant’s brow in characters 
of blood and with a pen of steel.”^ In 1838 and 1839 he stood 
at the head of the secret league of the extreme Chartists. 

August Harding Beaumont (1800-1838) was an English 
lawyer, whose family were inclined to Radicalism, Even as a 
young man he entered into relations with the Irish Radicalism 
and founded a Radical newspaper in London, which had only 
a brief existence. He then moved to Newcastle, where he 
assisted in founding the Northern Liberator and edited it. The 
first number appeared on October 21, 1837. The Northern 
Liberator pronounced for democratic parliamentary reform, 
for the repeal of the Poor Law of 1834, w general for the 
interests of the working men. Beaumont was out and out in 
favour of the "policy of ph5rsical force. In a public meeting in 
Newcastle on January i, 1838, he demanded the execution 
of Lord John Russell, Lord Melbourne, and Sir Robert Peel. 

In energy of expression, in a strict logical sequence of ideas, 
and mastery of homely sentiment, J. R. Stephens, a Nonconfor- 
mist minister, was head and shoulders above both Vincent and 
O'Connor. In the extreme impetuosity with which he called for 
opposition by force of arms he surpassed Beaumont and Taylor, 
without descending to their exhibitions of bad taste. During 
1837 and 1838 he gave utterance, with a display of volcanic 
energy, to the whole gamut of feelings of right and wrong, justice 
and injustice, love for the poor and hatred of the rich. His 
sources were the Bible and the doctrines of the law of nature. He 
was the avenging preacher of the God of %vrath, a prophet from 
the old books of Israel, inflammatory and inciting to violence. 
He was in his element when speaking in public. Standing on the 
platform in the open air, on some town moor or common, sur- 
‘ Northern Star, December 29, 1838. 
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" Arm then, arm, my lellow-countrjrmen, against this most 
execrable law of tyrants ! Ann ye, sons of Britain, whose souls 
are in the Ark of the Constitution ! Arm, and make the traitors 
pause and tremble. . . . Let no other ornaments be cared 
for in your houses but bright and well-made arms. Arm then, 
arm for peace and justice. If the tyrants know that you possess 
arms, there will be no need for you to use them. . . Be sober, 
be vigilant, be men I 

0.istler never definitely declared himself in favour of the 
Charter. Radical democracy was repugnant to his Tory con- 
science. He entertained a particular hatred for Liberal philo- 
sophy — the anti-dogmatic character of liberal thought. He stood, 
however, in close relation to O'Connor and Bronterre O’Brien. 
When the latter undertook the London correspondence for the 
Northern Star, Oastler wrote to Stephens : "Tell O’Brien to put 
the Poor Man's Guardian's soul into the Sfar."’^ He meant 
the hatred whidi O’Brien felt for the middle classes. 

Oastler and Stephens were on friendly terms with Robert 
Owen. On May 17, 1837, they spoke at a meeting m Hudders- 
field in favour of a resolution, in which the government was called 
upon to provide State-aid for founding agricultural co-operative 
societies for the unemployed ; the land was to be tilled in com- 
mon and to remain the common property of the workers. ^ Owen 
had a high opinion of Stephens, and said : " Although Stephens 
is a clergyman, he is a most ardent friend of the working classes 
and a very liberal man."'* 

4. — ^THE CHARTIST SCHOOLMASTER 

Among all the Chartist leaders there was not a single one who 
so thoroughly embodied the movement as James Bronterre 
O’Brien (1803-1864). His admirers and followers were to be 
found everywhere. His best kno\vn disciples were Harney and 
■ Gammage. The Chartists regarded him as their schoolmaster. 
O’Brien held the same position to the thinkers in the Chartist 
movement as O'Connor to the masses. 

» Northern Star, August 25, 1838. ‘ G. J. Holyoake, op. ctt., p. 86. 

• New Moral World, May 37, 1837. ‘ dbid., April 29, 1837. 
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hensive organisation, for the masses had already begun to turn 
a%vay from the Reform Bill agitation, and were sick and weary 
of public meetings. But Owen would be well advised to keep 
his own views on religion, responsibility, and other such matters 
in the background, at least for a short time, since the people were 
still frightfully superstitious.^ 

In reading the Midland Represeniaitve and the Poor Man’s 
Guardian it is possible to follow O’Brien’s mental evolution. In 
1831 he was stiU an Owenite and Radical, defending co-operation 
against capitalists as well as against trade unionists. He thought 
trade unionism to be a folly and waste of money, leading but to 
discord and riot. He distinctly refused to accept Hodgskin's 
views of the class-struggle as propounded in Labour Defended.- 
Having settled in London and learned the 'ideas of the National 
Union of the 'Working Classes, he became one of the champions 
of the class struggle theory also. He quotes Hodgskin, especially 
his Natural and Artificial Right of Property, which corresponded 
most of all to O’Brien’s own way of thinking. Hodgskin himself 
mote to O’Brien and congratulated him on his efforts. Also 
Godwin, Spence, and several French social critics are referred to 
by O’Brien. Even Richard Oastler had recourse to the Poor 
Man’s Guardian to ventilate his ideas.^ 

From 1833 onwards O’Brien took a deeper interest in the 
French literature of social reform. Three years later there 
appeared from his pen an English translation' of Buonarroti's 
Conspiration pour I’egalite, in which he found his own ideas 
embodied. Two years later he published the first volmne 
of a work on the life of Robespierre j no further volumes 
appeared. In the meantime he was active in journalism, had 
much intercomrse with Irishmen — ^with O’Connor from 1836 — 
and in 1837 he published Bronterre's National Reformer for a few 
months Tn 1838 he contributed to the Northern Star ; at the end 
of 1S38 he became the editor of the Operative, a weekly, belong- 

1 Frank Podmore, Robert Owen. 1906, II., 430-431. 

« Midland Representative. May 28. 1831, p. 8 {Re-view of Knights’ 
Working Man’s Companion). 

* Poor Man's Guardian, February and March, 1833. 
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George Julian Harney {1817-1897), like liis master, participated 
in the Chartist movement from beginning to end as one of its 
leaders. He was educated at the Royal Naval School at Green- 
wich from his eleventh to his fourteenth year. His career as 
a sailor soon came to an end. In 1833 he began to read the Poor 
il/an’s Guardian, joined Hetherington in his fight against the 
newspaper tax, was arrested several times for acting as agent 
of imstamped newspapers, and in 1836 was sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment. He adored O'Brien as " his guide, 
philosopher, and friend," ^ from whom he derived his liking for 
the revolutionary literature of France, ilarat was his revolu- 
tionary ideal ; he had a predilection for calling himself a " friend 
of the people," and signed his articles " Ami du peuple.” His 
attitude from 183S to 1840 was insurrectionary and revolutionary. 
He knew Benbow’s pamphlet by heart. He became more 
moderate in his views after 1840, when he had recognised the 
dire results of this policy. Towards the end of 1842 or the begin- 
ning of 1843 he joined the staff of the Northern Star. In the 
same year Friedrich Engels came from Bradford to Leeds, in 
order to enter into relations with the Chartist movement. At 
that time he was collecting materials for his book. Die Lags 
der arbeitenden Klasse in England (Condition of the Working 
Class in England) .- 

At the end of November, 1847, Harney also made the acquaint- 
ance of Karl Marx, who at that time had come over to London 
from Brussels in order to attend the conference which led to the 
drawing up of the " Communist Manifesto." Harney formed 
the connecting link between the British Chartists and European 
revolutionaries and leaders of the proletariate. Nevertheless 
he stood much nearer to O’Brien and Louis Blanc than to the 
ilarxian policy. Harney was a facile journalist and a good 
speaker, but he was not an original thinker. 

R. G. Gammage, the author of the History of the Chartist 
Movement, came from Northampton, and was successively a 
carrivright, shoemaker, and finally a medical practitioner. From 

1 Northern Star, May 19, 1838, p. 6. 

* Social Democrat, London, January, 1897. 
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icre are in the United Kingdom 6,023,752 males over 21 years 
• age, only 840,000 have a vote, and owing to the unequal state 
- representation about one-fifth of that number have the power 
returning a majority of members.” ^ 

:Tfae Working !Men’s Association held public meetings, and 
ways took care that working men had control of the meetings, 
he officers of the association were also ordinary working 
len, so as to convince the public of the parliamentary capacity ' 
f the working classes. Until that time it had always been the 
iistom to call in some well-known politician or parliamentary 
lion ” to take the chair at any large public demonstration. The 
,.W.M.A. broke through this rule, and this breach of custom 
created a greater sensation than the most brilliant speech of any 
.Labour leader. Public opinion regarded it as a declaration of 
.independence on the part of the working classes. The working 
;men of Manchester followed London's example,and associations of 
: working men were founded in several towns in the north and 
south of England and in the Midlands. 

At tire commencement of 1837, Lovett, Hetherington, Watson, 
Hartwell, Vincent, and their friends had made such progress that 
they planned a great meeting at which the Charter was to be 
publicly formulated. The meeting took place at the Crown and 
Anchor, Strand, London, on February 28, 1837, and was attended 
by 3,000 working men, the elite of the London working class. 
Prominent Radical politicians were also present. Feargus 
O’Connor travelled on purpose from Exeter to London to attend 
this meeting. He was not among those whom the London organ- 
isers delighted to honour, but he did not wish to be ignored ; 
Lovett’s popularity was distasteful to him. 

In the memorable meeting of February 28, 1837 — ^the birth- 
day of the Charter — ^Hartwell took the chair. After thanking 
the meeting for the honour shown in electing him chairman he 
continued as follows ; — 

" I express gratification that you placed a working man in 
the chair, rather than running after a man with a high-sounding 

* Rotten Parliament, 1836 ; Place, MSS., 278x9, p. 195 and sqg . ; 
Bronterre’s National Reformer, February 4, 1837. 
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title or ol gi 
tneetmg will 
they do not 
to gaie on a 
gi\ e ulleranc 
education ar 
uxirkoian is 

'.of the men of culture and wealth We need deinocrary, pouuc^ 
\aiinl social nghts for the ptoduang millions It seems ^ 
be an anomaly that in a country where the arts and 
have been raised to such a height, chiefly by the industry, s 
and labours of the artisan, where the principle that labour i® 
source of aU wealth w generally acknowledged, that in so 
country only one adult male in seven should have a 
in such a country the working classes should be excluded 
the pale oi political life How can we emancipate 
from this slate of pohucal bondage i Not by pandering to 
fears of that tuiad and irresolute class ol pohticians who hav 
lately appeared among the Radical ranks, not by relying on 
dastardly Whigs, not by placing faith In the tyrannical Ton ^ 
but by a lull reliance on our own strength— upon the 
justice ol our claims " 

Lovett was the second speaker — 

" The exclusive power ©I wealth and pnvilege has in all aS” 
been the great^t obstacle to human improvement. When thor 
baleful influence failed to bind down eflcctuaily the sweUmgpt^^^ 
ol thought, when ail and industry burst their slavish ban 
when the despotism ol the few could no longer prevail, they 
became kind patrons and leaders and preanoters of all unpro^®* 
ments. By their careful tr aining aai vratchful attention the? 
soon made knowledge subsement to then- purposes, by embracmg 
witlun tbar circle the raaslet^inte of intellect. By fictitio*!® 
honours and gloty they rallied to then aid the brave, the resolute. 

the ambitious , by bopoofprefqnnent.raak.nchesand pleasure. 

they lonned a powerful ph^anx around them, and by the frown- 
ing terror ot the law scared bacLall the rest of manland. Tbcr** 
fore, working men, you must trust to jourselves.” 


;c»t abiMy tot bltte Iiooesty. Tlii> 
remove the stigma from the worUng clas^ 
attend meetings to support theu pnnciplw. bu 

hon or to apfdaud and swallow the dogmas he may 

elo It also shows the great progress of democrauc 

nong the workmen The greatest danger ^ _ 

to remain attached to siwalled pohtical lead P 
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Tto“oU S “"p“o“= 

S° of' production, having neither time 

“Lty ^rtton of nor means of enjoying rattonal 

,0 cultivate them mental potv ,,„,,™blican 

comforts.” ^ hv Henry Vincent, wlro aft P 

Lovett was followed y H corruption 

s only -^::,ro"ivr.o the u 

tdy o?tle people their csue;^^“leir condition, gradn^^ 
exercise of which they % learn wisdom. 

thesHi^trit S T^have all 

classes ^ nina^ts of corruption annu P 

the system from all Richard 

are necessary.” among them the saddle , 

Other working ^P ' poor Law. The ol^ec 
Cameron, whoconde^e prevent the population of ^ ® ^o 

reform was not only to prev ^d exterminate *ose 'V 

dass^ marhet for then 

were incapable of fin g few words, a _ 

Peareus O’Connor spoke, DU j 

ha^fven him a cool reception. to 

hlfSnT'Sshed^by the commUtee on Febm > 

rS r f^dmvmg ':p’iecrrdttricts 

parliaments, e“«t *S hamentary candidates, p y 

‘^LfrlhS; “ pcutlon to parliament and 

The next step was. opr^,,.3„. 
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Men’s Association called a meeting . which 

a committee to get in o ty them AOtimty 

„™bem ol ‘I'' S '°Z 

m paibament bed *0™ „th the commits 

people, and to m'He ‘be” ^ rS.aUon to dmit a EH 
ITtte London Woitoi Mens Asaociauo ^ j^,a 

embodying the sm ^ ‘?“^esnlUtion5 took p'a“ 

mqnest and on May 31 and J””' " and > delegat»» 

betneen the Kadical tnemtem „as also 

tom the LAV JLA . at nbich Pn«“ ' , RoeboeV. 

The lotmet composed E"""* 

Colonel Peramet Thompson and S^imL ^ 

themselves In take part in draning «P the reop 
to tepresent it in paxbament. . . ,a .moossible to «“»* 

Smc« the Conesponding Act thr^mt^ ®®!! 

„«niate the «sult o( address. 

Bssoaauons in the pronnees. ^jonned the® 

was printed ta the Radical press, and in vr^ch L* 
of the result The address then wntinurf . 

. T. .Vs. of a few weeks these Bills wiU W 


pnntea lor orciuauvu «ader the UUe oi . _ — a stanu**- 
and wiU form a lallyinB point for R^cal teto of lb« 

by which to test all those who call themselves to ^ 
people, . . 

h^edm every town and village throughout to W* 

wise and good oi every class should be enrolled ^o g^ 


iwn and village throughout the “ \ye 

wise and good oi every class should be enrolled Cone 

caution >-ou not to branch your associaUons. be<»u»o 
spondmg Act is still in power, not to correspond pnva J • 
th^gh the pr^’_* „ „nidlv that the com; 


throagh the press.’ » com- 

The movement extended everywhere so rapidly applied 

miUces of the working men s associations m the aciWor* 

to the London Working Men s Assoaation to “® ^^,55 the 
(nussionanes) to the North o! England in order o org .. jj. 

L,., . t,r rtT, „TT the movement 


to the London WorKing men s Assowauou the 

(nussionanes) to the North o! England in order o org 

massesoiworkingmenwhohadtakenuptoemovemeat 

• finliik Slafotaufi. }aoe 5, 184a • Tnu Sui*! June 
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ington, Vincent and Cleave undertook this mission. They were 
received everywhere with enthusiasm, and Lancashire, Yorkshire, 
Durham, and Northumberland were organised. 

The London Working Men’s Association was also deeply 
persuaded of the nece^ity for the international solidarity of 
the working men and of all oppressed peoples. It took up the 
cause of the oppressed British colonies and agitated for the self- 
government of Canada. When the Polish refugees turned for 
sympathy to the London Working Men’s Association, the latter 
immediately seized the opportunity of stigmatising Palmerston’s 
anti-Polish policy and at the same time of calling upon thc^ 
workers of all countries to organise themselves internationally 
and to acquire political knowledge.^ 

2, — ^THE people’s CHARTER 

Fourteen months elapsed from the meeting on February 28, 
1S37, the publication of the Charter. The si,x members 
of parliament who had pledged themselves in the meetings of 
May 31 and June 7, 1S37, 1° co-operate in the composition of 
a bill embodying the si.x points were obliged to return to their 
constituencies, owing to the dissolution of parliament and the 
new elections of the summer of 1837. It was only in November 
that they returned to London. Lovett and his friends had their 
time too fully occupied with their struggle for existence, with 
their manifestoes and their trade unionist work, to be able to 
complete in so short a time the drafting of a large and compli- 
cated Bill — no easy task for men without legal training. Out 
of the twelve members of the committee who had been appointed 
for the task Lovett was the only man who undertook the work 
and gave all his spare time to it.^ According to all canons of 
historical criticism, Lovett must be regarded as the author of 
the Charter. Francis Place also laid claim to its authorship,® but 
his share in. the preparation of the Charter was quite insigni- 
ficant ; it was restricted to a transposition of the headings. 

’Lovett, Life, p. 150. • British Statesman, June 12, 1842. 

• Place, MSS. 27820, pp. 89-99, 
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Even dumg Place’s bfetime it was the one 

that the Charter was mainly the wwk oI plaic bi:*^ 

any protest against this assumptwo, not even tU 

although he read the newspapers tn which this 
made * ijiied. 

On May 8, 183S, the People s Charter P 
contained the foUowmg main pomts — ^ ,cit 

•The Peoples Charter A Edl to provide wr t 
representation oi the People ol Great Bntam and If* ^ 
Commons House oi Paxhameat. 

•■ Whereas, to insure, tn as fat as it is possible by bumW ^ 
Uiought and wisdom, the just govenuuent of the peopW* ^ 
necessary to subject those vtho have Uie power of mabmS " 
laws to a wholesome and strict responsibility to lliose wbo»* 

It u to obey them when made And whereas, this responsibw 
IS best enforced through Uie inslnimcntality of a body wh*^ 
emanates directly from, and b itself uomediately subject to, 1^* 
whole people, and wUtcli completely represents Uieir feelifiS* 
and their interests. And whereas, the Cwnmons HoBse 0 ^ 
Paibament now exercises in the name and on the supposed behalf 
of the people, the power of making the laws, it ought, in ordet 
to fuldl with wisdo-n and with honesty the great duties imposed 
on It, to be made the faithful and accurate representation of the 
pcojde s washes, feelings and mlerc^b. Beit tlicrcfore enacted " 


This preamble, written by J A Roebuck, is followed by the 
SIX points coataming the provisioos in legal phraseology arranged 
m paragraphs, setting forth the granting of the franchise to every 
male pereon over twenty-one jxats of age provided that thcyaie 
of sound mmd and not convicted ol any enme. haturalwiUoo 

Umtol Kingdom H,. comiUy should be dueled into 300 
-•"■J, ncB end esoy consl.tuency »us to contain as 
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Ution talk over itspr«nciples,«nd tewUe lhal as pj>bbc oj inion 
forced the tVhig Refona Bill so m 1 ke maimer shall this Bill 
eventually become th- laiv of Eoglaod 

London May 8 iSjS 

The impression which the Charter made upon the working 
men 5 assoaations throughout the countrj wasextremelj fatour 
able • The publication of the Charter came at a time when 
the country was already seething with political agitation Es*en 
at the end of 1S37 it was becoming tncreas nglj dear that a 
poUtjcalstorm was brewing among the people About the middle 
of November 1837 the nenlj-dected House of Commons 
assembled On November 20 the >oui)g Queen read the Speedi 
from the Throne — a colourless and non-committal document that 
gave nse to bitter disappointment in the circles of the hopeful 
reformers. lo the debate oa the address that unrediately 
followed the Queea f Speech the Radical member for Fiasbory 
Thomas ^^akley an old friend of the National Union toov^ 
an amendment in which he regretted that the Queen a Speech 
made no reference to an extensioa of the fnachise and other 
parhamsfltai> reforms which were desired by the pec^le Some 
of hw Radical colleagues supported h-m Lord John RuswU 
repbed in the name of the goiemiaent that the agitaboa for 
further pajiiamenUry reform could uot be supported b> the 
govemmenL The authors of the reJorm Bill of 1832 went to 
the furthest twuads of pos^ibty they regarded that B 31 as 
final they had made no concealment ol their views and it was 
therefore impossible for them to alter the binits which had 
been set once and for all or to act contrary to the intcnUons of 
the legidators.* 

Lord John Russell s declaratum that the goitrnment tegarded 
the Reform Act of 183a as the final word m parliamentary reform 
earned for him the nickname of fmalsty JacL It caused 
^ute dismay in the endes of refonners and roused the 
Radical and working mens assoaations to a fesensh pitch of 


•R G Catamage of Oe OkitUU VotemfnJ 1894 pp- »-9 

Hao^« P^litmeruary DebaUt 3 aencs. >-ol 39 pp- H ** 
69-70 AtmuaJKiMtr 1837 p 39a j:' 
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the 

ipiflprs of the working men 

ss"..^;rs.5— SSSS 

I'Xcastls the lS 37 . tis 

Mly a month previously. ^ Suffrage and took me^ 

PolLalUniondeclaredforUmv^^^^.^^,^ North of 

for mobilising the masses m 

England. „«tngham pox-TTICAL union 

5 the ^ rother 

2 .A . financial crisis of a ratner 

The years ^^36 and^ 83 ^^to^“"® the W^d 

severe, though spor ’ reaction of the cns 

and foreign stock, as we panic, especially a 

States of America, depended on the export tmde^ 

toxvns and district ^^ort depletion 

America, India, and to check „panies 

England raised the bank rate " Ssc^unt 

e,|old; in the ant^^^/^^ftcTEngland ""h 

t ^"ptovincW ^^jUSeid wtttthsir-tal 

sriieied Glasgow 1819 

d^%»- “rdSfa p^cea in a pap. 
as the cause of the '''^o e to ^le govern 

currency, sent and the remedies^^ At^v 

call their attention to th«e ^rliament m^ 

and his. friend Sch^^^dd^^^ ^ould fe govemm 

Birmingham, an i theories and ^^’ t the working 

to give a teanag to ^“^^o^ootima they saw toUh 

efiorts were >n ''at"- ^ „ena 1 ”“^^ U„ion, 

men were entenng of the o 

demanding relonns. la ‘i» | ^834, hat which had d 

which had died out at the an 
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niachtomsurelheso«e 5 eIiheIlrfoimBUo(lS 32 thcwrto:^ 

men of B mmgbam founded a Refona Union, distress was nle 
in that town many operatives tost that onplojtnent owing to the 
fmanaal crisis and the consequent stoppage of b««inws and 
many of them cwiJd onlj beemplojed for *horter I enrsand Jcw« 

vi,-ages. The operatircsaswdlastbesrraJlcr masters fufleted and 

therefore b^an to turn tbar attention to political reforms. 

(hi January J5 183? a dinner was given in honour of Attwood 

and Scholefifid m order to mdace them to enter once more 
into the mov’ement for refonn Both of them declared in their 
after-dmner speeches that nothing was to be expected from the 
parliament wh'ch bad assembled as the tmlco'ae of the Reform 
of zS33 They drew up the foUowicg prograsuDe of reform 
household saBrage seaetbaBot Ineanialpatlanenls aboUtionof 
the property qual fication (or parbamentary candidates payTTieat 
of members of pari ament On May 23 the old Political Union 
was reorfini»ed and this programme was handed over to >t' 
In consequence of the agitation of the working men belosgms to 
the Union oiuveml suffrage vras sabslituted for bousohoW 
suffrage TheBirminghara programme aswthavewi contained 
/re points only Attwood would have rothing to do with 
equal dectoml districts Hts reasons for his attitude were 
higblj remaikableandoolycuneloLghtonMayy 1830 Onthat 
day a deputation of Chartists locluding 0 Connor and Lovett, 
waited on Attirood to induce him to introduce the Charter 
into parbamect. The (oPowmg diafoguc took place — * 
XovETf As rep**®£nUUves of the Chartist movement we 
request you Mr > twood to move tor leave to bring m 

a Bill to pailiamenf entitled the PeopJes (Jaarter 
Attwood That I refuse. I agree with the five points ra 
what was called the People s Charter but there was one whidi 
went to al er the anaent mode of taking the suffrage m 
doctoral districts The objectioR to it was if the distribution 
0! the elective ftancluse were earned out la lull according to 
the People s Charter it would have the effect of giving to Ireland 
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Tf Iri'^h peop^® 

5or“th “generous end “ th“people'e Charter. The 

--SSib^:rr=rr:neia.. 

“th IrnSves.' J J I ,o„k on the Wni® “ 

^ve Ireland 200 and Lug ,,e„. “ ^.u^h 

This was Attwoods actual P ^ necessary erU ' 

democracy as an evil, .j in order to be a e 

he had to take Into “h f eratmn „ tie sph 

Peers Act, His mterests lay - np 

of currency reform. 


4._toe satiosai f”'™* „ere held 

Tie -committee meetings o^^^:/rthe indelatig^ml 
regularly every ^^^tre of the ^lovcmen 

ieverish activity at ^ resolve not t 

result ot the consnllabons. w^ “ . .jir “'“\^trY part 
any longer '"th local pcM ^Jitgrto, incl^ 

up a comprehensive ^ n to be draiw ^ and 

of the country, a nation P ^ operatives ^d petition 

by millions of male an j j^jarcbandApnl, ! 3 ^ 
presented to parliament. I" A g^tor of the B.m. 

was drawn up by K. l - 
Journal, and published on May 
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The text ol the nalwnil petotioa vas as (oUo«-s — 

TO THE HONOURABLE COM'IONS OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND mrXANO 

VoTir Petitioaen <i»eU vn a land viUosc merthints are nated for 
eatejTrtse whose manuJaeturen are very sSollnJ aod whoso work 
mtn are pIo^•erba^ for industry The twd itself Is goodly the 
IS nch the teaperature wholesonie it u abuodanUy furaished 
with the matenaU of coiamette and trade U has numeroo* **« 
convement barhonrs >n laably for internal communication it 
exceeds alt others For *} years we have enjoyed a profound peace 
T et with all these elements of nalnral prosperity and with 
every dispas two and capaaty to take advantage of them we 6nd 
ourselves overwhelmed with public and pnvate sufTenog 
bowed down under a load of ta*« which notwithstanding falls 
greatly short of Uie wants of out rulers our fradets are ttembhog 
on the verge of baalmiptcy our wertaom are atatving, capiw 
brings to profit and labour no temuneralion the home of the 
aruficet is deroUte and the warebotse ot the pawnbroker k» fuJL the 
workhouse u crowded and the manufactory is deserted 

have looked on every side we have searched diligently w 

ordertofiadoat theeaosesofdistrrss so sore and so long continued 

Vt e can discover none la Kature none in Providence Ilcatea 
has dealt graciously with our people but thefoobshnwsof outrolefs 
has made the goodness of Cod of no eff«t The energies of a 
mighty kingdom have been wasted to build up the power of selfish 
and ipjoront men and its resources are squandered for their 
aggrandisement 

The good of a party has beeu advanced to aaoifiee the good of 
the nat on the few ^ve governed for the interest of the few 
while the Interests of the many have been neglected or insoleotly 
and tyrasnously trampled upon 

It was the fond expectat on ol the people that a remedy for the 
greater part if not the whole of their gnevanees would be found m 
the Reform Act of 1831 They were taught to regard that Act ts 
a wise means to a worthy end as the machinery of an Improved 
legisUboa where the will of the masses would be at length potential 
They have been bitterly and basely deceived The fruit which 
looked so fair to the eye has turned todust and ashes when gathered 
The Reform Act has efieCied a transfer of power from one doBU 
^img party to another and left the people as helpless as before 
Our slavery has beeo exchanged tor au appreut ceship of I berty 
which ha« aggravated the painful feeling ot our aoaal degradabon 
by adding to u the ncVeiuag of a deferred hope 
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,our honourable Ko^'^^itS^o continue ; 

•<\Ve come ^ r ^ings must not be pe endangering 

humiUtythattlusslateomrng^^.^^^^ 

that it ‘^’“°VfW®Throne and the P'^ff xncans an end can 

the stability of the T hall speedily come to an 

by God’s help and all b that it ®^ital of the master 

be put to it, we are fu y . House that ? the labour of the 

eT we tell Us due pro^^ .^-ard ; that the 

"r “““ “ 

"Asa. preliminary interests of the peop . ggts shall be 

,sme»Ml.y™Uol>al<>“*»‘^.„,u,a “* ‘5“ M aele»ae*». ot » 
™to.ed ;^e. a.. S«' “ M ptedrf » 

confided to the P'^opJ?'^ ignorance or P°^^^y to obey the laws, 
money, no S maldng of the 

refusal or delay o demand i, stoned to. . , 

nature and reason en imphcitly the rights 

tas, to ''S^ol <«= ■”“• 

■• We perform to du . 

p.«>o» a « 

The d^iect vraspow to “ „( Union 

to have it taken up b5^.^^ don Wo V^ingham men 

was the same idea Charter. ^as soon notice- 

had held with the rivalry between^em^^^^ ot 

anticipated them, and ^^^t of ^ _ in the first 

able. \ttwood’s pres g Birmingham Pe had 

183a gave precedence to the six months he 

place. But in the co movement, ^iy regarded 

Loom, to otodmd petition „„ 

objective, '»htl5t ^ .,^Iare. ^e Midlands “d 

as an instrument -porlv mikuo''^ ,„iv and absolutely, 

Attcood by Lovett a aecribed, aoWj^d 

h, to North of Ede'^^^Mcb be dotod democr^tte p 

to the concrete form t jt^rnat. May r9. td3 ■ 

1 BiVwung^**”* J 
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Place expressed the greatest ^ 
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the OE AC and 
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Glasgow the foci o ^ 

in all directions. starting-poi^ rnlUns in Scotiand 

Birmingham was the actn ’ ^ch he held 

a„„ .maertato l>y ”^“^Tbe meeWgs 

..jesdlted in an immedm extent 

thichly attended to a 1 b ^J^^^eUigence 

■ Hamel O’Connell or O Co^^ tL tr^de unions 

departed to »d 

enough and zeal enoug ^ m th S ^vorking 

evetfvtoe took the “f “totelleettal *ol>oh »< tl^^' 
wtedhandinhaadt^thtt^^^ “'“'ifoligo"'. ”>t 

classes. The Sco is demonstration ^inningham- 

The object of the . g^ petition. _ began 

to adopt and sign Bimungham Pohtica g^-er of the 

The committee of ^he B^nmng^ 1 pow^ 

to deal with the ques ^lebest advantap parliament, 
people could be o^gf upon the attention ^ J 

L five points of the ^ had V- 

It was weU aware of tire the reserved 

heed of petitions. ^tich had Jggver. petitions 

ciably restricted ^ ®,. gion of petitions. ^ proceeded 

for the reading and in their mature P ^ 

np to this time were only ^fnaSn^ in char- 

from separate towns Petition was to rnani- 

interest. The Binnmgh^^ Pet .tutrgovernment 

acter. embracing all sh^d_^ P feared th^^^ these 

festo of the masses. i this nature. . National 

™«ld diaegard a pl® « ““it'ld btiag the 

deliberations was the people, which petition. 

Conveatio., a paTliam^tof tt ^„pp„rt of the P 

Nvhole moral power o p_ 7. 



the chutist mobmsatios 

rf rt tte pom" o' '*”« '^hrf, Atwood and hm tnco^ 

•mu tvu tta pta oI '»"I“'?" ^ aie fimt wo woo"" 

tew op donoe '‘'\“t,'fhrdstlo!£»t>EoG'“"«“'‘ dcmonstn 
..Va% 1833 and'?.tichthe>asc‘o^ . 

» mIt a. -lEu ■>»«»«■;■«» detogato, 

meetings to be held iOl OX « cL.^ The I-ondoit ro«^| 

Wte .looted lor estmmsM Pala« Yatd 

took place on September *7 ’ ^ ^ any cie.-^ 

not far lioiti the Houses olParhamcnh ^ t^e North 

« nouy « the demoosWUo« ^^t it made a 

to u“"o~ 

ted. to the wotkms ”»>» ^ ml I*™* 

o„,„». tat .me. tb. C”""'!*’"*'’® “ WHO »" 

riUmos tawea. ft. '”P“'“’'^ wte pledgrf to mol-. 

^ok«l as town m«tmgs the towu P ^ delegate 'oW- 
paHowt ol ft. haftmal Ktat tad ft. ,„ 

ngarfed as ft. tH»etalatuai of ft' ‘ Cons-.»>‘<>“ 

anofte. legolatmn ol ft. Comspondmg Act ft. 
coold not compns. more than « ^01005 pol hol 

The woitng dassra had hatdly J, -tey 

existence than the hist conflict arose with regard 

2 QOESnO’lS 07 POUCY AMD ISTERMSD DISSENS ^ 

The speeches dehvered b> 0 Connor Sitland 

well as by their fnends m the horth ^^jj-y.^orUng 

ronscdmisgivmgs in tbcBnminghaw ^^tch organisa 

Men sAssooaUon and the great maiontyo .. a_ned opp«* 

tions. They considered the continual appeals 



.on to .0 

Stress upon the or^n expecte ev working men 

to the leaders. Th independence o Chartism 

organisation, I ^ and they wem oPP . the new 

and from democratic re . any other social 

being mixed ^J.^cmrency Actsor agams ^J^^,^^tion of 

Poor Uw.agamstPe was . ^ g^^tch were 

evils and abuses, ^eu ^^^j,j.jatic rule. .^jej-ed every 

all efforts “ s%f a peaceful po^'e^’ ^ of moral power, 

convinced adherents o^ to ,veaken the m^ ° of truth, 

appeal to physical force ^ whilst in the 

Id to be a vote oi cen^^ P^ these Prot^^^.^^^^ policy 

Stephens took ve^ o’Brien both of thes P^^ circumstances 
case of O'Connor and <3 ^ ^d the 

ebbed and flowe ,ggi the apostle 

with which they had ^ { 1838 Stephen jjorwich 

During the l^t « M 6,ooe operafves 

of terrorism. In a pub poole are %vith us, 

he exclaimed '. .^gir will- The p P produced 

» I teU the rich to make thei^^^ have p^^ 

the soldiers are ^ot are miserable, ^hey^w 

all the wealth and th y ^ ^ day s worl^^^^.^^^^^^hange- 

than a ® ^ f, ^ Vi^i'^tence- • * * 

on which the title of _ P^^gnto a comf ortab ^ ju property in 

able right of the working ^^^jiandlord of ^ ^^P^ on 

The working man is the g a nght t chartists 

the kingdom. If The central org^ 

the rich until he ge completely eve^ however, 

reported these speech incendiary phras jonally spof^® 

have been suppressed, Atephens, reported in the 

from the same pf^ff^.,.gal Union that Step the 

of the Birmingham PohU^^^.^^ of fa t^^^^ ^ tnrro 

in which his spee^;;,,,,, HoVembcr xo. 1838. 
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TS™«...to„ .C^y '”“a™dT.o«v”i»S. 
lie Eimunsli™ "“i >>“* *■'' ''“” . 

n«Uonmfi.AllWs5<»rty ^ wd 

At Uit <o4 "1 ° ,?”LStom KpfS - ^ 

dtioitol to te ol art to 4o '*' '>P>” j,^ld ai>4 to”' ” 

I m whole phyaical Iona aS"*'”” ^ (cd hut edo“ 

.t„the»ov.m«t H'»'‘'«“'”^'’“"^stoaOC<.tort 
lumandichoolraBoIthewothmsPtop deoiand. “ 

mshaUennsIheiaovem^tnatt aS ^ eoetmes W' 
the lonpotod rtotot to take eveO- 

the Inends el out noeemeBl 0^“°' „lhm a yt^ 

thjnB by atom and to pass the Chaitet 



QUESTIONS OE 

All ttte '“^ °riy °0*SnMr.“"n “'W' 

sS".“ 

.dtoenlB London Nn«»«' ^^tation by mo"' 

What happened to u ,t. A^ considered 

violent phrases crushed^ ,, they ^ are 

^veapons wUl never sncee 'veapons. 

inefiectual in compans in order to deal 

Scotch organisations ^^d the follov^g ^ny 

wth the it quite nnnecessc^ for 

.< This meeting de^ it be const 

opinion on the qu ysc them^ i ggent struggle 

the people to have rm^^ conviction that ^etely adequate 
because they have power 

ior liberty the exera opposition- ^^j^oacy of the 

to obtain it m spite o ^fidence on th j nient of 

.. Mying ;=oP'» ^ “ingest term, 

many moral mean _ ,„(.aiiv denounce m arms, 


.sical lorcc, ^o dimin.=» “- _ 

led such appeals ten ^^^y ^se, udh 

uctuB 1 nLer. If tbe P^°P ^^tional and peaceful 

influence of moral p o^erance, cons whatever could 

wisdom, vigour and P fo, no titfoal equality- 

means in “trri'viotot 

long resist their J“‘ ““ those who ; organise- 

disclaim any eonnection chief « ^„„t.d 

which is bbth «'f does, part »' "“f as the great 

tion, parent of mem teach self political 

to literature and icb can ^P’^".^^^°ns institutions-’’" 

only eon- pme ~ "f "S 

happiness, good g resolutions and jaovejnent- 

In spite of aU tiie ,be for o^vlng 

was rhrived at, which . \aclc%vards and oesible for a 

policy conWdto ° ^et it nv^s not P 

?o tL obsplete Corresponding ^ scotsfnan. -Deo. 

1 Northern Star, Dec. 39, ^ 
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^ oA'y 

““r, .w 

3_oa.i»T 

As tht ChartBt 

5^--?LB^2“.reX£. 

some articles on wages or wUt am POtnp\j 

coneictmg claims ol laVmr and capital 1 sioija g J 
brt S.h»t B «>' 6®’^ “< („ broach «>«’"“ 

inlerfenng wath ? 0£ Bhat fa^h ptactice undM the 

ah,ch aie mcapaUe ol tem5 ,rot hW ‘" 

present eond Uon oi society ? BcadeS ^_tmg capital 
pracaleat. v,hat I bebese to >« >'>0 “th 
I should of necessity alano and offend many j Ibinfe 

tealondy co^pecatrog oath ns foe nnwetsol snh^ 
that until the question of muveesal snSrage is capitah * 

«U, advantage enter deeply mto that ol laboni and eap 

‘Of«faJnt« November aj 183* slnulaxJy m the ^‘• 
former Febmary »s 1837 
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an artic H , record sale. .j. ultimate 

Tie,:: 

si'Sota. - »' 

’’'°T °'d oitpit poC oI «> °"‘’*’"| '^ilcrvativc 

actual creed of a 6^'^ ^ of the year i839 

..Apart from «'<“ by 
movement is *“^^ Usts Is directed less again 

The hostility of the Chart pj.ggont was ^ P in 

condition of society 'vhK^ P^^j^^ than ^hich is 

ohiect of democratic mdigi ^ '""''"a ^dolent cliange 

general. The movement ^ A ^^jgts not 

expressly directed agai demanded by . -ig-es but-^' 

Jthe system »< «"‘ ^ote power and ^^^3, 
for the purpose of ^ny dcftnition-io^ P 

as far as their aim .,tent condition of socie y, 

producing a not exist at all. ® i-inest terms ; 

wage labour and capi a . declared in the p 

The Central organ of Chartism^^ ^^“^gSionofJ 

'■ Socialism and Nevertheless, there ° himself, 

differ in their methods. ^°^""knrtism How 

the orthodox O'^enites even hostUeto C^^^ 

who remained -unsympa 

is this strange pl«».'"™'’rf m ? 
attraction and repulsion originate ^ 

. Nor«.rn S,.r \“,t fs/,. U «' 

^Northern Star. January 
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It IS useless to seek ior a sat»dactoi> answer in the papers 
bdonging to these two mo\envcnts At the best the , 

might by chance be disco%-eTed that it was parhamcntansm that 
di«ded the tww factions. The answer mistakes the sy-mplotn 
for the cause In both camps there was a lack of thinkers <« 
social philosophy who were in a position to work out the problem 
to its logical conclusion 

Both the problem aiid its solution are the result, howeser, 

; of the difiirence that had ansen between a Utopia and a class 
movement between a sect and a political party The sjTidical!*! 
phase (1832 to 1S34I revealed the chasm eTisting between 
Utopia and class movement whilst the commenceinent of the 
Chartist and paihajnentary phase disdosed the contrast between 
sect and party Tli« masses of the working class who adhero 
to Chartism adopted the social criticism of Owenism bat t by 
rejected itv dogmas of salvation wbidn Owen con'idered « 
ptecisely the most uaportant of his whole sy-stem, and be regarded 
Chartum therefore as a retrograde step 
The years 1839-45 mark the penod wbea Owenism as a social 
system ItU to pieces. 

There is no doubt that the silence observed as to (he final aima 
in addition to the dissensions and polemics between the Owemte 
Socialists and the Chartists, were responsible for the social 
levolntiQQaxy character of Chartism being sotnelimes mtaunder- 
stood. Another factor contributory to this rnisunderstandmS 
was the demand of the trade tuuons •* A fair day s wages for a 
(air day s work ’ Quite apart from the fact that the logical 
consequence of this demand as understood by the Chartists 
iiBphed the abolition of capitalism and the enforcement of 
the doctnne of natural law that the labourer ought to 
receive as his wage the whole product of bis labour the 
j schoolmaster of Chartism allowed no doubt to exist as to 
his opnnon that this demand could only be realised by psr* 
jbament being ruled by the mass of the working men that is 
to say that they should make use of political power for 
purpose of eCettmg an economic icvc^ution in the interests of 
the proletariat He inlormed fas readers that " ‘ A fair day’s 
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Cfiruust AM ANC EXD 

SOClALlb may be moulded 

, j g, very captivating sort oi p present conditions 

wage isa\ery F Unde p combined 

into as many diRer tliat continually 

there is no possibib V competition promote 

power oi capital, prospects oi working n unioni 

reduce ‘ P P^^eans ^onc- ,vages 

their interests ^ the employers S ^ ^^hour., 

at best, can only pre level oi . in those, 

oi mechanics in some degree rnechanic ' 

The trade union is oidi m that without 

branches oi labour u there any b P g^t,le to 

,tffl plays an tap” “ lha operauve v,ll^ 

an entire change oi V, ^ iair day’s work ? 

command a fair day s w labour belong 

inmyopWon. impoK ^jjjjj,„pita\,lana, » be 

EvenLove U decU P^taction ■»“ 

to one another ^n The t the present 

iotcrptetadmam.ddlc ^^^.ppteb„OT. Even at to 
consideted capital to “f™ . ^ „( the 

aay they adhere to , ,or the m the 

The iull meaning oi tn ^^hned by b P 

North oi England '^ws Manchester ^ i^ 

^eat meeting on Ker^ resolution Acknowledge— the 

"The principle oi tlie obliged to jrcKn 

a principle which the right o ev 

principle which aclcno Qod s ir securely 

breathes God’s iree “f.^^Ais wie and bis children^ 

hishome andhis hearth nndhis aristocracy 

guaranteed to him as to is a knile and iork 

This question question, notiw is I ' 

after all. a bread f any mm sbo^ry worldng 

has been said against i . m . qh 

mean by universal su ^ to have a gf ^ ^ iris family, 

man in the to shelter hiruseh ^ \,,essaxy 

a comfortable abode m v*wh^^ ^^„rk tlian 

a good dinner upon his tab > ^ ^ September 13. r 3 

a operative. Novembejr 4 .^ 83 ^ 1912. 
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fo keep htm in good boaJtb and so mudi >v3ges for bis work as 
should keep him m plenty and aflord him the enjoyment of all 
the blessings ol life whichareasonaWemancotdddesire. . 
Behind tiniscrsal 'offrage I want to set that knowledge in the 
mind that pnnapic m the heart that power in the conscience, 
that strength in the nght arm that would enable the working 
man to meet hts master hohUj upngfat on his feet without the 
brand mark of the boodnuii upon his brow, and witliout the 
blo^ of shame and slavery upon hts cheek I want to see the 
vroikmg man as free to the mill as when he paes into the wilderness 
—as free spoken when he goes for his wages as he is when he 
spends a part of it with his companion I want to see every man 
so free as to «peak his tmnd act according to his conscience, 
and do no one any injury I second the resolation 

and shall support it with heart and soul so far as I can and as 
far as you can with me if you acted the same way, and we shall 
ultimately cany the Charter "* 

ho lengthy erplanation is necessary to amveat the conclosioQ 
that Stephens s ideal could not be noised under capitalist cob* 
ditions and that it implies a transitional penod from Capitaltom 
to Socialism 

These were the aims chemhed by the working men when they 
entered into the Chartist stin^le and elected delegates to the 
hJatiooal Convention * 

• Norlkifn Stor September 39 T838 

• Stephens » as also elected a delegate bat he was arrested at the 
esd of December 1838 
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National Convention, nv 1«<; parliament to adopt th . 

the putpeee ot The Conveot.on , 

Petition and the Pcop Britain. Be rccollcctioi'S 

I.,abour Parliament m name re enmity 

National Convention, but sm to mcrea^se . 

r— : .S" =i" ”• ‘ii" 

T,e n— ' ‘'';3t?Xom accepted pB- 

anddistnctsw^ S ^^3PPitcdmti ^ 

delegates were not by ^ parties, a 5^t, and 

■ They gradually formed three p t „ any 

CenL^ The Right, to ^^t any 

■Wade belonged, was , ppr of the Conven r the Conven- 

violent speech, and was i majority 

•^vithin the letter of the la^ '°^2rstood 

tion, including O Connor, constitutional interpreted by 

constitutional means , Y i^ituted author! ^ . .^vhilst 
struggles and probably as and 

O’Connor, on the one thinhing of j delegates. 

Lovett, on the other would be ^^in,prisonmen^^^^ 

, ccjultr leading to tnai -Rvder, Harney, 


oteatcposaihly — — cardo, Eyd«. --^yed 
he Left consisted ot 1 y Lowery, who hy ,e„ed to 

.urns, Bi^sey.Mamdem an'^^ was to be pr 

t the arm conviction that in 
„y number of speeches or peu 
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Few indeed of the delegates entered the Cooveatioa 
clearly defired Mevts of the policj to be adopted. Broadly 
cpeajacg there was first of ah a distinct esdearonr to promote 
the objects of the Can%-cnlion . ta enararage the masses to -^i^ 
the Petition to eihit the interest of aicmbm of parliament for 
the Petition and tie Charter, and to enlighten the pablic opmwa 
of the Charter by their discossicms. All of them were well avva« 
of the fact that strong divergences olopinion as to poEcyesi»t^ 
amongst the delegates they exerted themselves however, 
to gloss osct m alence their points of difference, to Uj stres 
on their common pnnciptes and to work together la harmony 
This was particularly evixlent m the election of Lovett to the 
secretarpahip of the Convention. For thi» office he had been 
propcbed by John Collias. The Convention seemed to be 
practically naanimous in adoptmg lh» proposal, when 0 Brien 
rose and opposed it He indicated that LovtU'a policy might 
not be aeceptabU to toe delegates of toe horth . he urged the 
difference between the snevre of the London AVorktog * 
Assoaatioo and those of the organisations m the Korth of BhS* 
land,aiidheQO>ed thatotheraamesshooldbeproposed. Bel®* 
gales horn all parts of the countiy ^poke m opposibon to 0 Btteo* 
and rewmmendM that Lovett should be dected as secretary 
0 Bnen then withdrew fass motion whereupon Lovett was 
onanitnoasly elected to be permanent secretary of tl» first 
labour parhamest ta Great Bntam John Taylor, m his 
malenaL. for a hi:>toiy of the Cooventioa refers thus to the 
ciroomstante >- 

' tVTuIe I am bound to ccofess that 1 came to London much 
prejudiced against Lovett and all who belonged to the V, orteg 
^fen s Assoaatwn looking upon them as no better than toci> 
of the Whigs I soil unhesitatingly affirm now that co 

aopoiatment could have given emu satisfactioa to the Convrti* 

cion « to toe country , nor could any man have surpassed W ilhaD 

Lm-ett m talent in ccergy and in bonesty " * 


P Taylor's matenals appeartd w <«* 

England or el Scotland. 

collected toe entungs batdidaotipKKe the title of theaewspai** 



ATT tHE CONVENTION 5t 
o.Em.o OE 

the best «cho. ":tien^EPO;n‘^„pS^^ 

prominent orators to . ^ concerning " „ic,tions. H 

masses oi the svertoe ^„„p,cte tte „f 

ficance of tlie Clic . . ypon whom th . jjament and 
also appointed a “ “Ju, members »< , and 

gettfag into ““““Support the Pelitwn an h 
winning them over to s^PP ^ tj,c attitude o P 

to elicit information from tl fnther hand, 

to the Charte^ T ic ^vi ; on position with 

ment were nnhnon’n announcing P 

the government lost no 

regard to Chartism. ^ meeting ,]^ich the 

Oa Eebmarj. 5, t639. Queen's Speech, m aWc 

tion, paxliament was open jm^ong others. - ^ which 

Mlorring statement ”'‘^1 fte perseveimg eSo U 

.. I have observed rvrth pmn^ “' “““Snend 

have been made rn som P _ to the law, and 

ieelstodisobedicneeandre st^ee ,„^omment 

dangerous and illegal prac q, artists that e 

This was a distinct hint to he U “‘'anlied 

TOS only waiting lot ’'‘’',,‘?"Jtention oi the 

in movement against . the a 

with an address to the f Jed to the impropn^^^^^^ 

Queen and tire government w ^ ^ ^eat of arm 

warning. The address also conta. 

“^.'il lamed to re^rt to selM^t-Sinne in “t 

we are prepared to apP^a!.^ as however, , 

rather to lay our heads up T^terference by f ’ . power's 
them on the piUow as slav«. . j^^tpation of thos 
depends not upon us ; and if tl^e n ^ ^'^^surelyr 

prompt them to have recour PhertieSnOf rnots men'. 

oluLy dare to trench upon to hh«,^^ „pld, prompts m 

shall they be met witb that st 

either to conguer or die. ® ^ charier. February i7> ^ 39- 

» Tivtes, February 6 , 1839- 
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Hift Coa«Rtjoa '*'as dmoded of ncaily half tii* nwntxr el 
m members by th* appointneal of the delegates sent on t^r 
as missionaries fat the paxpose of agflating. and also by toe 
withdrawal of members to serve on committees. ^ 
aewunt the discussioni in the public sittings were seldaa 
exhaustive or systematic. The Coovtotion sat with intemi?' 
tKms until Sqitembet 14. ; yet there were only subjots 

winch occupied the time of the Cooventicm.A'i*.! tbe alutn e 
towards the fr« trade 3 |;itatk)n and the question ol the” uUerttt 
measures ” which were to be adopted if pailiameot rejected tn* 
Petitioa and the Charter, The iul» for the attitude of 
workaig classes towartls the AnU-Coin Law agiUtioa w^ 
bid dowm by the Cons'entioa without oppositkix It w^s qmte 
a diSerent matter with the ulterior measures : ia the discusric^ 
of tha critical qwstica, which also included that of 
toe general st^e, the opposing views were sharply dh'idea. 
leatong finally to aecesrioos. dhirions. and imprisoaswato 

S.-~ClSCCSStOX os rit££ TtADX 
In tSjfi— the year when the londoo Worlaag Men’s A«««a* 
tioa was f jciaded-~some Radical laembers of rarliaoent, Geot^ 
Crete, J. Hume. Mderwurto, and Knebod:, met one day *0“ 
cdlcd toe Anti-Corn-Law AsKidation into being. In spite 
of (he great literary* reputation and oratorical gifts of its founders, 
and notwithstanding their {vdiUcal prestige, the assooatioa 
made no progresa. The wotUng men vm turning iheit atcen- 
tioa to Uotveraal Sufirage and to (he political otgauisaGcn 0' 
their class. The London middle classes, such as the sbcFp* 
keepers, trados, tradesmen, and finandera, were not paiticutariy 
interested in a questioa whkto mainly affected the industrial 
riassss of the JDdUads and the North of England. Moreo>-er. 
Londoo had ceased to be the centre for popolar agitaboos. The 
great political period of the metropolis of toe British Empire 
tended from 1770 to aSyi, wbm the issue was the overthrow of 
toeoligarchf and iheriseol the middle classes to power. "RTiilst 
the struggle for this reform was in progress the economic aud 
political centre of gravity was shifted to toe North of Engi^®!* 
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discussion on free trade 

. • 1,0 heer 


DISCUSbiuiN 

,h\rh had been called mto 

London acquired m th . its interest 

istrative, and Bering its representatives P suburbs, 

diversity and 1 the inietat'»“ ” „„np 

tendency became \,idc area eaenp-"!^ ® ^ 

by extensive bnildmg “A L™"® ; Jtte asmp- 

ol towns which goes by already expcnenced .adu- 

Irhing Men’s Aesodation ha^alt« y^^ The Ow=n.« g^ 

tiveanddEpersi,emanej^^eotl^^^^^^__^^It„e,.cal 

alls bad ‘bes^a^pen a P^^com Law 

soon discovered th their idea. Tb 

popular agitation m tav neither live 

Association pined . nnfavourable 5 interests 

the one hand it was bom n econonu 

on the other hand it “l^^lonbt «''' ‘TthX; i >* 
o{ the country and , managed org^ masses, 

possessed an ably an ^ ^ed was the backing j-nown 

had popular leaders ; ^^^^/^ation of the of the 

In 1837. when ‘be pab^^^l .^test th »«“*'” |„g „c„ 

a year later as Char . ^ to win over Radical 

nadon, the S«« ^erS! evL the 

to the side of the An gg,! the landed chief 

operatives had at all ime declared for ^oe r ^ ^gjs of 

Poor Man’s G«arJia» had often induce 

' Labour leaders saw eye to ey ^ be poss ble to 

parliament. Why, ^ t against the Com ^ gtion of 

L masses to enter the above all for the "^^g^and 
sure, the working possible. bou;ever, for 

universal suffrap. ' , spite of its “ ^^.gses first of all 

to be realised , JL assist the middle c 

the working corn Laws ; a '^*‘f?”°^gn and would 

in their te^^ificial to the j^^ded nobility : 

struggle would ^so P°®'T”irtter which was always 

in addition weaken t power of tlie latt , When the 

inthiemennetthepohuedpo crippW. 

opposed to ptogress, would 


GT'-FUM. CONVrSTIOS 

" bold d Ite 

This attempt on U e T*^ . ^ London ^^ otVm» 

rc;t'.bi\«r.s 3 o s 

C„ u« A^-1 » ’^^^^SobCO. 

Ihsj o^ti: ol "P'" ”“ '*’ m a bad malenal » 

UTOur The operaw-es «ere m „rtiiKJ da 3 >“ "*“?««. 
Uold Iberelote a-ole >8"“'. '?' Sm by Ion* »' '”®'^ 
7 ^„„.„»eb«e »d oaerahelm oI tlaB'«J 

In the^rted States ol Amenca ^ tT^dai 

not so accentuated '””SLe n-ealth and pobe^ 

«ell Hot so in Ensland boaetje ^ 

iveie sharply contrasted and ,h5 ol aercatwal 

nistic classes bn.land «as standrnS “ Ji „ .^nld the'''”" 
o! streuEth betareen Capital ^ slate o' 

be advisable to bring fte j,„vide them !»> 

mind by a sounder trade policy ar P . m„ployinen 

nalh cheaper means ol •""sBl™'' ^'^^Oien unireca' 
After this pohcy had led to the desired resui 

suBragemtEht be granted to the^ nrtsunderstood each 

Both partres m them rnntnal « -bud t”'™ ,, ,„crc>s= 
other and O Bt en and O Connor d d their t 
Ihe dislnrat bctaeeo the rrothmg encn “d jj^bet 17 

About tao meek, before Ihe london meetoo ol P 
1837 in lavput ol the Cl attet the Sun printed a leadin. 
m which It was stated that — 14 then 

The 17th mst on which the CharUsts “ ^gto 

great meeting at W estmmster rapidly . . l^neEt of 

OUT view that meeting will lead «lher . j tbe Cort 

much mischief as it is omdncted to promote a r pcsi 
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* r.f the People s Lnartei. 

U^o. to P»“«,‘t"oras 

AU those who vnsh to joprietarj' and working 

t • 1 rtf rttreneth between the prop attainment oi tn 

them to the utmost of ^eat practical good VP 

!!! -I 

the 


n to the utmotot ttx * practical gouu r 

-‘y “/s«vS.Z“ f ‘Cs.“ad^ 

r nSdt^et - 

..the abolition of the 

prospect of being newspaper meetings that 

A few days later th ^ gakers at poP^^f . Corn Laws 

.' It is said by some of subject of the 

the observations made ^ ntion of the Even 

are designed to divert ^stion of the djar^^^^empt 
discussion of the more imp asserted that there i r 

(he S(..c<»lor oi last Saturday ; «,e ettentron o the 

„„ thepart of theministenal^^ cS 

•working classes from po ' ^jm,jgs throw their tty a 
Com ll»s ; the desperate ^ ^ , whale. Th.s^^ 

Larva amongst the ,f|,e assertion is V"”?'! of universal 

totally without foundation. „„ lustice t ^ 

Times sniAtl^ie Standard. . ' . of bringing it f . 

suffrage, but we deny the pru^ance^^ 
when there is no ear ^ ^eir energies g 

parliament, instead of bending all 

Corn Laws. _ this advice of , i^g 

Lovett rejected ""tj “ j trade was merely a jj 

and stoutly maintained ttot to ^ j,,gt universal sufirag 

proletarian whale. He \ 

1 Sun, Seplember 5 • i’ 37- jg, i837- 

• jm., September 10 . i 
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stood fust an Uornnost whcntlishadbecnobtuncd thfnthwc 
woufd be a p<-«»ibilits of <ecunng reforms in the cause o! freedom 
and among them the abolition of the corn taxes 
The London Anti Com l^w Assocution na« incapable d 
aucomphshing anything Its place was taken by the Anli-^rn 
Law Association founded w Manchester «n October 1838 vcnicn 

a jrear later became knoMTi throughoutthe world as the Anti-Com 

Law League RicI ard Cobdai soon joined Jl and became the 
most important of its agitators and leaders lie w as opposed tu 
comprornist and preached a ctass war against landowners He 
considered the com duties to be the greatest hindrance m 
Uie way of any progress in EngUsb industries. He immediate y 
drew up a petition to pailiament tn which he referred to tbe 
incase in foreign competition and argued that h could 
ces-fully countered by England only li it decided to abolth the 
Com Laws 

Tho answers were given to the question as to how free trade 
could neutralise the eftect of foreign competition The answer 
given by the leaders of this citation can be summarsed M 
follows The more the masses have to pay for the means of sub* 
sistencc the less they are able to spend on manufactured goo^ 
On this account the internal demand for manofactored articles 
IS low The abolition ot the com taxes w ould m itself reduce the 
piKc of food and the people would therefore be m a position to 
spend more on manufactured ^lods and to increase the demand 
for them An increase of this demand implies agreater mdustoai 
acUnty more employment and higher vrages Contentment 
would again visit the masses and nould make an end of all the 
struggles for trades unionism and for social reform The 
abolition of the com taxes would then open the Engh'^h market 
to foreign com foreign agnculture would, obtain a higher revenue 
and the agricultural nations uoald have less reason to turn to 
industrial pursuits thereby entering into competition with 
EnglKhmen. In return for U mr com they will be able to obtam 
irUdea of English manufacture at a cheaper price than if tli*!? 
fwoduced them themselves It was only the English corn 
duties and not as the Tones argued, the Coatmental system of 
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■-“js " "• ■ 

competition IS base P bottom of 

operatives abroad. economy tlmt viz., tbatl 

The principle of po tin^e uncon 

both of these ^”®"'! 5 ^ ' rices of the necessaries o the 

wages depended on th P else than th ^ ^ classes. 

words, that wages ar® required by fbe x^at supply 

The iomer answer, h .^jifonal influence P° j^jglur fhe 

and demand exert seme adW „paraWes. to 

wages : to greater to dem „{ 

rise oi wages above would be particn- 

- requisite to life. the working men 

'^^Xwon of to co™ *““^a Sberal free 

larly interested m th ina]ority ° , nuestion of 

viel adopted by Cobden erf tte S ° «" ■ 

traders. According o . significance for trade]^ 

free trade was entirely with or f '«^^4Jst sy^tenl 


until the working the working suffrage,^ 

by the Socialist system, ^^^^t by means of " powers, 

powerful inhuence in p ^^tr work by g meetings 

Ldcouldprotecttheproduceo^^ ,ere voiced 

These statements of ° 3 g, -otures appears 

and in the press ^ e^ly - german manufactures 

I The Tory view of tne u & 
to be historically correct. 



the GEhFRM. COHVEHTIOH ^ 

As stady meAtmed pai!.dm»t met^n L =»' 

,nd the Chanot Ccm etiM on ^ J „et mconlet”® 

lime the IsadosoftheAnU-Com^wagi parliaineot to 

TLondo. m otder to pr«>»t on the P«t ol Ih. 

bnng on . debate by S, CUs , and Hn»^ 

Ubettd mentbeis sneh “ . •['“•“'‘“'tSe 

Tbedebntetookitoeeinthe^aeol^ . ^ rf the 

and teas concluded as in prcvion y made a particularly 

Iree trade motion Claj . a / ^{je aJlegation that ti® 

^arUWespeech that the 

people tooh no interest m the free ^ ^ On tins 

?^tradexs were speculating on a^oct.on of 
point he made the following rejomdtt - 

\\ages would not fall because the Cora ^^dbe 

butLJuse tnourstrugslew.^fore.^i^'^^j;^" . 
impossible to get a profit enabling ns to » S ^ ^ yean** 
Il»sardth.r.rUr,gdasseskept.^f do»l 

they believe m the Com La»a? hoi '"‘‘r^mted AS*” 

c: 5 mtreb=lfromap.rha«eutasatp.^t^W ^ 

^my ,1 uu relus. to jom the "'“'fSpSs Charter 
repeal they ma loin m in ''“‘“ding <b' F P pa, 

Let the House beuare lest they make good that p 
m ti-e utter hopelessness of teeing justice d 
It dmes the middle classes to mahe ofga^"* 

worksog classes and to force on a change o . fed 

rient as the only means of nddmg themselv« of tins 

to be an intolerable opprassion As yet the might 

Hou'e had the time to pre\-ent the jasses the 

withdraw all the better portion even of the wording ^^jy, 

honest and well latentioned from the guidance o ^ 

the fanatic the rcvolutiomst and the Oastler 

haturally Clay rampnsed m this category Step Qjjartist 
t>wcn O Bnen and O Connor The spokesmen o ^ ,^4 

opposiUon against the free trade agitation were 
O Bneru O Connor aigned as folbws — n s f/». 

• Ttwr M»ith X 4 1839 Hansards PaThat<unlary • 
third senes voL 46 pp 31O-519 
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discussion on free trade 
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DlSCUbblUlN V... - _ 

.. The Anti-Com Daw AssocMto j compo^ pnnja 

„.esS ™nufact«e.^jJ'- a. tj. detest 

cheapest marhet and j elp the employer to y 

Jet. Machi««U aUo-d 1 rr-o. 

Sinely/ead — » t 

^aT “e .ne on 

Sce‘°BnraW0ta'”a"‘ c'^\aJ."‘st« maeWnety oodj. 

;;„he the abolition of of Con.m“ns ‘he 

capital became has become greater every yea .. 

hostility bebveen master and m^ l hy 

a^d this has arisen from hut of the suWtmn 

classes that capital thinhs "^^ers as a rule well, and ^ 
of labour. Landlords treat tireir labo^^^_^ a^ufac 

controlled by the public ing cheap and ^ 

turers have no other rule \^\^f/;;,^i,„alised Engl^^^^^ 

. . . Trade and industry have denat 

made them cosmopolitan.’’^ popular of the 

.This was the strain in which them reproached 

spohe. It was not ^vithout ^e, whilst the subject 

O’Connor with arguing Uke a cou ^ standpomt.* 
ought to be approached from a dem agitatiro , 

0-Brien Nvrote a great deal against the t His 

but there were not many ideas nnderiymg 
arguments may be thus aumined up _ ^he workmg 

The difference in the interests of t ^ nuddl 

classes cannot be bridged. Free -working men* 

classes and, therefore, can be of no necessaries of lue : 

The rate of wages depends on the P^ces ^ Corn Laws rviU 
it rises and falls with them. The ab Introduction, 

1 O’Connor. The Trial of Feargus O'Connor. i843* 

v.-viii. , ■tRa'i 

» British Statesman, November 12, 104 
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lov-er the price ol food, and hence wJl Imtx wtiges ; and w Ih* 
interests of the notkmg man \ve cannot dc«ire this conUn^ncy 
It maj be admitted that free trade will «v»% c industry, and Uiat 
business Mill be bnsUt— hat were wages raised by the enon^as 
increase in trade v,hich has taken place since i6eS’ hoi 
Therefore free trade cannot bring the working men the blessings 
pronii*ed by its ads ocales * , 

The hostility between Chartists and free traders increa^ 
rapidlj The Chartists dubbed the free trade agitators* Potib 
cal Pedlars and the latter accused the Chartist leadeK of bong 
in the pay of the landowners From 1841 to 1844 there was 
not a single free trade meeting at which Chartists were not a 
present, m order to toon e amendments to the free trade resolub^ 
and to call upon the audience to work firet ol all for the Char e 
Not mhequeally the partmns ol the two agitations came “> ® 
open collision with each other, especially when the Charh* » 
were of the opinion that free speech was denied to their speakws 
at free trade meetings The Chartists got on the nerve* 0 
the Anti-Com Law agitators and Cobden believed the Chart'* 
bad made him the particular object of their hostility * 

Ihns from the very beginning these strained lelattons prevail 
betiieen Chartl^m and the free trade agitation The Convention 
therefore, considered it necessary to lose no lime in defining th 
position on thia question and to give a clear lead to the ivorkioS 
classes James Brontene O Bnen was entrusted with drawing 
up a report He submitted the following resolution — 

•‘The Convention is convinced that at the present cveatful 
cnsis It IS indi'pensably necessary that the people’s undivided at 
tention should be concentrated upon the National Petition alone, 
to the exclusion ol all others being also convinced that th< 
present agitation for a repeal of the Com Laws was intended, 
and does actually tend to divert the working classes from then 
pamnount object . and being further of opinion that such an 
UEconditwnal repeal as would alone be likely to receive the 

*Opfratiiit. hov^iuber 5 1838, SnOsH Sla£»smo« October aft 
November 5 n and 16 184* 

•ThotUM Frost. FMy Rtc 9 }: 4 eit(Ttts. iSSo pp 3J-34 



sanction oi the ^ com- 

Se C«”venU=nJ;>jj^'" “ie nnrepr®”^'^:: 

mend out ^ “Jd oppose ah ™'? “'S of the National 

in general to deprecate W ^e by the 

against a -I>“^„^J^'aarter shall have bre «,... 

Petition and Peop legislature is able ^ja.de 

s ’^rjrhsS: tis^r're 

:frSc"atfrrenrl^=pa»^':br^^^^^^^^ »' 

wages of wording men, ^ clause. H'® 

from the Chartist ivith gener^ ^ especially 

O’Brien’s, speech . gp the speakers, bu ^heywere 

resolution was suppor e ^ ^l^eir ®P^ ,5 doctrines ; 

by Attwood’s adherents, of thjr masta^^ 

full of satisfaction witl -fan that the whole 

Attwood’s mantle ^ oreover, of opmi English 

Chartism. 'to -d-e the wag^s^^ ,,eome 

aim of the free tra Prussian, sine 

workmen to the leve o textiles. ,j.^g Chartists 

a serious competitor of unanimous y- Law 

O’Brien’s resolution i period of tl followed 

were guided by It during '''°^^^\eless it was the 

agitation. Here and ^ere a Neverthel^^^ 

Cobden, but the ^aE see later on, tha to the 

Chartist agitation, ^ ^ , ^f a section of victory 

opposition of the W ng paved the "'^Q^ari' agitation 

abolition of d'^not been for the j ^it would never 

of free trade. If it haU no ^^d Brigi 

of the British woriung classes. 

have attained their obje • convention 

3.__nlSSENSlON m THE j 

Even dudng C.e best ^nlUn, in ephe of the 

take out in the meet^S .83,. 
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a^ ojdance o! ail theoreUcal disobsvons and in spite of the uo»i- 
mrty o( opinion as to the importance of the Oiartet to ^ 
exclusion of aU other subiects The cause of the dissensions was 
to be sought m the differences of opinion on the 
measures to be adopted, m the event of Parhament te3ecting 
the Pebtion or the Charter The bid contrast between 
and physical force did not permit of any compromise W 
question of ulterior measares occupied the attenbon o e 
great ma]onty oi the delegates, who eithi.r felt or were convin 
that the Charter had no chance whatever of bang adopted by 


Parliament . 

What ivas to be done ? What measures were to be taken > 
the moral influence of the discussions of the Convention, of the 
petitions of the people of tbe meetings and great manifestoes 
of the masses were all to be of no a\ ail? 

In reading the reports of tbe Convealion it » possible even a 
the present day to realise the mental Miguish endured by t“® 
delegates m attempting to answer these questions Ob the 
one hand they felt a repugnance to an open and full exchani* 
of opinions on the other hand they made the most anxious effort* 
to obtain an answer to their enquines There was no question 
of any dread of legal consequences any dread of the power 
of the government but of solicitude for the stability of tbe 
Convention and for the united action of the Chartist agitation 
Discussions on this pomt commenced in the second week of the 
Convention (February ii to 17, 183^ they were deferred, 
resumed and again deferred until the course of events rendered 
It impossible to postpone a deoHoo 

Hugh Craig one of the Scotch delegates, proposed the followwS 
motion on February 8 — 

** That on an early day tbe Convention take into considetalioo 
«hat ulterior means they would employ, or what measures they 
would resort to or recommend to the industnal classes for speedily 
obtammg and firmly secunng their pohtical tights <houJcl it 
nnlortucately happen that the delates fail m their attempt 
to convince the members of the House of Commons of the 
justice of the principles of the People s Charter ” 
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DlSSENbivjiT 

The n.o«en ce»e on 

moved it with merely a b over t 

n.e„t on the subject .-onU i„ '“"tat pSlia- 

were still in doubt as to the advance that ^ 

opposed, for it should no wishes of the ^ 

ment would ^ would only 

pronouncement of tins appointed by th 

ments in the way of the ^ favour of tNe^^r 

to influence members o P a ^ the motion, for ^ 
the Charter. O’Connor -PP“‘;X„ in one hand 
rvas to 60 noth the Nat.™al^^^“ “Pr^tSsra^ 

the ulterior measures m _ „nported Taylor s 
with both hands. O Bnen ted a ^asures 

Convention ought to act as ultenor 

the Charter. It would be ^ ^3^cked up the Pe • 

unless two or three million s ^ indignation o 

parliament were then to r j > j.jor measur^- 
Luld soon furnish materials for nit organisation of th 

also of opinion that the mam point w be force 

people ; if this were strong Vincent moved 

to adopt views more consonan w fitment of a ^ jp 

amendment, recommending i pj-gs should be a 

to consider -d <ietermine ^at report thereo 

the event of failure with t & nt of a 

to the Convention. A to be a good way ou 

Vincent’s amendment prove adopted. . 

delicate situation and was tlicrefo P gxpedien . 

Cohhett eupr^^d the 

regarded it as indicating _ rejection of th 

Convention not to acquiesce ^n rpavention. .^e 

and he therefore resigned frorn the Conv be a note 

J. P. Cobhett, a =tt»t‘'8»'t'J“asfo!louedby Harney.'^ 
of (hscord in the Convention ^ 'barely twenty- ' , ^^j-pt 

fierj' revolutionist, who at tha being a ^ween 

old, and had got obsessed with th comparisons b 

in (he English Convention. He oon d^^ disadvantag 

the French and English Conven 
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ofthebUcT Heha4s«th»mndon»c{ion ondeedsofherott^ 
wh 1st tl c delegates on the oUirf hand Bi;re bnsi w»th the 
Pet t on avo ded sharp words and careful not to givT5 the 
sh.htest cause of off nee to the Queen and the Cjrondals. 

\««s somtrtcs fralits / V.e are betrajTd the traitors are 
ronns the tevolutoni He donned the rtirj-gian cap and 
called the people into the meelings The delegates Ryder and 
Manden rail «d to I is s de and came lo the condusioa that 
there were onlj e ^ht 1 onest men in the Convention * 
did not re«al the names of the other five The truth 

is Kclaimcd Hainej that there is only one way of <*ta nins 

the Charter namelj rn'unection t* rtotn the month o 
'larch h s tongu* could no longer be curbed In Apol one of his 
fnends founded the London Dmacrar a weekly which >s a 
m ne of Anarch st phrases Here is a samp’e — 

Organ sat on won t do tt It xeon t be the organrsaJ oa*^ 
that will cartj th" n tor> Oh no t That depends upon th* 
outcast friendless be ngs who have no house to go to no iooi 
to sabsf) the eranngs of hunger ro coveneg to keep th«i» 
warm or even to make them look decent no wherewithal to 
tender the r lis-es worth presersnng » The battle will be fought 
and won bj those who hde themselves from the gaae ®f 
world through the cruel operatioas of unjust laws. The battle 
w 11 be fought by br gands as the> are called. * 

Harney hunself gave the people the folio nng adnee — 
When paibomentary ektUons fake place let all the unrepre* 
senled elect Chartists There w no doubt that nine-tenths 
of the deettfd will be Universal Sofirage men To elect repte- 
sentatn.es without enablmg them lo take tbeir seats m Ihe 
legislature would be the venest laice maginable. To complete 
the good wutk it will be necessary that each representative should 
be famished with a bodyguard of sturdy sa*u-cufo£r<s sotn* 
thousands strong By the time the whole of the representatives 
arrived in the ea\ ions of the metropolis they would have with 
them not less than a mill on men Th s would settle the matter 
Ckitur Apulia 1839. * London Dfmoerjl May 4 J839 

• ZM (by 18 1639 
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Ttey » 0 »ld encamp for 

they hesitate to ^ tt^e Thames.’;^ 

the PolisE '"“''fylfot, «<.«/ on the e“eiU 

legularly to *' “'' jj,j possibility of an on be 'vas 

strategy and tactic^, Convention. ^ ^ 

and on the wortWesaneas oi tte ^onvenUon to head 

singled out by the e»‘“" , ^nd 

insnmeelion in Sonth ^olegates Hatney. ;;ople 

From March, i839> „ and encouraged r^-g 

Marsden held j^ake other to the 

to arm themselves an ^asolution to the Com charter 

force by force. They sent a r<^i to evpel 

effect tliat if the delegates rei^y^J^ , ^ "^°'Td tU^ 

would become law m o ^gjgcted, on the grou 

Harney and his ,^th the other hand 

Convention was not arm On tn 

mandates of the ^ apon them, but thi ;Loadon 

a vote of censure -as P^ meeting ^J^^ch the 

matters. On March i strand, Tondon. W. •. ^^Qpted 

at the “ Crown and Ancho > ^nd other speak P 

delegates Frost O’Connor, aa 

a threatemng tone. incitement attention 

prepare for the commg g newspapers t 

^opportunity totheanti-ChmUs^^,^^ , o^ut^ 

to the true character ^ah it was threate 

nation the dangers wt ^d were t Salt, 

resignation of three o 

and Douglas.3 j, Qj^^rter, March lo, 

1 London Democrat, April 7, 1839- 
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oflhcbtJer IlehadsethKimndottMlion 
whht tic dtlcR-itcs on tl>c other hind were bu^j with tM 
J ctition avoided ‘hirp VLOids and «cre careful not to {?« the 
sUghtest cause of oftence to the Ou«n imd the Girondists. 

NWS sommrs traAis / We are bctras-wl the traitors are 
nining the molutionl He donred the Thry^in cap 
called the people mto the incelinp The delegates Rj^der ^ 
Marsden rail ed to hts side and came to the conclus on that 

there were only eight I oncst men in the Convention ‘ 'Th*? 

did not rewal the names ol the other five The tru 
ts etclaimcd Harney that there u only one wav ol obtaining 
the Charier namely insurrection 1 * From the month o 
Msreti his tongue could nolonger be curbed. In April one of hi* 
Inends founded the LimJon DtmPCfaJ » weeVly which » * 
mine of Anarcl i»t phrases Here »s a sample — 

Organisation won t do it It won t be the organised ros**^ 
that wiU carry th* snetory Ob no 1 That depends np^f* ^ 
outcast fnendless beings who have no bouse to go to no food 
to satisfy the erasings of hunger no coveting to Veep then 
warm or e\"«n to make them l-aok decent no whertwilhal to 
reader their lives worth presemng > The battle mil be fought 
and wo I by those who hide themselves from the fiaae of th® 
world through the cruel operations of unjust laws. The battle 
mil be fought by brigands as they’ are called. • 

Harney himself gave the people the following advice — 
When parliamentary elections take place let all the onrepre* 
sented elect Chartists There u no doubt that nme-tcn^^ 
of the elected will be Universal Suffrage men To elect repre- 
sentatives without enabling them to take their scats m lli* 
legislature would be the veriest farce imaginable To aimpl't® 
the good wsrk it mil be necessary that each representative should 
be furnished with a bodyguard sturdy som* 

UiQUsands strong By the time the nhole of the reprcscntaiw-r* 
arrived in the environs of the metropobs they would have wdh 
them not less than a miUwm men This would settle the matter 
CWitr Apnt 38 1830 *VonJ«it Dmocrat May t 
•IM l&y t8 iBjg/ 
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. „,f.™„«sand.n=r6,.o<.l>= 

LalV be adopted. Dclcga umbers will allo^^. 

and Wales «slricls fte woitom caeage ; 

^dmasUeU ; .n „^„„Ucd plan aad i, 

exercises , W th 5 ’'^t Llanidloes, bat .1 

NN-as more bkcly to w ^..eup m revolt at coventeen 

On April ag the Welshmen r^^seup^^^ Xtion 

naturally proved abort . information 

Chartists. Owing to ‘ to obtain _tay for 

it was not possible for covOTiment 

concerning the agents of ^ ^ ^ith 

the imagination on th P ^^ed prep f 

sent in reports f special prccautio^^^^^^^^^^ 

the result that the a entergcncies. _pthened and 

and police to rth of England were s e g ^ 

the Midlands and the N j^tay 3 i maeistrates 

placed under a single coi^a d- authorised 

aged all “"lit. liberty, and property- ^ t^a 

for the protection exciteroen , „erous pitch. 

lu the o?Eng^ f of a nSfolice, which 

Midlands and th the introduction districts, but 

A contributory cau unknown m th police. 
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of the State '«ined to be unavoidable. On the one band the 
Convention began to tal-c precauliooaty measures for own 
safety on the other hand it wished to be nearer to the «a 
of war On Maj lo OConnor therefore brought fonvard a 
motion to adjoura the sittings o! the Con\ention from London to 
Birmingham Brown the Birmingham delegate declared tea 
the people of Birmingham were ready for anything and would 
stand forth as a wall of brass m protection of the Con\-«vtion 
The ConientJon resolved upon this step 

During the sitting of the Convention m London the 
Rent steadily poured in In the weekending May X2 it amounted 
to iS6 , 

The Petition had already been signed by 1 25 ° pwp'* • 
It neighed six hundredweight and was two mUes long It 
placed on a huge wagon decorated with banners. 


4 —TOE SESStOV AT BIRJUSCHAU AK© THE ULTEWOR ifS VSURB8 


On May 13 1839 the delegates of the Convention arrived m 
Birmingham and w-ere entlmsiasticaliy received bj 
working men who formed a s^are put the delegates m the 
middle and marched to the plate of meeting The working men 
mdisjated by this action that th^ were ready to protect thetf 
delegates from the police and the soldiers The aothonties bad 
also made preparatioos even at an early hour in the monuOo 
mfantiy and artillery marched ui and were held in readiness for 
acbon On the following day the OsnvtnUon published the 
report of the committee on uUtnor measores in the form of ^ 
manifesto which alter a fierceonslaught oa the \Vhigs and tbeir 


ambiguities proceeds — 

From numerous amununications we received we bebevc you 
expect ns lo collect the will and inl«itions of the country re*p®*f 
mg the most efficient means lot causing the People s Charter t® 
become the law of the land Anxious tlierefore dearly t® 
ascertain the opinions and deteRnutatiORS of the people m tb* 
shortest poss ble tune and doubly anxious to secure their 
ngbteom objects bloodless and alamfeas we respectfully submit 
the following propositions for j'oor senous conwderalion 
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.. T,.. n. »n M-—:" :i 

Convention, to „iaccd in savings banU. p ^ Wbetlicr, 

or collccliveiy haN P l,o>;lUc to tlicir just rig • 

ta the hands ol any r« """;f’' , 1 Vhclhct, it 

at tlic same request, t J 5 ,j^.cr ? C ) , neral 

all their paper that a sacred 

the Convention ^^^^\^^'\^Vepare die nnl Jons to 

strike) v\'ili salvation, they will fi y ^j^^r 

irthS ^ht- dunns «fXs t’'' 

abstain Irom t ic ^ of rents, rates, 

they would refuse i ‘> j ofd constitutional r g 

Whctlier. according ^nns of free men « to 

prepared tlicmsclvw • jf^gcs their ancestors 9 tist 

IZ and constitu lonal pm^ repre- 

candidates, so as to J ^ election ; ^*5 ' ^ olves veritable 
sentatives at Uie next genere consider thcmrelves^^ ^ 

of hands, such ^ people, to meet m o resolve 

representative fJ^Zn P (6) persecution 

“".SvcriSly “f ‘“3 “ScT“5 

barter, and napaS whidl 

of justice shall div determine to obey 

mether they would b ^ 'f Jhe majority of the 

TSf i Tan^ 

aU the ]us 

a. n-- “ "c^r. May - ■»- 

ic Bank of England- 
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7 ® * inns coaccrniBa 

Xto. they eoeld be 

U„Me™sd..ec.»»(d»«-».pby 

"fCSeel.- -d ftO" ■'^““;^X>!“.eU.flt'< 

ollhuCom-entioo “ ’»”S ** ““j°''S,e people . bo* 

employ ^ 

the great and nghtwus objects of t^P ^ to the cWOT 

also desirous that to handle should be th 

lor traduang our moti.-«. or ^,ho may 

people « hereby recommend the canyiOS 

^ approaching «.muitanecA>s meetings 

pihes pistoU tSETwai^'®^ °^* 2 r 

^e recommend them to proceed to tte ^ 

and unarmed. As also to treat » ^ns. or 
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with armed force, in contravention of the existing law'S of the 
realm, the said oppressors in tlie upper and middle ranks shall 
be held responsible, in person and property, for any detriment 
that may result to the people from such atrocious instigation.” 

It was necessary to issue these directions, for every day 
witnessed a more and more widespread acquisition of pikes, 
old muskets, and other weapons of defence. William Benbow’s 
pamphlet on the National Holiday as well as Francis Macaroni’s 
book on street fighting reached a phenomenal sale.^ From the 
beginning of May, 1839, the Chartists of the North of England 
W'ho were in favour of physical force were convinced that the 
outbreak of the insurrection could not be deferred much longer.^ 
It was a fortunate circumstance for the British w'orking classes 
that Lord John Russell appointed General Sir Charles J. Napier 
to be commander-in-chief of the troops in the North of England. 
Napier was a bom leader of men, humane and enlightened, a 
lover of liberty, a hater of all plutocratic civilisation, sym- 
pathising to a certain degree -with the political and social ideas 
of Chartism. He belonged to a family conspicuous in mental 
ability and nobility of character, which furnished the British 
nation with gifted generals, admirals, and writers on military 
subjects. The task was laid upon him to keep the Chartists in 
check. He was in sympathy wth the people, and yet, in 
obedience to military discipline, he had undertaken the task 
of suppressing Chartism. In 1839 he \vrote in his diary as 
follows ; — 

“ As matters stand, I am for a strong police, but the people 
should have universal suffrage, the ballot, annual parliaments, 
farms for the people, and systematic education. I am opposed to 
landlordism and capitalism. . . . Mandiester is the smokey 

chimney of the world. ... If the path to heU is paved with 

' Maceroni was an Italian colonel who lived in London as a 
refugee. In 1832 he wrote a pamphlet for the London workmen, 
entitled “ Defensive Instructions for the People," wliich dealt 
specially witlx street fighting and the erection of barricades. A 
second edition appeared in 1834. 

• Lloyd Jones. Life of Robert Owen, 1905 ediuon, p. 346. 
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force to be a delusion, since tlie physical force was wielded by tlie 
State and not by the poor people. 

To all appearance the Chartists did not understand the reason 
for the restraint of the military. They were not acquainted 
with Napier and knew nothing of his mental struggles. They 
considered the restraint of the armed forces was due to their fear 
of the Chartists. As soon as the delegates returned to Birming- 
ham on July I, 1839, and the deliberations of the Convention 
were resumed, their revolutionaiy ardour came uppermost. 
In most cases there was no longer any question of regarding the 
situation as it really was. They reported on the large meetings at 
which the ulterior measures had been adopted with unanimity 
and enthusiasm. The numbers of the audiences were uncon- 
sciously greatly exaggerated, and they calculated the numbers 
of the men who were ready to fight by their estimates of those 
present at the meetings. Taylor and his special clique had 
raked up five old brass cannon from somewhere or other, and 
had buried them to be dug up again in case of need. They 
imagined that the English artillery which had not been in action 
since Waterloo would be useless. In addition there was the 
fact that a number of soldiers under Napier's command attended 
Chartist meetings and were adherents of Chartism. Under 
these circumstances how easy it was to give way to illusions and 
to consider them to be palpable facts ! Napier was kept in- 
formed of these occurrences and invited a representative' Chartist 
to inspect tlie English artillery and its prompt handling. He 
also formed up his battalions in Manchester, so as to bring back 
the revolutionary elements of the Lancashire working men to 
a true understanding of the actual position. On the advice of 
Lord John Russell, the soldiers who were adherents of Chartism 
were not punished, but, through discussion, were made to realise 
the folly of the policy of physical force.^ 

In the meantime the Convention was deliberating and Taylor 
declared : — 

“ The people have got muskets, but they require bayonets in 
order to be able to resist cavalry charges. I move that the Con- 
‘ W. Napier, Life of Sir Charles J. Napier, pp. 62 sqg. 
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above everything they wanted bread. And he bestirred himself to 
bring influence to bear upon the magistrates to mitigate the 
severity of the Poor Law. He notes, with pleasure that his officers 
felt a repugnance to fire upon fellow-citizens. The advocates of 
enei^etic measures were the magistrates, whose activity Napier 
had to be continually restraining. He had a poor opinion also 
of the Chartist leaders. He considered Taylor to be the leader 
of the physical force section. 

In the meantime the magistrates of Birmingham, among 
whom were tlie ex-Chartists Muntz and Scholefield, took 
extensive precautions to keep the agitation in check. On 
May i6 they arrested two of the Chartist leaders, viz.. Brown 
(a delegate) and Fussell. In the beginning of July they issued 
a proclamation forbidding workmen to meet in the evening 
in the Bull Ring. Since the to\vn had no police force, the 
magistrates sent to London on July 4, for a hundred policemen, 
who marched to the Bull Ring between eight and nine o’clock, and 
used their truncheons on the crowd. At first the workmen took 
to flight, but in a few minutes they returned to make an attack. 
Their counter-attack was so violent that the police were scattered 
in . all directions and sought refuge in houses. Three poh’cemen 
were left severely wounded in the Bull Ring and two more 
remained in the hands of the workmen, who were determined to 
.wreak their vengeance on them. But Taylor came quickly 
on the scene, and saved the life of the two policemen. Rioting 
lasted for some hours in Birmingham, until the delegates of the 
Convention succeeded in calming the people. Early in the morn- 
ing of July 5 several Chartists, including Taylor, were arrested. 

At nine o’clock the Convention met in order to^ discuss the 
events. Lovett immediately rose to speak and moved the 
■follounng resolution ; — ■ 

" I. That this Convention is of opinion that a wanton, flagrant, 
and unjust outrage has.been made upon the people of Birmingham 
by a blood-tlrirsty and rmconstitutional force from London, acting 
under the authority of men who, when out of office, sanctioned 
and took part in the meetings of the people ; and now, when they 
share in the public plunder, seek to keep the people in social. 
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After Lon-e^' lad moifd Jas tcsoluUon Mott 
declared that he would not vote upon the question as ^ ha 
receii-cd no mstnicUons from his corstiluenls illl ough he ha 
requested them to inform him of tf eir views be must theref^ 
cons der that h« work on the ConvenUon bad ceased He 
added — . 

lly personal op won horvever u that the question before 
ConvenUon is one oi tl <• irost important character The s^red 
month 15 in fact rothmg mote nor less than the commeoj^ 
menl of a rm’OluUon the end of which no man can foresee S y 
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would be the result of it lam of opinion that steps should ^ 
taken to get at least every large town to agree to act upon such 
a recommendation as that now asked for before such a reeom 
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The delegates Neewm Skeviogton and Dr Fl'tdier gave the 
assorana that Burj Loughborough Gloucester Worcesfet 
and Somerset were lo favour of a general strike The delegate 
of Rochdale opposed the resolution saying — 

The question ue are discussing is most important 1 
first ask what ts the meamog of the national hobdaj f Are ^ 
to abstain from aD masner of work ? If so is the bread baked 
for a month ? Is the corn ground for a month ? I deny that 
IS so The people of Rochdale are of opinion that there ts not 
food enough m South lancavfare to subsist the people for a fori 
night. Fasloie m such a step would properly enough be looked 
upon as bemg a proof at onceof foUy and wickedness. It « of the 
utmost importance to cems der not only the pracbcabdiQ hu 
also the consequences of such a measure as this It had b«” 
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of Newtaitle and its neglboarhood are ready to obey 

ConvraUon andifthey wereonlyasMopIeof thepeoplegene^) 

1 houid not hesitate to vote for the twliday Bat this « 

case andInouldratber*ubimt to misrepresentalMHi than order 

a measure oh cb would aevitaWy !»d to the sacnfce ol these 
brave fdlows Fnends we are deceiving omselves Glasgov 
13 not ready Ashton is not ready Manchester has gii'cn bo 
definite answer nor has Sheffield. Are we S®*°S I® 
hundreds of thousands of desperate and hungry men npon 
soaety without having any specific object m view or any plan o 
action laid do vn but trusting to a chapter of accidents as 
what the consequences should be ? Is a course worthy of * 
del^erate assembly ? I have made op roy mind I shall o5>pos* 
fixing a day for the holiday until we have better evidoice first 
as to the practicability of the thing or the probability of it^ 
earned mto effect and next as to the way in which Jt is to be 
employed. ‘ 

In sp t« of the speeches against the geneal strike Loweff » 
resolntwn was earned on July l6 The opposition to it 
however had not been m vain It brought Taylor 0 Connor 
and 0 Bnen to London a committee was formed ot seven 
members with the object of discussing the most efficacious 
means by wh ch a general strike could be earned mto effect 
The Convention at the same tune held a secret consultation 
which resolved to issue a TwaTi f^to on the general strike 
M Douali was desirous above all for the trade un ons to be 
requested to ccMiperate with them m carrymg out the nlt«»r 
measures. The Conventam was no longer so firmly convinced 
of the wisdom of the tesofution ot July i6 and sou^t for * 
means of escape from a difficult situation 
Thu was discovered by ODneu On July az be made the 
foUowfog Speech — 

My absence from the Convention was e’tcosed ly the circoni* 
stance that 1 was agitatmg m the North of England and Lanca 

shire. TbcpeopIeareweUuptoUieiaarL butlleartb^arcnot 

ready yet for a geaetal strike I strongly urge the ConventKW 
‘Ciartfr July as 1839. 
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a universal stnke would p convinced that P all 

we are at the 'SS^privations and ^"«^^^tate of 

would only entail the ^RemstJ^ f^C^lsion 

who took part in i , improbably l^ad Convention 

pnbUc leeling »«»'■» “'Xt is the idV °‘,^SSonr duty 
anarchy. (6) Because, thong ^o p^jt 

to participate in all the P® P Because we ^ 

rianpers rmnecessaniy- V ( mdges of - rtlVTl 


to create dangers unnec^^^^^^^y fit judges oi 

working men themsely ur ^l^ncies which such 

reato to ^tnke work lyh exigencies 

resources and capabi , . committee of 

an event would enta, - , ,,„5 we decide a mst, and to 

.. • Under these circmnstances .6U. mst. 

ten be appointed to reconardertn 



the GE^ERAE CO-n-EOTION 

,o decide whether tiiey ^ same time e*P 

‘:™.h » the ie.h oi .he^ht » 

Mjonls ol a* vote ' To„d»n 

The great maiontj of th ^ „„ncji of sci.-cn mem^ 

rr.o 

Mo^g deda«l.«" btsrf «« •»“' "I” 

zs':^ %, 

body ol the e-orbng people i uti met lot 

S„ „oy be mdoced .0 ^o « n.eeU»P 

w, or three dep to order to ^'™*' „,brl >10“ »' *t! 

Tooreeitooe for deh-beretog on *^,"J"„ort..rg the h.deo" 
cooritry eitd deretmg the If ^ metreeed by th' 
deei^err. wrth rrh.ch the »'i»tt>»»o ori^ p„y 

m^erooe r,re,or,ty o! the opper „ „„oor,ce to the 

oo there hdxm W e ot the eaoe lorte ^g to HI ,b^ 

Zn^ thet rt re the del, bent. opmr» „ „.„ed 

,b.le= the trale, ol tl™* B-'^b^fen »>lt“g * 
brAes orth thek rr^e d,et.esrrf bnthOT ^ ____p„, 3 ible to 
moral demonstration on the ttlh mst eno^ 

save the country trom aievoluUon '>^,5’'®^ ,^,.e m the 
mous sacrifice of hfe and prop^ ^ „^rfer«s of 

snhiection of the working people to the t"®” > „ ^ broths^ 

«,e;et, Uoder there erreorreAeoeer rre ^P>»" ” „ baoS '»' 
Chartists to abandon the project of a thcjns^'"®* 


subjection of the worang peopiv ' y our brom» 

«,e;et, Uoder there e..eo..eAe.eer rre ^P>»" ” „ bernS '»' 
Chartists to abandon the project of a sacr^ Miare thems^'"®* 
the present ntteriy impracticable and to prepare 
» Oarltr July a8 1839 
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the C0N\^KTI0N m constitutional objects 

,,,thwitb to 

ruin, to 12th inst.. to'vnrdsjea ^ 

power, on or Lefote the oi the 

and benehcent o jec hands 1 discussions 

salvation of the oonn^y ^ ^ despair. The m 

The manifesto ^.larmed the men to 

on the ultenor The tlireats of ^ ^j^der- 

keepers.andmanufac , • ^jy from Chart , ^^ployers to 

xnake their shopkeepers and enp^V 

take a general stn 'c protection. energetic 

apply to Lord to the ^terior measures, to 

the latter issued d r ^^t the prosecute 

steps against any ? for these “ nd subversive 

arrest all persons ® ' es were ■* illegal nn^^^ 

them, since the em’^'x 3 o'''Lkarti 5 t leaders 

of the peace. Th ^-ere ^S^^^^^on ^vere con- 

frequent ; in ^ delegates to the on bail, viz. , 

arrested.* Some o f^ted for trial and ,ppouall, Taylor, 

victed, others X^^own. 0 ’Connor^^J^° 

Vincent, Lovett, Col ^eesom, and D ^ ^^jons 

Richardson, O’Bnen, ’ j^nifesto tha jnembers 

It is also obvious L°^J"^dly on a strike. Som^ ^ 
were not inclined to en induce ^^em by 

of the Convention had ^gd from a r details.* 

„,gan»aUon ; ^ f ‘''-T^iSSn 

O’Brien in 1840 and i 4 - entertain the sogS Benbow’s 

The trade unions deem ^^^ifesto put ^ ^^^st 12, and 

For the time being th ^ kohday on g"^ meetings 

. plan, and the Convention in h^ causing 

followed the advice of manufacturing 

and processions in almost aU ^ ,,r and 

> CHarUr. Aa^st x’. f 39 - ^ ,8,0 (600) vok^ 38 . PP; j^iuary 

• Accounts and Pape ' ^j^ber 5. ' 

• Bfitish 
a6, 1840. 



^ the GENERM. CON'E'iTlOS 

„, tt. tovenuon vslrf U.e >nsM“ «' 

the cotmtty «■'«>' -'“gj'* . conietetice ol 57 Eco' 

Ute C<.«t»t.o» to .pfo-ed for the gteo.« 

delegates tras held ^'^^.^^eSfisamt of an»i»S. 

part to a general stiihe 

tat the maionly snpported '^'^'^^hled m Eo”*" *”, 

On Aognst n6 the „as dead thegenerJ 

,1. fnnctans rtete at an ad ^e P ™ otganisatum co«« 
„„ta«s abandoned the lad. a.«sU ^ 

no longer be dented tad ao.-ed d.^« 

eonvietions The lailnie of tte Lon™ 

antong the delegates ““„^'’'^^,f„ber 6 OUrten 

tion cast DO cwiit opoo anjone. ^ TVe tnotwo wa* 

fat. or of dtssolttng the ^™bo^ , "^“sept™"" 
seeondedby Taylor f ^ ol the delegates 

„ the Contenuon toahy A' „atem 0 Con»« 

aoch as Carpenter and 0 "“ji* ‘„d Bossey to e»» 

to agitation Taylor Frost , ill be dealt «ith 

spitiy and the tragic seqnel ol their activity am 

in a later chapter , „ the draiting ol a 

One ol the last acts ol the „7 Entons. >» 

Declaration of the ConstitnUonal Rish nnd 

the coarse of the discn,- ons on ”S,gs and 

pirUaments dillhng and hearing of antis 
asannbhes the Convention hr?”' undefined and 

consUtntional rights of Bntish “hr™ It resolved 

Iherelote liable to imlavoiirable legal A 

thetelon to take the opnnon of • tenafi'T 

Gennan lanst SchiSdn by n^e ' „„,on in Ih' 

mnntry to find a new hoinc in London vnole ita p articles 
loim ol a Declatabon of K ghts. He divided il mlo M 
-probably in imiUtion ol the 39 Articles ol Failh ol me ^ 

ol England— set out the Chartist dams m par^P ^ 

each artide he appended legal references 
exceptional degree of kwwkledee of English co 

> CJ^rter Septcm h er l 1830 
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CO*ON THB , 

B£rcp';«SS:‘iS"Si 

agitators, and spealters ot the g,eat Engu ^ 

workmen read the old s kn ^^ilahle in English or 

so - ^oy «-'SSs 01 -d A^ni, XM . 

rtS quoted irom 
the legal and constituLonal charact 

March and Apnl. 
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CHAKTIST REVOLT 

j _TB« wsmBECnox r< soore ^ 

tLe a...V0B o. - 

.836 1837 »d -SiS a-' "f.^^dd.vxrrf by StepW 

atbtode NeiUitt the viotot si««*“ ° .-cieiang 

Taylor Beaumont and O ^ the government an? 

Chartist adNmcates of ^nd Se Conservative 

^xiety It «aa only the local “‘honU« and 
newspapers that were rather eacited a^ut t 
the fear that the violent speeches might lea to 

peace the latter from the motive of P“ ^ m lb' 

Ssaedit the Wh p throughout the county J Jp ^ pew 
aotumn of XS38 the g 18,8 Uti 

attitude towards the agitation On ddivered 

Russell at a banquet given in his honour at U ^ ^ ten 

a speech on the general sUte of “j, '^^^^rtundj 

dered by the Reform Parhament and he seued this oppo 
to express bis op moti on the Chartist agila on ^gsed by 

Ruhhc hfe pulsates strongly at present and is P of 

the numerous public meetings which are now m 
be ng held in various parts of the country ^ pot 

perhaps who would put down such opinions 1 

my opinion, nor that of the government wi ^ _^vances 
th aV the people have a nthl to meet 1 f they b^ ^ an en'^ 
common sense would speedily come to the rescue p 
to those meetings It is not from free discussion ypjnenW 

the uncheclced declaration of public opin on that g 

— I men were 
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the INSUKKE^TION 3,.3sell*s 

.This was the eZeedmgly 

dictated by the --- t " o- -Tasi^r^^^ 

Charles Hapier. who was ““f^^^Wist 

expressed the growing opposition 

of to local ^th^ t^^. England, the 

to conservative 

topreludeofChart.sm,asnd^« ^re 

maiority of the Whigs m o„p,ecember27.^838.Step 

rOptlasnresofsupp^^Sted to 

»as attested in Oj, but «« rtrfEtoMd 

He was indeed released on bad, of E g 

in Lancashire, ^7'‘=Xt“te^ens was to ‘he °j,^ l,n.e 

steadily increased. Wh England- jested 

Vincent was to Wales ^d ^eJOnidloes, Vincent 

riotous scenes in DPvra“ Septem^t to ^ 

on May 8, 1839- ^^Crartist leaders 

were so numerous that an , got these p 

were either in 'f.^g^ess of feeling as in ^elsh 

nowhere excited such i enthusiastic tactics and 

The simple. averse from WlatoWjf 3oy. 

working men was. ^d s ^ gts sensation^ ^ 

parliamentary methods^ f^attiSlted by 

popular agitation. T P ^^urished wical inferences. 

French proletanate, j^ther than by log gioquent 

primitive Christian feeling Chartism from , of 

The Welsh received the in ^rded it as the 

enthusiast, Henry {or which their e 

justice, Uberty, and fra condition was muc -solution 

craving, ^or toir con- 

that of most of the Eng -lYjjes The actu P. , relatively 
was still scarcely 1»<-'™ “J/^rbers, who «“;'^^ed to 

sisted of coal minem and iron regui 

good wages. Amicab e. ‘ ^^staughts on the gove 

1 A summary of the 65. P- ^ 

is given in the Quarterly Review. 



CIlAUTISr BEVOI.T 

stand by 'b= „„,V, » 

Ftosl i=t»n'“"'“’°' ‘ ,s„uon of don>5 ^ 

nothms '»’>»” '“^',"„kod »to to" 

\shton. a “ , aug projected insutrect ^^opte asd 

had been i^esaw the Slit'. ** 

cornmnnua'^ \\eUh »ere prepm-nS ”> ^u, ho«n'«' 

cdeot that tM jjss.stantn ot Bussey. '«h» “ ,OCon«» 
reckoning i^rch He requested HiU to acq pph 

^ HiU as he asserted subsc<l«en“y’ s»e‘ 

■“‘s ^ mSest arthout delay and comntnnt^ ^,s rt 
Ashton si pnen too learned ol the cnotse .i jjive 

ll^shs^ ttesTeoptnton that O^nn.^^^^ 

'^“^^Irvene immediately in order to avert imsl a 

« to tie aeeount ftven by Irt” 

Connor took no steps towards r^mS 'b " 

«,♦« andcalmlj wnt aviay tolrdandat Iheen . 

;S hSm ot hrn. nnu, the Welsh 
2S and Its leaden were impnsoncd On A 
^^nnor asserted that neither IliU nor 0 Bnen h 

® < the secret conspiracy ol the N\ eLsh Itwa vg juil 

7,; futro. a«aJ.7t be le.t lor n»rt 

, to attend to O Connors account d^ ^ 
Tlenee than that gis-en by HiU and O Bneii '7*atdn0'‘ 

^^hougbt ol O Connor he was certainly neither a cu 

^^his insurrection took the ti^owmg course -.ty 

rfards the end ot October Frost William 

^td— -V.rt ,to,l 7^>s,.s„K W.llr.n- 


MS mSXUdCrt.a.va. .OOW UK lOUOYfmg COUTSe ey 

wards the end ot October Frost William Jones J 
watchmaker and Zephaniah Williams, an a 

^0 a® agreement to march upon Newport with 
O^* ^tnen on the night ot Nos ember 3 and to release 
tSP‘^*^soo The Chartists were mobilised and divid 

^,jjons. Annmberolthemwerearmedwitholdinu* 
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The tollowing germ ^ 

accounts, fire, the delegates. Taylor, 

policy of moral suasion had miss d in 

Irost. Cardo, Bussey. Bums an the working class 

secret conclave -and resolve considered Yortehire. 

by means of an ij -nd Wales to be ripe or 

Lancashire, Birmingham, e . ^ Beniowski. was sen 
suitable for insurrection, i^e r . retired non-coinmis- 

down to Wales as military ^ructor ^^^h 

sioned officers were appointed m s ^se of drilling the 

of England and the ^ands for J^^P ^j^^es that 

workmen. It appears from Sir t relations with 

most of these non-commissione ^ information as 

'the military authorities and jracy was organised on 

to the preparations. The secre ? the^country covered by 

the model of the United ^stricts, in which the 

the Chartist agitation was divided ^^nth 

Chartists were classed in g^°^P® ’ (-j^^do was arrested m 

special leaders and captains. ^ organisation were 

November. 1839. some of the plans of the g 

discovered.^ p nnd urged that the 

In the meantime the Welsh ^ sentences of imprison- 

tlme for action had arnved., ^ ’ „5ed at Llanidloes, the 

ment which had been passed upon confiscation of 

prohibition of the right of ^trpntment at the hands of 

weapons; and finally Vincent s ba bitter 

the prison authorities, roused Wa es ° determined 

feeling. The working men and opera 1 Frost was no 

above all to set Vincent free by the use o , ^ himself 

longer able to curb the people, and was o Convention 

at their head. On the eve of the disso u 10 - ^j^a.te friends, 

he explained the situation in Wales to ^ of the 

and declared that Chartism was compromise Wales 

country unless something was done wi 1^ TTnpland and the 
could not take isolated action ; the - or same time. 

Midlands must also join in the insurrec ion 

> Charter. November 24. 1839- 
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Thereupon Bussey, the Biadtotd delegate, replied that he would 
stand by the Welsh and wroidd rouse Yorkshire to tasnmeXm 
Frost retunied home to set about the work. wbiUt Bu^y did 
nothing and bad no mtenhon of doing anything 
Ashton, a local and influential labour leader la Yorkshire, w o 
had been informed of the projected insurrection and 
Bussey to be a braggart, foresaw the impending catastrophe 

commiinicatcd with Hill the editor of the 5^^^, to e 

eSect that the WeLh were preparing an bisunection and were 
reckoning npoti the assistance of Bussey, who would, hoaeser 
leas'e them m the lurch He requested Hill to acquaint 0 Connor 
of the circumstance without dday. for O Connor was the oo y 
man m a position to restraui the Welsh from their ill f^ 
intentions Hill as he asserted subsequently, earned ou 
Ashtons request without delay and communicated the s^ 
to OConnof 0 Bnen, too learned of the course of events in 
Wales and shared the same opioton that 0 Connor would 
to intersene immediately m order to avert misfortune from the 
Welsh According to the accoant given by Hill and 0 Bn« ® 
1845 0 Connor took no steps towards reding the WeLh 

theirfate and calmly went aw3> to Ireland at the end of Octob« 
nothing was beard of bun until tbe W ehh insurroctioo had 
earned and its leaders were unpnsoned On the other ban 
OCoasoT asserted that ncitfaer Hill nor OBnen bad infoim 
him of the secret conspiracy of the Welsh It was ui ignorant 
0 ! the state of aSairs that he left for Ireland, where he ha 
business to attend to O Connors account deserves 
credence than that given by HiM and 0 Btien Wbatei’er may 
be thought 0 ! 0 Connor, be was certainly neither a coward no^ * 
traitor 

This insutrection took tbe foUoutng course 

Towards the end of October, Frost, William Jones, a journey 
man watchmaker, and Z^ihantah MiUiams, an innk«P« 
e«ne to an agreement to tnardi upon Newport with about a 
thousand men on the night of November 3 . and to release Vincent 
from pnson The Chartists were mobilised and di'ided mt^ 

three columns. A numberof them were armed with old muskeW. 
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IKSmKEalOK m 

other; with pikes and a number wnth c u 

.. Ih.v.s»na.= P»g-»“S.‘rft=n.= 

mile the f the blast 

I have seen them tom 

Of elements aroun 

„ flashing through the sky. 

The lightning flashi 

The thunder lou ^j why t 

Then rise. and mason. 

Your arms . Tories know 

We’ll let the V^g^andJ^^ 

That umon is no 

Ye lords, ®^\'ou SSter ; 

Your o'vn ou we ^vill stand 

On November 3 

Giving to the fact ^^g^l 3 er 4 that the movement 

it was only early on informed . ^^es, and 

town. Thcanthontiestad Chartists 

SpTSd in%e;»rt, “o «Si.t, a 

offered some resistance under the commm 

Westgate Hotel, where positions at the ^5 jiad 

lieutenant, had taken ^^^ce Hrost and « ^ the 

stood to anns. To all ^PP soldiers, and only up 

no knowledge of the The Chartist tion of the 

' magistrate was in the ° ^ demanded tk® ' ^ ju the 

ivith their men to tbe hot^^^^ musW^ 

prisoners. Suddenly Chartists lay dea ^ The rest 

’ space of twenty minutes ten Ck HoteW 

funded in the square mfrmt o ^ Amo g 

took to flight. The insurrection 



^ CHAKTIST KEVOLT ^ 

dead Chiuwts there arai » '<>«* uei^tto panels™ 

Shell h> hamc «ho had Kht U» loU<m>"g «= 

the e\eoI the fight v.„m Nov 3 

rontj-pool SQnday^lgW.^o^ s 

Dear Parents «< T am mv^ 

I hope this tnll find you veU ^ J ^ 

present I shaU this night be engaged m ^ stall sec )t« 

Ledom and should It please God to spare ray {aUoi m » 

soon but if not gneve not for me 1 shaU na 

noble cause rareNvclU , 

\ourstru!> 

Geouck Sutu- 

, ,u. insurrech®^ 

Numerous arrests followed the j jemr 

Those arrested included Frost Wilhams J TO\*erBme** 

Chartists who were indicted for high ^ «hert ^ 

sent a speaal cotumissioa of judges to ^ Tanusty 

tnals began on December 3t 1839 i^a -1 to de*^^ 

1840 Frost Williams and J®”** Cbartit'* 
The death sentence was also pa^ upon the other rtaW® 

but with the intention of its being commuted probal^'y 

for hie Owing to a technical error and stiU m ^ 
owing to the great eaatement of the people o lattd 

o\er the conMction of the three Welsh leaders ^_j,jtatico 
were repneved and the sentences commuted o 
lot hie. In 1856 they were granted a complete amn 


2 — WHOLESALE ARRESTS ^ 

From April 1839 to June 1S40 380 Cbart^t ^ of 
England and 62 in Wales were either arrested an ® (jirt* 
else condemned to terms of impnsoument varying ^jjestoi 
months to transportation lor We 425 out of the ^ 
persons belonged to the worlang class textile ^P*^ 'jtniai^'^ 
wuihers and miners formed the mam contingent the 
17 belonged to the intellectual section and tradesn^ jeadinS 
On August 3 1839 four of the men who had taken 
part In the Birmingham nots of July 15 stood for tn 
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wore coQiicmned to death, 
asskes at Wamck. ° "^y commuted to 

but their sentences were j^^nd Lovett stood before 

don for life. On August 6 ^^7 defended by ^ 

the same iury as accused peK ^ evoked 

la.7er. but ecZ and of the judge The 

rrsr.,-'." a;~;, irr 

. poSe^d” he locilutSes at Birmingham had been censu 

in the strongest possible ^enus. resolubons 

Lqvett did not witlidraw a s gl assembly and free 

and pointed out that the^people had a ^ 

discussion. The accused treated as common cnmi • 

imprisonment, where they '' ^^d persons connecte u 

On August 10 a number of Chartot^ P j. R 

ChartiL stood their tnal at ^ ^^,^sed. Stephens s 
Stephens and M'Douail were ^ ^ ^ but there was nothing 

speech in his defence lasted for ^ connection wit 

Chartist aWt it. Stepb<ms ^ favour of 

Chartism J he denied tliat h ^ conservative social p 

universal suffrage, and he Oastler, to which he 

gramme after the manner o volte 

was ready to devote his whole h - ^Qjj'ths’ imprisonmen . 

little avail; he was sentenced authorities, in staking 

but he was well treated by tb P f^ens’s apostasy rouse 
contrast to Lovett and Colbns. V ^f treache^. 

r^entment in Chartist circles. He calumnies 

but O’Connor ascribed his nh“g Months previously abou 
, which O’Brien had ^^de him an object of suspicion 

Stephens, and in this way had made mm 

to the people. . to procure arms an o 

M'Douall was accused of mat ^ ^^^^de m bis 

encouraging fighting in the s ^ ^as practically an 

defence lasted also for five ^ 

eiq)osition of the principles o treason took place in Mar 

Many of the great trials for bigb ^ mi- 

and April, x840. O’Connor was sentenced 
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,ec«vrf to hottis to . ?'„dp 

brr/s:r.or^£rri‘S 

f^HSisssa 

^,ta.o ■Ok.ch »oro °‘r dinptooo ot to 

trednion and gave most acrased George T>oTt 

anong to ttotag elate "toe^STd depeted^^* 

iom«f stood b«fore th« joiy »♦ tions of the Ch»rt>*t 

wottang men that the aodiena on the spint ol 

The wholesale arrests made great . Money «»* 

aaSco rf to Chart... »d "»o>to 

collected for the famaiesol the 

an« fund was started In spile of all this ^ j^js 

were barely sufficient to alloMate the 

involved O Connor dootedap^ o! thep eigat«*^*’°S 

Star to the support ol the armtwi men ^ to ohtat» 

did much for their arrested leaders and enabled 

»Ons ot the witnesses asa mst O 

who was employed as a «P«ttr «! f^ch at Maa<h^ 

In his deposiUons he stated that OBnen in (i) or^ 5 ^j 

on property divided land into throe n jjj,pjovable ^ 

valM Whnp™^‘^"® 5 ?'^ Zn«^ot the stenograpwr ^ 

by future improvements This . -on of values wh. 

Jterostmg It is word lor erort tn"^ «mt of 

Is giTen by OgUvie and whidi formed ^e centra^^ Og,Hn 
rttona Cp Nerikem Star April ix 1840 p 7 
Ettay 1781 pp so-t . 

^hoTthmStar Aptilxhandas 1840 



= OF CHARTISM ON literature ioi 

TLel^IUesoUne^orep— leaders 

teSved a pound a end of the 

Immediately after the ^ asitation and died i 
^vk Taylor "ed 'vUA Isoondny andl.R^o- 

space of tone. B , oersecutions.^ In 


space of time. Bnssey o „ She persecntions. In 

toe year 1839-40 R'd »«»'/>■'»»■ f as taken by 

Scclsvm, open J;'’ LiberlUcr. Tbeit P “ ..jj Chartist 

Vindicator, and Ao« Circular and Ei g 

toe cveeklies, Sccll.sh «»-«" ^ “ „.“otc of 

. Cirtoter- The latter aP^ ^ contained a pea 

-end of 1843 ; R (the rvorking daa* * “J also a 

materials for the tetory of ‘he '’i' fleWy. “« 

tlonary movements ance. In ^Sy edited 

sapporter of toe Lonln-' and rvas bnlhantly 

British Statssmte W year. „„atos 


British Statesman, +ve ust months 
by O’Brien in the la (Newcastle} , durrng p„rnierston’s 

The Northern j„„ toe organ of Lord P^^se 

Thomas 

David Urqnhait and Charre 
Attwood). ' 

k^r'TTPlt 


^UWODU;. * 

, 3._„est rrFFacis of toe end of 

cu jUm •• mote Thomas Caiiyi 
" Delirious Chartum, purpose • ; ’ , .a- .^sjtal 

1839, " wll the community to thm ^jonal 

forced the thinhing men of t m Slreads and 

question”^ The “ ^orne aloft on P^^J^r^igbts 

Petition, with its thepeopleby the fla®^ 6 the 

renderedglaringlyyisihletotb^^^F^^^ t tor« up 
of the nocturnal J ndition-of-England q ^ 

national o°nsci.nce toe ^““tnd ^33, impressed, befor ^ 
Stirring events of 1837. ^ 


« Thomas Carlym, 


IG 
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102 1 In a. liter^y 

‘■“S’t s“"rsr a<.« *■'' f .ton^ 

the purpose ol in%esti 6 ^^'^S was lb* no'C^ ^ 

-S SS?“r’.nti™r£ 

prolific »ur« ol eveiy lU »kat ca« ^ n^oral Gordon 
Ihfle she also detioonctt Socialism wiUi modi fo«e 

the last eRortotsalamcsenom f * esborU ^ 

and r«t sympathy However 

Church to work tor the wdlare of ^„g ,«th was Capd 

impotlanl wnter o! the P*"®! J! “ fiutionary ep« 

LoS lun who mi839 Ulare ol Chatty 

or PoJilical Rtsintralton « ”,„weics the triumph of 

It represents the growth theherows^^les a 

SocSist and political U^ur g«ius a P«‘ 

long essay te “Cts «horts 

of extraordinary powers whom he sterna 

implores to consult bis fame **» happing Tbehoo^ 

interests and turn his gifts to more patw^ circuUUOti 

had however by that lime b^ ^''^^^e’mU m German! 
Etnnt deals with the story of " dst of wh chthe 

but the conditions and the atmosphere m the nu ^st 

revolt 18 fought out are English umiersal suflmg« 

tapaaous and oppressing landowners fo freedo* 

democracy nationahsation of the land re\olti* 

or pmmtive Chnstiamty The spiritual leader 

a schoolmaster and Nonconformist preacher w 
^Quartirlf Revtrv vol 65 P 153 



rrrCCTS or CHARTISM OH LITERATURE xo3 
IRST EEFECTS or 

“ Faitt, UK SfP/i temyslcncs 

^csc ttiK VK '’"(“cod's simplKUy' 

“^!ir«s“rr“ ,. 

Ivl" d“.^d‘‘;« snd <.HF K0g» „.B., 

ritatol e«doslly unfolds his system o 
Then the young agita 6 

regeneration .^is theirs oi nght 
.. They u’ho ^ave tmlc God . 

To share it. and 3 ,j„ly ordained 

Sharing by ' ent ot labourers 

To make appottionmcm 

^nd judge all an impious name 

for l^^dl^/^^God-so be it resolved. 

is universal educa 

. He.U in impottanee ''“X Ss 

ti„„. svhich ehnn'Vr^vem themselves and supply 

to enable the people °o Q^inon. dibits little know- 

by labouring and shanng ^^ d^LC attention of the 

Thomas Carlyles directed ^ ^^^n,onplace 

ledge of the the working classes. X jt 

nation to the discon phra therefore, 

thoughts, clothed in P profundity, an j. readers, 

an air both with educated nei P P . ^gj.gst the 

not fail to render it f P^^.^g^^ture. It ^ectuals joined 

Chartism had- entered ^ tfprosecution 

thinking part of the P°P ^ of the tea ® t movement 

it. The gaps made in "^^gd up. The Ch^« g^er 

and imprisonment were capable th ^^^d 

subsequent to i839 lack of young men 

before." There was indeed n 



CHAKTIST revolt 

dd,ve, enlh®ust.c ”"^‘ei^!ul.oo'"i labour but «» 

„I govommenl a»d the „^es aud biogtapb'® 

obftcl uould bo gained by giu^ , Chartism g 

uL bubbles they skimmed ,o make pla" ^ 

a tnue ,n Its colours ,vaut ol md.I«"' 

other. But Chart™ ^.he^ ^ “ ’S 

■“r.‘S,w7"» ”»« "pTdoo.rCol^'d'f, 

the election ol earnest depute rrtipeeW 

was to be governed orthey 'NCieiP 

the teachings oi Socialism aonlication to the J 

These vsords are more suitable of *PP’'h,sieryof Chartism 

i8403i.di84athaiitoanyothetp^od»ahji 

At that t me the e-cpressioos Chartist Soc^ 

and working man were ol the orgn'^ 

standard of Chart sm was actually the starm jnpnscd !«’* 

t oLgmen Nevertheless «>* tS40 

.ntellectual adherents The ^orth AmenW 

driven many of the thinking^keis aiwy ^ ^ 

where they disseminated O^^es ^f^ugh Bronte^ 

agrarian reform wl ich they had a<^ Connor’s meth^ 

OBnen Many of them were repelled y otb^f* 

of agitaUon and returned to lo<^ sphe 

again jo ned the Anti Coro Law League mr,v,crncnt m t^® 

Among the Chartist leaders who joined tl m the 

period from 1840 to i84-» only Thomas Cooper { W 

preletl-ps d Emg.l.y • d».» 

self taught Chart sts be was next to Lovett 
md ,p , tusl mter By h s mdom.tnble > „d u«>‘j 

maker learned Utin Greek 'French Italian Heb ypated 

good English prose and poetrj though he nes .j^y Jlii 
h mseli from the literary inBoence* ol Carlyle an 
‘ Thomas Cooper Lt/i ed 1857 P 303 
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first EEFECTS of C procured Lim *e 

.en.a.UH= Utara^- "TS 

leadership for ^ from i845 4 a c^tempt 

Fe sided O rnence. for Cooper ^0 

in hotlr cases ..th g-f J^ent of O’Connor bmo ^ 
ior half-measures. As a ^ot got a 8 

opposition to brr^-^ ^ considerable - ^^rnent. His 

word for him. He P J , t^vo ^^Tliomas Carlyle, 

of 1842, and \vas sen ^ dedicated to T 1 

Ptirgaiory of ^^^,,^rds Coope^ ^ 

was mitten m pnson. f^ysical force. S ^ dge of 

absotata abaaiiomcnt of ihS " f 

bte,a,y n.aa : hU soaabsn. »as 

politics and pouoca ._ 

Utopian. taken from one 0 

The following stanzas a 

•rao— hearts are gloivmg 
Truth is growing Liberty : 

with tte ?*“ ,^„es ate qeolnnB. 

“^''Ha^Ttte «»P=‘ ■>< «“ 

freedom ''^^i v.-reathing 

sail, m 

For the day "ban 
Freemen shouting 

1 +u him that speaketh 

Now, she see e might ; 

Fearlessly oH r ^^^deth 

And she speede^ h ^Lt. 

Brethren on to 



REORGANISATION AND FLECTORAL POLlCt 

* — NATIONAL CRARTES ASSOCIATION (NCA) 

Ti E wpenence of the eaily yean of CliaiU^ 
leaders with the conviction that the loosely knit local 
tiors were not favourable to anity of action Orssi" ^ 
became a burning qacslion and occupied the attentioi' o ^ 
thoughtful Chartists About the middle of the year isf 
Chartist leaden entered into active correspondenc* 
subject — even the leaders who were m prison were » 

correspond or else found means to communicate thetr s'’ 

tl eir comradw— and on July ao 1840 S3 delegate* ffl«“ 
Ndlaads and the North of England met m 
Manchester la order to devise a plan of organisation * 
inference considered plans of organisation dra^ii np by 
OCoMot OBnen Bums M Douall and Benbow OWW^ 
was mainly m fasonr of strengthening the Ch'utist pr»* ^ 
tumuig the Norihern Star into a daily morning „ 

Morn ng Star he wrote wiU be spcaallj devoted to produc^^ 
a TOmplete change m the cucumstances of the working cJa** 

mduangit to return to agriculture 1 

O Bnra s plan hinged upon the formation of electoral associ ^ 
proposed to support Cl artism by o^*** ’ 
e erent trades Beobow s plan compnsing 23 
written p^es was declared to be unsuitable and svas not 
public. As we shaU see later on Lo. ett and Coll ns drew «P * 
^of organisation which was entirely based on eduatioiJ 


•NwkiraSto Jnly ,8 IS^o 
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rH..RTER ASSOCIATION l»7 

the national • 

The conference sat ro :— ^ ^qational 

0,0 loUcving P“P^° Bntoln k» Rodica! Relom 

Tho Chartiste oi io to obtan a Ra® 

Charter Association. It % i^nEdom. The 

of the House oi Common ^ Station are : the 

representation o secure such a gvery 

principles requisite P“^''^“ropIrty qualification 

right of voting d mind: no . V baUot ; 

21 years of . payment of ^ 

for members of pa • . ag giving to cac electors , 

aWsto of doctortJ to tho “ „„„obot 

tionate o! * joootnpUsh a« f '?v'"lmpIoyoa. 

annual elections. ...lonal means shall existing 

peaceable and cons grievances arising . ^ges and to 

' public meetings to di^ | Lons udH become 

Ltem. and to show tb« ^ g^^e. Pf P'^^?fa declaration, 


:;,ten.. ana to sLo'V « Aa pe^»“ 

paUtton parliament to “ aition oI =>e”.-”S,“' „„a con- 

members ol this asaocia P^^^'^^-’.a^cards of member- 

signifying their agree presented wi foch they shall 

stituUon, tvhen they sh^ be P 

. . , Vtp renewed h“ 


signifying their agreernen ted with c^ 

stitu^n, when they sh^ b® P t r 

ship, which shaU be renewe^^^^ shall 

each pay the si^ ° .^es of ten person , noimn- 

shall be formed into tiy shall colled 

meet -weeldy ; and on the execu i ’ , town shall be 

ated leader and appo^f ^ny per 'v®®^; ® o L plan of the 

from each member according to th P^ 

divided into wards ^ ^ j^onth a rne y delivered 

Municipal Reform A®';^Ldd when addresses f dl g^d 

of the sdd wards shall b® ^Lg,,ted. The le^ ^tate o 
and the society’s ^^^yLLing and report ab ^^t 

classes shall attend they Operate be nominated 

the dasses, m lawdu y^^gjon a coUecto shall 

meeting of eadi w^d tive, to "’^'^'^Lbers. And the said 

and appointed by y yy^tlie class membe the 

.pay the moneys coll money to Lch principal toum, 

collector shall hand • of the council. 

toNvn at the weddy meeting ot 



KEOBGAMSmON ABD BXCTOBAI. 

„cl«tos “ ‘"X «.d ■>>““ ““ 

cooacil shill m«t <>n“ "„ii«lcd toi loci' 1"'!““ ^ 
ippropmt.oghillll-''”»°'l’“"“‘^„, „( th« oiodtiitW 

•Si ilso «« thit tho f^'rr'gToio.o rfl bo 

<»t. At Iho bold 0 „d soBOb^ 

UVO of sovoo mohi^ l^ufTdiSrbo olotted by Ibo ob* 
yhi mtmbors ol 11 o oiocatiit M oiiipl'01’'“ 

lod shdl bo pud lor rwsoror ^ 

sairo .mo 1 m Uio Ch*""' 

pobteh 1 stilomon. ol oooo»U ooo. i "OO 

0. orgircibo. - ^liri^by bo 

y,m be S«n that the plan of and wa* by o'* 

conferenee po«<ss<J *■ c«Dtnl‘sng 

Tbc Chartist movarmt retain^ u>e nam 
AssoaatJon until the vtp a.leeates issued an 

At the clo«c of the confertoce the d«»sa'» -rt^iusat on 
,0 tho Cl B.1SB -bo *" '° 

to ,0Tt lor IB obiorts wittm ol iwipowf 

nod lonmis •“”* "^L^ly to snppot* ' 

and tho diSmooi o! ktio .lodge lod espooilly to Pl~ 

,m mtaaibets lor tho Chirtat P"" coBtades m 

Tho plio ol oigiBSit oo tms ippto'-rf by tn 

to coonuv bit oolj iboot „d olhor Ch«tt> 

The release ol Lorott CoUms MDoiml ooittribolod « 
leaders ebo had been sent to pnson m 1539 ^ 
reetve to eanse ol Chittctn in the ^ toi 

rented many towns in Great Bnlain be ^ Chaib’B' 

part m demonstrat ons. Thev: meetings ten martvrt 

The old hopes were arou*cd by the inspired s-o ^g^jjjtoth 

who exhorted their lol owets to perse\Tran« msi' 

unabated continnamcc of the stme,gle The jViAral pt*®* 

festo must have been con derable for ea-en the UDci 
could no longer ignore it * 

T« fi Ed xSwzk rS+o p 8il 



OTHER PLANS FOR ORGAWSATIOH xo, 

2._othek PtAXS FOK oJ i839 

During the last weelcs of the Chartist org^isa- 

0 -Men came tc the 6™ secret eocieties and cm- 

tions could only escape ® ^ their activity ^tedge. 

spkacles a they ““f oi P°““^ 

^ntary elections Chartists shonld 

Thetelore he proposed all parhameri ary 

their own nominated c opportuni y pj^g^^^se 

wherever possible, SO as to ^ Chartists should 

Z prindples ot the P^^ ^he ^ M 

attend election meetmgs ot aej^__ xesoluhons laid^.^ 

cessions “d “ove ^e x»'’‘““2d“Smn>ended the 

these meetings. The „ anisation and recom 
proposals to its plan of g ^ 

“I^Douall-s plan of wSnl men who 

ch“acter. ® tried «s 

already Chartists m Charily* the 

trades, to permeate ^ “gte, the has.B °f ‘"e a|^g,gUe 

SO that they should ev carried out o Chartist 

Organisation on these m j^anchester. Com 

extent both in London ^d districts dovm 

and trade press of i 84 ^ ^ Chartist 

end of 1842. In the Chartist P ^^ns called ^^gers, 
continually finding “f J^atters, of ioiners. of stoclung 

association of shoema-e . Tovett and Collins 

'‘'ie scheme of ^ tro 

washased on ^ponding Act branches. 

rvithin the limits of theCorresp isation witn 

he possible to rU a P^,„ 

milst in pnson at warA oi 

-Chartism,- '-‘f th« ®d -^'g,gg use 

vinced that above ev ry April i7- A. _ Avgust 20 , 

viaii, June 19, August a 
1842. 



Jib REOKGANISATION AND ELCCTORAL .POLICV 

kciingm education It was only because they ^ere unedited 

that they could {all into the bands o! an 0 Connor, an Altnwd or 
any other politraan of the noddle classes, who alhcd thraseh^ 
wnlb the ^^0Ihlns men for then own ends and became their J 
In a cuculai to Uie Chartists they declared ~ - 

" You must become your own social and political regcncra o 
ot you Mill never enjoy freedom You must be intelligent an 

moral, else no reioluboawiUhdp you Most of your gnei'ances 

are due to class legislation Our agitation has been hitherto m 
external one , we appealed rather to the senses than to ® 
mind Our public meetings have on many occasions been 
arenas of passionate iniecUie, party •‘pint, and personal id tx>, 
rather than public assemblies for ddibcration and discusswn. 
dissemination of knowledge and inculcation of principles, 
need political power to enable us to improve to any 
material condition, but w e need also sobriety and moral 
Systematic education is necessary ... On the strength 
these conwcUons we have dravm up our plan, which » ^ 
exclusive, but supplementary' to the Cbafti»t orgamaatioo* 
already in existence Our plan is to form a National 
for promoting Uie (>o!a<cal and social iraproveaient of thep«>p» 
Our plan » (i) To establish in one general body persons of 
aecds classes and opinions who are desirous of protnotifiS 
political and social iroprov enicnt of the people {z) To create M 
extend an enlightened public opinion in favour of the People 
Charter and by every just and peaceful means to seciu* ‘ 
enactment, so that the industnous classes may be placed w 
possesswia of the franchise — the inost important step to 
political and social reformation {3) To lyipovnt as many oussiw 
ones as may be deemed necessary to visit the different distrw 
toenbghten and organise the people. (.<) To cstabkdi circulatirS 
hbrarics from joo to 200 vr^omes each, containing fbe m* 
Uififut worta on politics, morals, sciences, and history 
pnnt tracts and pamphlets for oiculation ( 6 ) To erect 
halls or schools for the petite tbioui;hOttt the longdom. 

halls to be used durzBg the day as infant, preparatory, and hi» 

sellouts, iuch halls to have two plaj grounds, rooms for 



other plans for orgawsatioh 

where the 
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OTHEK- 

hot baths, la" "HS 

^"ht «tsl 

for the purpose oi sc ^ required for the education an ^ 

industrial schools, as association, 

support of the orphan petition belonged to such a 

members who signed the f per week, they wo^d 

association, and paying al^°'^\'‘"^portant objects every yeax_ 
be able to effect the ^'^ll^'^'^lXormal or industrial 
(a) the erection of 8o district halls o circulating libraries 

It £3.000 each, or together £240 ooo > ^ at £aoo a 

at £ao each, or together oi -o.ooo painpWe^^. 

year, or together £800 , per 1000, or together £7 > 

flyleaves every week at 15 ® ^ salaries. £700. ^ ^ 

(e) eapeases for printmg. to £a57.'8». 

£256,480. Since the inconi unforeseen expense, 

would be a small surplus of £700 ^ .^ge 

Lovett's plan therefore ", cf diffusing knowledge 

or^nate to the N.C.A., for .. .yorking classes. 

and of imparting education to th published the temp 

At the same time that these p headway among 

ance or total abstinence movem zealous apost e. 

Chartists. Henry Vincent 'was its tno^ 

English Chartist Circular bore t^ ^,j.^vard in 
Finally. Christian Chartists cam ^^urches and msti g 

Binningham, carrying Chartism O’Connor opposed 

Chartist ideas into .the Sunday ^^^jgtic activity from 
these efiorts and displayed great ] the 

prison cell at York, writing an „ He oppose^ 

Teetotal Chartism, religion, temperance - an 

policy of permeating Chartism ' J^cticle was directed 
knowledge. The greater par o 3ud knowledge ' 

Christian Chartism, whilst temp ^ 

‘ Lovett and Collins, 1841 • ° 

Ko. i6 ; Lovett, Life, 1876, p- -4 • ^otal abstainer, sine 
' A year later O’Connor beca temperance, 

the Chartists had declared in av 



II3 REORGANISATION AND ELECTORAL POLICY 

dismissed la a few seatences.' SooD, howc%'€r, he took up 
the cudgels against Lovett, who was bold enough to write 
against hero-w-orship. that is to say, against the 0 Connor cult 
and against exhibitions and to«dy meetings. 0 Coanot and his 
clique felt that the attack was directed agamst them, and 
regarded it as an attempt to stir up the people against them 
They stigmatised Lovett, Hethenogton, and James Watson ^ 
traitors and deserters, as tools of the Whigs and ol 0 ConncU. 
That Has quite sufhcient Dnlled by the AToftliern to 
regard 0 Connor as infallible, the Chartists la many localities 
passed resolutions hostile to the London leader of the Hortog 
men. Lovett mode no rejoinder. Hetbenngton was the only 
one to take up the gaunUet, but it only resulted m unpleasant 
recmninations, rendenng it quite impossible for the old m 
between 0 Connor and the London artisans ever to be heal^ 
0 Connor again turned to ’ the fustian jackets, blistered 
and unshora chins,” and instead of producing the proofs^ 
treachery of Lovett and his fneods wtoch had been demanded. 
0 Connor merely heaped suspioon upon suspiaon against his 

opponents* It was the old contrast betwocn the Indi agranin 

revolutionary and the intdbgeot section of the working classes 
of the metropolis O Connor bad learned nothing from 
tragK events of the latter half of 1859 He was again fuH ® 
boasting and threats of the invincible might and revolution^ 
power of the Chartists. A montfa alter Ins crossing swords 
With Hetlicnnglon, 0 Connor addressed the Insfa landlords as 
follows 

\S dl organised as we arc, yet all hope fading of such inuu®' 
diate soaal change as v,e look for, we shall be left no alternative 
by your rdosat but to expcnmcnt^isc upon your properties' 
My Lords and GcnOenica I We can rob you all m less than su: 
weeks, though you had the Court, the Lords, and the Commas^ 
with you, and having done so, you would bo thrown into rev'cJ'^ 
bon with the fundholder, the parson, and the usurer.” 

O Connor taed to convince the Insli landlords in this manntf 
•NcniimSlar.Ajwly. 1841. . Apni JO «vd *7 

* tbti , Stay and Jooe, 1841. 



■1—r 

charter^ In 184* in state ^ tlicv w®*® 


lot di^tisae" W P“P'fo amnmcdtnte 

oltatd ol OCe»™l 'Fo.s.ae.tli'.dbOT ^ 

ogauiit tte middle di»» ,teir *tet ml" 

Set. earn tot to to to f>P'' “ ^d soil. 

could aiiieoe Else to Vtoold Uiey t"' ^ ..the 

citoce alii to middle ^ Ute \'W 

coomels as ttmtoU ! s„, eal'ei^;‘®„ 

;tri^5v S'' Bdto 

addito themselves ' To l^ s»l>se<ni»tly opp- 

Hethenngton m a ^ to them •' IW 

In the mjdst ol aU order to arn'C at ^ 

UberalscalkdameetmgatUcds^^ 

standing ''tth the O "mmcI remmet ■niomp^^jcjEiBl 


aaoomiced RoebiicV tmioos. ■■■ o(^„dl_aU is- 
Cmslotd, Joseph '‘““““^^““lo.tedmthepmtoM, 
TOoibem ol Patliimicol s']" plme oo 5 ^^^ 

ol the People s Oiattej (ollosraB lesolotion — ^loto 

J841 Home moved to follosmoB ^^5 ol to „ 

•That to Eteal “nf ^c cooatiy ^ '“ZioS 

BiU to improve the ^ ^ iorthcr rtiaxm 

attain the end desired hy the • „{ this mcctmS 

thetelorebecome oeccsiB.y..im to opm m" „ oto 

the omled etio.ts ol all .donoem ooeM t« 1* ,W 

.a.t..r .»J9 -NWtooSe'J" 



KEO.GA.lS.TiO. 

to te ,jea oio< t» l»d 

«,hoh.dU.e»»^ »l®a ol 1“ 

jgimst the rniddl" da^ E^ U,5„ >»'“ 

^ ™ ^ itoi u-e .„ to r "^or,^ »* 

to bloody NVb'l? “ , Betto ^ 

„„toLto.*»Vfto^J^to»dl '^=““*oSo.o“ 

enemy tha^ oiasscs and this ^^tU»S ^ 

n-ode oI reasoning oetition. ^ „ft»ed {or ^ 

p:„bament lot a O-arUst ^t.t^ fopt^ 

p„,uoo! EboUl^ TbeUWn.- tJd 

by 0 Comot and to Jto _ j^pJoo »oito»8 nOT , j 
It .o. only to leaden «1 to w * 
o "““t • b.ted«.SO.f»" 


Hetoonstoniaopobbetn^lU^S^^^^^^^.i tbe 

opposed tbose obo a “oP^^ao 

I„ to mdst ol oil ^ ,„ om'O ot “ ^ 

Ubetds called a ineet« loUotog ai**'^^aa 

stoding oath to Fotooet Tboop>oo. 

onnoaoced Itoboel. Colond 1^^ coonell-““ 

Cnslort, Joseph «™“ ^^ petaled m to peo<>^ 

v^_ „i Parliament wleO had co-opw* ranoarj 


announced Roebuch OConneU-^^^^ 

°Z"S.‘.ssrto lono-^f^”:.^ oi to 11*^. 

'• Thai to peat eapetocnl »^e by ^ ^ 

BiU to iropro>e the . and a lurlhct reiotm b ^ 

attain the end opinion oi tlus 

therefore become necessary, it V greeted to 

to tool eSom oi tdltetoBOa oogM to be 
• CWOe Jelye. .»» • NCten. SU. !*» 



such a tathcr en.argc„>eat to ^ oUhe »«= 

country, and t>y ^vas 

classes of the people. general terms for h 

The resolution ^ Xladicals who ha Universal 

to promote a coali ^unreservedly in av^ Glasgow. 

“ScUattU^" U S; 

Collins and tlie Chris la resolution was.c ^^^^^^pnper 

and Lowery from Newcas ^^re gr^ meetings 

mously and then nf resolutions parliamen- 

bashet. where the ma^^ niter this the editor 

find their grave. , tNottinghani- ^tain Larpent 

taxyby-electiontookp ^^^^^^^^.^^^.nndidate ^ad a 

ol the Times, was the candidate. nrv and threw 

stood as the ^-sposal in this const^ 

number of votes at th election con jj 27. 

themselves heart and soul m .^rity of 278 votes ^ Ap 

Walter, who was returne ^ the .pj^e Chartists 

It was never knoivn_ Rreat sensation : {‘Sions! ” 

turned the scales, but it c^ n factor in j mrest in 

as allies of the Tories I ^ ^al and 

This event gave the .^hich became all th^^^^^ 

discussions of electoral p Q^ld not be P 1837 they 

a dissolution of sio« 1S30. ^ 

The Whigs had been at the ^ 

had' had no solid major V’ yyhigs- Presl 

frequently attributed to “ {^re imminent. this 

change of government \vete p ^,ett Peel, ” gate on the 
The Conservative ® „„ved a vote of cM 

feeling, and on June 5, 4 • , ^ to resign- government, 

governihent in Vs^threw down the ’^p^grence was held 

successful, and the Whig a ten effect a c otition to 

Before this resignation ha ‘ ^ tgs to 
in London of twelve a«tBt “^ion ,ne Ch^* ^ „ gat 
parliament in favour of the 1*® ,yg conference, 

M'Douall was the leading sp 


Ii5 



^ IWN COTRENTS OF THE EEUWD 

He might have Men’s Association. «ho 

of the International Wor 6 . ^ time making * . 

Marx at their head were the masses from th 

Sr3BESs£SS 

trade uiuonism. a penod ot social peace, 

The second phase is ^d the birth and 

lUiuor partnership with *^^^tnandncwiinioni5in 

'growth oi State andmumcipals^"; m 

1875 the lustre of Uberahsm began to ^ apparent 

,irs between 1880 suid >89“ ■“ ’ u/es m nunmS. 

m yea. .873 .»d .8,4 .FnesM b’S 

„i ™ek»E »e» .«<« E»ta.~-* „ . Iree 

ommiS events can» ^d 

had hot .ecored pro.pOTly P" lavooted y 

InteUve ool only ol tbo „al. teBMdl»> *' 

lortnn., lar60C.pdaloh*ed.»^»P'> „a.nly 

, halrt.es ol then po«.ssoni Fomgn ^ j y„, I. 
. Quoted la John Moelcya Uh «! Glo^ilone 

^ .%] ,oh. Meuley. 1. F»..l.«>y «“"» ’ 

October, x88z pp s33*-4* 
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LIBERAL LABOUR 

American and German, fostered by protective tariffs, was making 
'itself increasingly felt to British manufacturers and agricultural 
interests. Combination and mutual protection were gradually 
coming to be regarded as superior to the competitive sj^tems. 

The propositions of orthodox political economy were seriously 
questioned. Land reform movements grew in strength. The 
term Naiioiialisatioii was created. Socialist organisations 
sprang up i the Social Democratic Federation, founded by 
H. M. Hyndman, propagating the Marxian doctrine of class 
war; the Fabian Society, with Sidney Webb as its foremost 
exponent, trying to apply socialism to practical politics ; the 
Independent Labour Party, working vrith might and main, 
under the leadership of James Kmr Hardie, to discredit the old 
Liberal-Labour leaders, to imbue the younger trade unior^ 
oSicials with the spirit of socialism. They were years of a ‘ 
severe contest between liberalism and socialism for the soul 
of the working-class. 

.\s long as Gladstone was active, the socialist efforts met with 
little snccess. Gladstone, on whose mind the social criticism 
of the early ’forties had left an indelible impression,^ never lost 
sight of organised Labour, and whenever he saw it moving 
towards class warfare and socialism he spared no effort to lead 
it back to peaceful waters. He was the most potent personal 
force of liberal Labourisni. His influence among the trade 
unionists"was 'amaShg.'* And they received from him political 
recognition as soon as they became an indispensable part of 
Liberalism, that is, from i8S6. It was Gladstone who raised 
working men to tl^rank of Ministers, thus inaugurating the era 
whlc^l^ finally thrown open thejgates^ of the Cabinet to Labour 
,_leaders and socialists. The growing'^ strength bf'socialism and 
Labour politics since 1880 may be gauged by the treatment 
which prominent trade unionists and socialists received at various 
times at the hands of Liberal Governments. In 1834 William 
Godwin, the anarchist communist author of Political Justice, 
received an appointment as gentleman usher ; in 1849 Samuel 
Bamford, the Radical weaver and one of the leaders of the 
^ See supra. Part III., p. 140. 
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mode ol production, ^^i^cn Ibc masses (clt Ihia is to be the foad 
to their 'sdvation. bnt Mere loo weak to take their om mto their 
own haEd>. That penod was, according to Marx, the utopian 
stage of proV’tanan dcsclopmcnt It was the time of Robert 
Owen in Great Bntun, cd Founet ui France, of the establish' 
mer.t ol commurust coIckucs in Anvetica, ot many expenmeate 
with labour-exchangto and correnqr rtlotms. Thn Ltqpiaa 
stage was osercome thiOLgh the economic dcselopmcnt itsdL 
Wth the growth and expansion o£ the capitalist sj*8tera the 
M orking-dasa grew in numbers, strength, orginiiing capaaty, 
political importance, and self-eonstiousncss. Particularlj’ 
concentration of industry gave them the power to piralysc^ 
through mass slnkes. the whole labnc ol avilted life, and to 
make the whole society reahse that living Ubour-po«cf was the 
soul of the whole sooal sj^tem Uoreover, the development 
of the capitalist s^'stem itself called the productive forces into 
bting. axai created fonns of ladostnal orgarusation which rendered 
thetraiuitioatosoculismeasicrthaneierbcfoni. TheUtejuan 
stage was thus ovcrwme, and * scientific new of socwl develop- 
oicnts and socialist possbuhttes was gamed To intcxpretAlu* 
development and to bnng it home to the worJong ebss was 
the mission ol filarx To that mission he devoted ht. hfe ft 
wws his life-long endcav our to make tlie worlong-class con<ious of 
their power, aims, and means \Vhcnthcyhadgraspcdthat,they, 
impcUed by theu own interests and condiUona of We, must take 
jUp the task of achievirg socialism, thcj class war would lose all 
pettiness, ah hesitation, all halfway measures, and would 
assume the character of a stiaight-aunuig revolutionary struggle 
for their comj^te emancipatuiD, for economic freedom, and 


c<juahty of all 

The class war, far from being, as the Utopians thought, an 
unpcdimeat to socialism, was its most effiaent locomotive, ft 
was an integral part oi the process of history A 

glance at the evolution of European avihsation from the middle 
ages to the present tUy would confirm it. The feudal st^ of 
■ociety, impelled by its own ecraomic necessities, promoted 
trade and commerce, and gave me to a trading and coniinercal 
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sacrificed to the blind rule o{ supply and demand- Instead oi 
blind rule the Chartists had urged that production should be 
controlled by social foresight and humane considerations. 

' The Ten Hours Bdl was, therefore, tuit only a great practical 
measure , it was a victory of a pnnaple , it was the first tune 
that in broad dajhghl the pohiical economy of the middle classes 
succumbed to the political economy of the working class," A 
stdi greater victory was co-operative production undertaken by 
the despised ’* hands , they had shown, as Robert Owen had 
taught them, that the capilaUst was bj no means an indispensable 
factor of production At the same time capcncncc had proved 
that ciwiperative labour, if kept wilhm the narrow circle of the 
efforts of private workmen, vrould aever be able to arrest 
the growth m geometrical progression of monopoly, nor even 
perceptibly to lighten the burden of their miseries and wrongs. 
It bad, therefore, become the great duly of the workmg classes 
to tooquer political power and to make use of the machinery 
of the State to promote their interests. One element of success 
they possessed-numbers, but numbers waghed only m the 
natio^ balance of power rf united by combination and led by 
knowledge. This thought prompted the working men of different 
countnes who had assembled on September sS. t85.{, m public 
mcetingatSt Martin's Hall, to found the I W M A. Yctanolbw 
consideration had swajed that meeting If the cmaacipalion 
o! the working classes rc<iuired their intcrrutiosal coscumnee, 
bow were they to fulfil that great mission in the face of a foreign 
policy in pursuit of evil designs, placing upon nationalist 
and racial pre}udices and squandenng in piratical wars the 
peoples blo^ and treasure? "This has taught the working 
classes the duty to master the mystcncs of international politics, 
to watch the dijJoniaUc acts of their respective governments, 
to counteract them, if necessary, by all means in their power, 
and when unable to prevent, to assemble m simultaneous 
demonstrations and to vmdicate the simple laws of morality 
and jastice, which ought to ^vern the relations of private 
mdividnals as veell as th^ mtetcourse of nations. To fight for 
such a foreign policy forms a part of the general struggle for 
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Robert Hart\rell \V Randall Cremer George Howell but alter 
iJ- e pasoiTf ol the second Retoim BiU the BcitxsJi ntuota graduallv 
withdrew their support althou^ the General Council of the 
I W M. contained up to the end a majonty of Bntr>h members. 
The affiliation of many French Swiss German, Belgian, Itahan, 
and Russian organisations turned the congresses into arenas of 
wamr^ doctrines and sects whudt whilst m general agreemrat 
as to the socialist aim, were at lo^erha*^ with regard to pdxy 
and nieUiod tho mam dcai-age being the quesboo of poxlia 
nentansm Mar* and his adherents adi-ocated parhamentaiy 
jClion while many of the French, Italian Spanish, and Russian 
rEprescataU\eS were either for «\'olutioiiaiy economic actum 
or secret conspiracies for the putpcr=e of msunectioiu Marx 
himself va emphaaisirg the saipenonty of econoTiies to politics 
and in attempting to permeate (be woiiacg classes with the new 
that the real scarce of all social evils was the mottopol) of the 
laejas of preduetJon ccelnbutfd tc theatran'gthaa 

mg of the anti parUameotary tendenaes that existed among 
the Owcsiles Proudhonitcs and Anarchists. His economic 
isterpretatiOD ofhtstoiy was of course, the chief reason of his 
strong leaning towards economic actum but the idea prevalent 
at that tune that the fadure of Chartism was mainly due 
to its onc-sided political agitation must also have induct him 
to redr^ the balance by gtit. g increasing weight to theecocomic 
and sooal sideof theLabourmovemest. Mar:* wws undoubtedly 
I an advocate of revolutionary trade unionism as may seen 
from a resolution which be drafted for the congress of the 
{ W U A held at Geneva ui lS66 — 

Tr^de t/wwjw.— (r) Capital is concentrated social power, 
whereas the workman poascsse* nothing but his individual labour 
power ThecontiactbctMeco Laboorand Capital can, therefore, 
not be based on equitable cooditm&s even in the sense of 
a society which ranges the possessors of all material condibons 
on one side, and the living prodi^Uve forces on the other 
The only sooal power on (he side of Uie workmen is their number 
This power o! ounbere however is dispersed Znd weakened 
through discord The dopemon of the sooal power of Labour 
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selfish inter«U, are working for the manapatioo ol the down- 
trodden iwllions " 

The heroic and social revoluUoaaty part which Marx a&igned 
to the trade unions as the centres of economic action, and the 
subordination of parliamentary action as a means, were eagerly 
accepted by the anarchist and anti parliamentary adherents of 
the I \V M A , who soon chnunated the subordinate means and 
laid stress on the mam propositions. The result was an cver- 
deepemng and widening conflict between Marx and his fnends, 
on the one hand, and the Proudbonitcs, Owenites, and the 
Anarchists on the other And when, in the course of the con* 
troi'-my, the theoretical considerations and diQercnces were 
lost sight of, and suspiaoo, obloquy, and vituperation became 
the main weapons of the two opposing camps, the conflict broke 
out in all Its fury and shattered the frail bark that had been 
launched in September, 1864. The various soaetlcs composing 
the IWM A separated and led for seieral >ears an obscure 
existence until they completdy disappcand 
Ihe British Section bsued, in March, 2S73, a manifesto, which 
was quite in hannony with the Address wiuch Man bad wniten 
m 1^4 but vnth the following addition of pnnoplcs “ The 
produce of labour ought tobdong tolhe producer; the brother- 
hood of Labour should be the basis of society , the workers of 
all countnes should unite for the eoianapation of Labour and 
for the abolition of all class role , Labour is of no conntiy, for 
everywhere are they suflenng from the same ewls The roam 
lesto was signed by George Bennett, J T Blair, Alex Clark, 
Thomas S Sanders In July. 1872, a national congress was held 
at Nottingham to consider the political situation and to adopt a 
definite programme lor the federation It was resolved to form 
a new political party, by means of which the workcK could 
achieve their emanapation A programme, drawn up by John 
Hales Tytcr, andG B Clark, contained the followmg demands , 
adult silage , proportional represontation , free, compulsory, 
and secular cducatfon — primary, secondary, tedmical. and uni- 
I’ersity , disestablishment and disendowmcnt of all State 
Churches , abolition of heieditaiy titles and privilege and of 
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It reached lU higbwatcr maik in 1874. when twelv e Labour candt ^ 
dates were put forward, of whom, however, only the mmers* 
leaders. Alexander Macdonald and Thomas Burt, were successful 
The Liberals suffered defeat, and the Conservatives formed a 
Government under the leadership of Disraeli, who earned a 
trade muon bill which satufied the organised working classes. 
The League then declined, but the Trade Union Congress con- 
tinued to pass rcsolulwns for the increased parhameatary repre- 
seutatioQ of Labour Theae resolutions became hardy annoal> 
which were moved and earned mechanically At the general 
election of iSSo three Labour candidates were successful • Burt, 
Macdonald and Broadhurst 

At the Trade. Union Congress in 1885 the idea of forming x 
Labour Party was revived During the years iSSt to 18S5 
Social Democratic Tcdcration, the Tabian Society and the 
aocialiit League had coma into existence and agiUtcd m favour 
of soaaluim Tlie mdustnal depression also gave nse to much 
dissatisfactioR ut the ranks of Labour These influences com- 
bined to create a desire for a more wgorous attitude ol Labour 
in Parlumenc. In iSSd when aa many as ten working mea 
sat in Parhatnent, Uic Labour Electoral iVsKxaaUon was formed. 
Its pnnuplcs were formulated at the Trades Union Congress of 
1SS6 by T R Thtelfall in the followuig resolution — 

" This Congress views with satisfaction the growing intelligence 
of the masses to recognise In ihdr onanopation the power they 
possess to demand the uwhenabte tight of men In ruaking laws 
to w hich they have to subscribe , and in order to give practical 
eflect to the various resotutioos passed at previous Congresses 
on the question of Labour Representation It vs essential to form 
an Electoral Labour Committee which shall act m conyunctioR 
with the Paihamcntary Committee, the Labour Representatives 
in tht Uoiuc of Commons, and the (nends ut Labour Representa- 
Uoa throughout the cooilfy," 

la the same molution ThrtlfaU gave an outlire of such an 
orga'uaUon, and (he whrde was earned by an overwhehniig 
ouiottly The {.about Electoral Association worked from the 
oauct in o,cjuxtiou with tU laUial orgawwiiwns. oppouag 
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Marx appeared m Enelish raonthty magazmes. one m fawur oi. 
the other m opposition to, h« doctrines. Hie fonner was written 
by E, Belfort Bax, who, from his wtercourse with the refugees of 
the ParuComnmtie and from astudyof the CapUdl, had embraced 
socialism At the same time Henry' i^Hyndman b^an the 
study of the French edition of Cajitial, which bad been recotn' 
mended to him by Butler- Johnstone, the Turcophde and Comer- 
vative member of Pailiaiaent. He lost no tune in making the 
personal acquaintance of its author and often paid him v^ts 
m order to obtain further instruction from him by word of mouth * 
The impression which Mands vieoroos intelicct made on Hjnd- 
manwasenormous and hasprosedindehblei on the other hand, 
the impression which Hyndman left on Marx was anything but 
favourable And this was doe to the following circumstances 
Marx, in his waj. was a proud mental artstocrat, having been 
descended, both on tus^tcmal and matcroal sides, from a long 
line of Rabbis and Talmudic scholars of great repute, and he 
was related, by mainage. to the high Pru^tan bureaucracy, his 
wife being a Baroness Von Westfhaleo, a sister of the Prussian 
Home Secretary of the same name, and related to the Argyle». 
Likewise, lus retolutionary past and severe persecutions at the 
hands of the Prussian, French, and Belgun Goi emments, were 
not calculated to assuage his temper Finally, his enoncous 
erudition and sxiahst ptoneenng work gave hun a strong feeling 
of personal supenonty The late Professor Edward S Be»Iy> 
who had known bun since XS67, tedd me, in a conTeisation I bad 
with bun in the winter of 1902, at St Leonard's, that "Marx was 
a walking encyclopaedia, in knowledge of history, economics, 
and philosophy, basing had hardly any equal " And Bcesly 
said that, after Marx bad the temerity to tell him that Comte, 
as a thinker, was lery inferior to HegeL To that proud, self- 
coasaous intellect. H j’ndman came, aa a you:^ Roman patncian, 
a {rtjing to the tnbunate, nn^t halt come to a poor expatnated 
Greek scholar, say a Polybios, to learn something from him about 
HeUeaic conunuaist moveni«its, and to use this knowledge for 
*H. U. Hyodmaa. Rt€< 3 T 4 o! tat Aii-fniurtna Ixit. VoL t, p sW 
A *43 C/ Sotge a Bru/arrar#/ Stuttgart 1896, p 180-81 
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spem years of labour on the writing of Capital ; no am^t 
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ating its main ideas or from searching for some recondite quota- 
tion winch might support them. His whole being came finally 
to be bound up with the fate of his book; any one who 
disregarded it was sure to be looked upon by its author as a 
know-nothing or a weakfing. 
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Alter the publication ol his Eiiglaml for All, Hyndmaa bad no 
chance 'aith Marx, En^ds. and their fncnch. He was not 
long in perceiving bis iiusUl.e or in attempting to remove it 
In 1883 be wrote hia best book, TVU HiUorteal Basts 0/ Sactaltsm, 
a comprehensive study on the ongm ol capitalism, the Labour 
movement and soaalisni ftinn the fiitcenth century down to the 
mneteenth. He quoted Marx. Engeb, Rodbertus and the whole 
deiman school al saaahscn, but the brestdi between him and 
the Geiman Marxists has never been completely repaired A 
certain soreness has remained on both sides, which has sometimes 
been aggravated by the general lack of mental sympathy betwen 
EnghsWen ^d Germans StiU. it is due to Hyndman that 
Marxism has found some footing on Bnti&h soih For, although 
Webb, Shaw, and &(oms have also been more or less influenced 
or rather stimulated, by the wntings of Marx, it was Hyndman 
who became bis English discipte and spread his views in season 
and out of season t and even created an orianisation which is 
based on the doctrines of Mane. 

For this u-ork H>'ndfiun was severely taken to task by the 
^Korieriy Reatm in a paper 0/ remarkable ability, the vntee of 
which treated Hyndman as an incendiary * But a Catihne he 
never was For all his Marxism and in tprnfitin n atism, he has 
remained what be was m the 'seventies — a patricmi, aspiring 
to the tnbiuiate, a sort of an English Tibenus Gracchus, 
exhibiting the same charactcnstics as his Roman predecessor, 
who, according to the desenpUan of Applan, was a patriot, burn- 
ing with zeal to see all his countrymen, the saons of a great rat^ 
vrell fed, well housed, and warlike, having a stake in their 
vrorM wide Empire, the boundaries of which they should be 
prepared to defend and to extend.* 
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old and the new school, for he was, as he r^tes la h^Mo- 
bxoifaphy, *' a nund alwaj-s pressing forward, equally ready to 
Icam either from hts own thoughts or from those of others, 
and he learned a good deal from F renc h soctahsm. His mental 
crisis was caused by reading its wisrks as well as those of CMote. 
tod &)mte hanscli was under '■cry great obligation to the 
socialists,* he havar^ been the cnllabofator of St. Simon. John 
Kusfcins Unio i«f and Uutura Pulterts were undoubtedly 
the effect of hasmg for a tune been associated with hlaance, 
Kingsley, and Ludlow m the ‘fifties ; his social ccononuc sermons 
led in the same directioa. though to a more definite goal than. 
Mdl namely, to the sobonlmat mii of t he , *Pdi*''*dual - to 
<ioacty. the substitution of ««r\ice jind co-opcratiaa m 
the place of individual gam and competition. Qiffe Leslie, who 
leurruid from the Gexmaa historical school, teas befriended 
by Uili. David Sjtne by Le^. while Ingram, a Comtut himself, 
tned to view the history of pobtical economy from the standpoint 
of his master Many of these impulses and currents operated 
{on Arnold Toynbee. CaiuuAgfaam. Ashley, FoxwelLHewias* and 
'Alfred Marshall, who attempted to create a BnUsh school of 
economic history.directcd against the orthodox pobtical economy. 
The latter pouvt is the commou measure of all those factors men- 
tioned above The nse of this movement in all its ramifications, 
which took place in the United Kingdom (Leslie and Ingram w ere 
Inshmen) between 1S60 and 1890, would well deserve of «pc<aal 
treatment,* but we cannot do here more than mdicatmg thtoe 
features which are relevant to our subject. 

Comte was introduced to the Bnti^ public by the indeiatjgabte 
Miss Harriet Martineau and G H Lewes. But it was J. S. Mdl 
who brought Comte's influence to bear upon political economy. 

‘ CL Allred ^larslla^, prtnttpJtt of CfonomKS, thud ediUoa, p. ^ 

* Professor W J Ashley, is» tus Addfeu to ifce Bntuk Auc^ahon 
at l.e!cester, Augast i, tgaj. made such an attempt, bat «t b verv 
meagre and imsses the histoncal Rgmicance ol the movement. I 
am told that Professor Pax«^at9D published a paper on the subject 
in the Quarterly Joumai of Ecoaomits, Dostoa, 1B87. but I could not 
get It. 
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> While studiing the Cours dc Philosophic Positive he could not 
"but be struck by the sneers of its author at the futile and scholastic 
.squabbles of the political economists, on the one hand, and by 
Itis treatment of economics as a department of social science, on 
the otlier. Jhil found there certain ideas which reminded him 
of the Germano-Coleridgian school,^ as well as of Richard Jones. 
Corate showed him human society in a process of evolution, in 
which the various groups of phenomena were connected with one 
another, so that changes in one group led to modification in other 
groups. He further taught him that tlie path of social reform 
lay in the subordination of life to etliics, in the training of the 
S3nnpathetic impulses, which, by the way, also, Adam Smith was 
quite aware of, when dealing not with material wealth, but wdth 
moral sentiments. Tlie English Positivists, a very conservative 
body, were spreading the same views. 

The German historical school, partly from their organic view 
of social development, partly from an antipathy against modern 
industrialism and unrestricted competition, — im antipathy which 
ori ginated in their veneration of ^e State as the supreme moral 
authority in sojcM'’ life,'" was'averse from the classical English 
political' Economy and turned to the analysis of the diverse 
forc^' which operated in the various periods of the civilised 
nations, and which gave rise to social probl ems, le grilative acts, 
and political arrangements. Social relations, according to"that 
school, are not a natural phenomenon, but the creation of human 
volition and controlled by the ethical concepts and view's of man 
under various historical conditions. This school, for the purpose 
of strengthening the weak and keeping society together, favoured 
social reform legislation, corporate or State organisation mth a 
view to prevent society being atomised or broken up by 
conflicts. 

The three currents of thought — Christian socialist teachings,'', 
(as spread fay Rusldn), Comtism, and German ethical and his- 
torical economics, converged in the 'seventies of the last century 
and affected Bntish economics in two ways. 

The one effect was the revival and prosecution of historical 
1 Cf. supra. Part II., p. 272-73. 
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and social studies^ to which, in the United Kinfidom itself, Jones, 
Mairc, and Stubte had unparUda strong impulse 
nmg of the ’aghties witnessed the puhhcation of Canmngharo's 
Gtanth of Engliih Iti-Iustry and Commerce, Scebohra’s Viilogi 
Commum/>, Hyndman's HiilorxaU Basts ef Soetaltsm. Toynbee's 
Indusirtal Revolution, Belfort Bax's and William Moms’s 
Socidiism Ils Croj^th and Oulcomt, Booth s London Lift, leading 
up to the Webbs' Hutor^ of JJrifisA Trade Unionism, Industriai 
Demoerocy, and other historical and social studies, connected 
eiUicf with the Fabian Soaety and the London Scho<^ of 
Economics or with the socialist tnos'cmcnt ui general. 

I The other oScct was a new tcndcn<^ in British economic 
/theoiy, which endeavoured to ^throne the orthotlox politi cal 
I economy The foremost rcprcscoUUvc of the new tendenqf was 
Chfle Le«lie . whose acute InUEect and great Icanung predestined 
him to do for the new scboid what Adam South had done for the 
old one He was, however, prevented by bad health frojo 
achiemg hu pttfpo«< He only left a collection of cssajs and 
some papers ui the Fotlnighdy Raiev, all ol them exceedingly 
su|gesUveandstunulaung ^IQa kaduig idea was ** The wholj 
economy of cv ery oation . u the result ol a long evolntson 
m wiuch there has been both continuity and change^ and of 
which the economic side is only a particular aspect or phase. 
And the laws, of whidi it is the result, must be «ought m his- 
fwjf" * He saw the time coming when democratic legislatioa 
w ould intervene in ducctions not la accordance vntb the doctrines 
to which the interests of the great capitalists and landowners 
were attached. Ide as of sogaLobliga tiop would piay a niuth 
greater part in the economic sphere than they have ever done 
since Adam Smith based a complete ccononuc code on the 
dc^re of every man to better his own condition.* ^ 

A more systematic attempt to formulate the views of the new 
tendency was made by Davwi Svm e. a fnend of Gi 2 c Leslie- 
Hs leading idea is * ” The (vdd) economists insist that the 

Lefihe. Essays m Pot and Moral Phtlasopky, DubUa and 
Loudon. 1879 p 227 

* Id^ roTtnighlly Jletsrip Nmetaber, 1881 pp 658-^ 
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depnved of a portion of their property and freedom and w eaietied 
in their uutuUve On the other band, the earth was not made 
by man, but given to RianLmd for the benefit of ah, and was 
therefore the proper source of taxation Trade and industry, 
hberated from the tcicubus of taxation, would then be able freely 
to develop to the advantage of the whole nation ^ 

Dove’s theory implies unreslnctcdcoropehtioa in manufacluie 

and commerce , freedom from taxation for the nuddle and 
working classes , and inviolability of pnvate property as the 
product of personal efforts It resembles lo its results the 
doctnne of Thomas Spence, and it entirely anticipates Hemy 
George’s schemes 

la the pOst-Chartist period land reform vras increasingly 
popular wth Liberals, Even Herbert Spencer, the most anh- 
soeiahst of all political and evolutionary philosophers of the 
second half of the mneteenth century, could not shake bunself 
free from the&e ideas* Id Reynclds't Nevsp^pe^, Erenterre 
O’Bnen published from tune to time, until his death (xSfil)' 
articles on land refonn, uhich were collected by his disaples 
and pubbsbed in ifiS5 under the title Rut and Progress oj 
, Human Stsv«y And to the present day the doctimes con* 
cenang taxation of land values, nation alisanon of rent 
and even of the land have found zealous advocates among pohti- 
aans and reioimejs who decline to have anything to do with 
socialism. In the Land Tenure Reform Association, founded by 
kfiU in iSyo, many of the most prominent Liberal theorists and 
pohtiaans woiLed together wath soaal reformers and members 
01 the international Wotking Men’s Assooation, as may be seen 
from the following names Professor Thorold Rogers. John 
Jlorley, Sir Henry rawceti, Peter A Taylor, M P. Professor 
Caimes.ProfessoraiffeLe^e.SirCliarIesW Dilke. Alfred Russel 
Wallace.CoweUStcpneyfTreasureroithel WM A ), W Randall 
Cremer (first secretary of the I W iLA ), George Odger, Benjamin 
Liicraft.T Mothcrshcad, Jtiinktesloa. Abo the last mentioned 
four Labour leaders were monbers of the I W iLA., and repre- 


I Patrick E. Dove, Settnet 


«t POitiM, *850, Vol t, P 587 
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I —THE DEMOCEATIC FECHRATIOM 
Ih the history of the soaalisl resns'al since iSSowe has e assigned 
one ol the loreroost places to Henry M Hyndman. He 
has been the first to unfurl the banner that had fallen from 
the hands of the Charusis and the leaders of the International 
WorUng Men s Association Hi> leading ideas ate the result 
of the teachings of Karl Marx Bronleire 0 Bnen and Benjanun 
Disraeli all anti liberal and anU-capitahst and these ideas have 
been operating on an intensely English mind in revolt against 
commeicul sm His orgaiuung activity began in tSSi when 
he had many meetings and confeieoces snth vanous well knovm 
men and wotnen «hocn he thought to be la sympathy wth his 
oivn aspirations orin rcioltagainstofScial Libcrshsm Hemet 
Trofessor Eda ard Spencer Bcesly Helen Taylor (the stepdaughter 
ol J S Mill) Joseph Couen Herbert Burroivs and several old 
Chartists and members of the 1 W M A. Some of them entered 
into relations vnih the Radical working men s clubs and Irish 
associations m London and finally deoded to fotm a new Party 
It was with thus objective m view that Hyndman wrote his 
Engian<f/or All — a manifesto embod>uig the pnnaples of English 
democracy It was first publi^edinjune, t8Si and republished 
three months later m a cheap popular edition It distinctly 
points towards soaal democracy It Is written with 
ability and vene asdit reveals theauthora^ a senous pohticiam 
actively engaged in fomiicg his own opuaon on all the leading 
pohbcalquestionsof the country Hie aulhorwasconsaousthat 
the task he undertook was difficnlt and that it demanded many 
sacrifices , but be thought that the cucumstantes were favour- 
a46 
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leg-slate in a liberal st liC — meant yieldins bat was absolutely 
necessary to popular demands in the assured hops of whittling 
them down to Uior lowest imrumum, so that the fleecing oi the 
people might never come to an end.‘ 

StnclJy considered, this aiguraent ts directed not only 
( against parhamentary action, but against estry kind of reforto 
short of revolution. It may be applied to factory legislation, 
to social insuraace, to tnde uniorusm, and generally to all measures 
that arc aumng at amelioration. ^The error into which Moms 
fell lay in regarding society as a mcchanicai contrivance a»l 
reform as a sort el patching up ni some defective parts of the 
machine This mode of viewing soctiy aDows of no other 
remedy than the complete removal cd the old machine and its 
replacement by another of a quite different patlein In reality 
society IS not a mechanical contrivance, but a living organism 
in constant change and development, an organisation 
capable of being developed into a higher form by legislative 
and other measures granted to a new class ruing in importance 
and power in soaety ) At first Uie influence of -such icforms on 
1 the soaal structure may be iropcrcepuble, but with tho increase 
of the quantity of reforms the ^terabon m the quality of soaety 
grows apace, until it amounts to a levolubonary charge visible 
to all Great soaal upheav als which are designated rev oluUons are 
the eSect of the inrush of economic and ethical transfona-' 
abons into the region of politics, or of the peremptory demand 
of a large porbon of the nation to give legal eflcct to them and re- 
distnbute political power accordingly The real revolution 
had been going more or less silently for a long bnie anterior to the 
upheaval, but, as it had been split up in particular changes 
and refotms effected dunng long intervals, there wa» no cons der- 
able re s i st a n ce to its growth The revolution, in its dramabc 
or sensational form, is bat an attwnpt to add up the parbcular 
changes and refonas and bnng out the sura totaL Xbfi-xeyp^’i' 
tionaiy chapter oi a reform docs not depend on its volume and 
sweep, butpnits Rectum and nature In our time, for instance, 
any reform is revolutionary wbiidi tends to strengthen the 
^Commsnwrdl, iSSj, p. 6r 
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for the great majority He clearly that, so long as 
men are in thrall to the mdustnal system there could be no 
good art and no good life for the mass of the people. Perhaps 
he did not sec so dearly the way out— that ivas less his business. 
What he did iras to put dearly before the woildthe baseness and 
iniquity of industrialism, and its pollu tin g effect on avihsation 
despite the increase of material Health He wanted passion- 
atdj that the things men had to nuLe should be worth maiing 
a joy to the maher and to the user " Those «ho desire to under 
stand Mom-j should start with reading his Hopes and Fears for 
Alt, ' in which he set out dearly hu conceptmn of the relation 
of art to the sooal system " Then let them read the Dream of 
JoJm Ball, a message of a free England, in which men count as 
comrades and not as ' bands " in a profit mating system 
Moms, more than any other prophet of revolution, " is of the same 
blood as national guddsmea freedom for sdf-eaprcssion, freedom 
at w ork as well as at leisure, freedom to sen e as w dl as to enjoy 
—that IS the guiding pnoaplc of hi» hie. Or as Moms sang 

Ours Is the host that bears the word 
Ho master high or loto^ 

A lightning fiame, a sbeansg sm>rd, 

A stonn to oserthmvr ‘ 

Moms's inSucncc, as we see, is stiU active ; it is being Idt 
among the Guild Socialists, the Church Socialist League, and 
literary men who are indmed towards sociali»ni, IiLc Glutton 
Brock and John Dnnkwatcr 

3. — TltE SOCtAt. DEMOCRATtC FEOERAnOV 
The S D F began its career m 1685 as a small group, unpaired 
by the defection of the men and women of the Socialist L^guo. 
and jamediately threw itself mto the fray of parliamentary 
action in spuc of its numencal and financial weakness The 
political situation of the country appeared most favourable 
to this altitude , the dissolufim of paihament and a general 
I G D IL CcAo. Ssif CosemineHl in /njustry, thrfd editjoA PP 
ito-il 30s (BtU A Lotiido^ 1917) 
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election were imminent. In the previous year the agriculturaJ 
labourers had obtained the Irancliise ; the Gladstone Cabinet 
whicb had directed tire affairs of the country since 1S80 had lost 
much of its prestige on account of the Irish unrest and the Egyp- 
tian war ; the Radical wing of the Liberal party was in open 
rebellion. The end of the old Liberal period, which had become 
apparent since 1880, was now an established fact. Neither the 
Conservatives nor the Liberals, for tire most part, had any 
clear idea as to their future policy. Disraeli was dead, and his 
place as leader of the Conservative party was taken by Lord 
Salisbury, who was essentially a Whig. .The Liberalism of old 
had been so completely victorious tirat there was nothing more 
left for it to do. and it had tlierefore to disappear from the 
political arena. What, however, was the Liberal party to do ? 
The only politician who had an answer ready was Joseph 
Chamberlain, the member for Birmingham and the idol of his 
fellow-citizens, just as Thomas Attwood was in his time. In 
August, 1885, Parliament was dissolved. Chamberlain started his 
agitation and delivered aggressive speeches on social reform. 
Liberalism had to be set on its legs again by means of a popular’ 
programme. Inequality in the distribution of national wealth was 
the chief evil that had to be remedied. Free and universal educa- 
tion ; a graduated income-tax ; land reform ; the transformation 
of the agricultural labourers into owners of small holdings ; an ex- 
tension of municipal self-government in order to facilitate the 
enactment of these reforms by the municipalities ; Ireland also 
would have to obtain a scheme of local autonomy. Lord 
Salisbury expressed alarm at this programme and dubbed its 
author “ Jack Cade.” Indeed, Chamberlain's memorable 
" Ransom " speeches were reminiscent of natural law doctrine. 
The whole country was in a state of excitement. 

To high-spirited politicians like Hyndman and Champion, 
the state of affairs seemed to be particularly propitious for the 
S.D.F. to come forward as a political factor. Both of them 
attempted, first of all, to negotiate mth Mr. Chamberlain, but 
he bluntly refused to consider their suggestions. Thereupon 
Champion applied to his friend, Mr. Hudson, the soap manu- 
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Nineteenth Century, working at the same time for the creation of 
an independent Labour party. The rise of tire New Unionism, 
which may be regarded as one of the results of tire ferment of 
1SS6 and 1887. favoured such an idea. In 1S89 Champion placed 
at the disposal of the dockers' strike his military knowledge of 
deploying and exercising large bodies of men and posting of 
sentries. He edited the Labour Elector, to which he gave a sodal 
conservative tendency. In tlris he rvas influenced by Maltman 
Barry, a Conservative disciple of Karl Marx and a writer of 
ability and great savoir faire, who was never appreciated at his 
true value by Iris party friends.^ Champion left England definitely 
in 1894 and settled in Australia, where he has been active in the 
interest of social democracy. 

Still, the year 18S7 was remarkable enough. Its stormy 
events suggested to the Wcsimmster Review the following 
thoughts ; “ The community should address itself to the great 
social questions which every day are knocking more loudly 
at our doors. The ‘ convincing statistics ’ of official optimists 
like Mr. Giffen betray a significant miscalculation of the factors 
and forces in modern society. It may be true, as he is always 
telling us, that there is not more poverty or misery in England 
than there used to be. But he omits to state that there is 
infinitely less disposition on the part of tire poor to put up with 
their poverty. . . . This movement is common to the whole 
world, and in this coimtry has been largely forwarded by the 
agitation of the S.D.F., which the general public has alternately 
ignored and gone into panics over. The effects of the agitation, 
however, are too patent by this time for it to be sneered at or 
suppressed." The paper relates further how Champion was 
invited by the Church Congress to lecture before them on social- 

^ In igo3. on the occasion of the London Trade Union Congress, 
Mr. (later Sir) Randall Cremer and M. Jean Longnet introduced me 
to Maltman Barry. On my question as to his opinion about Marx, 
he gave me the following reply : “ As a Conservative, I dislike 
naturally three things : Atheism, the Jewry, and Germany. Marx 
united in himself the three. Yet, when I stood before him, 
listening to his words, I forgot my idiosyncrasies and I had but one 
feeling — veneration." 
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4. — PROGRAMME AND ELECTORAL POLICY OF THE S.D.F. 

Tlie federation has had two programmes since its foundation. 
The first, which was adopted in October, 1SS4, ran as follows : — 

Labour is the source of all wealth, therefore all wealth belongs] 
to labour. The object of the S.D.F. is the establishment of aj 
free society, based on the prindples of political equality, withi 
equal social rights for all and complete emancipation of Labour.' 
Our demands are : all officers or administrators to be elected 
by universal suffrage ; legislation by the people ; abolition of 
the standing army ; establishment of a militia ; the people to 
decide upon peace and war ; free, secular, and compulsory 
education ; free justice ; Home Rule for Ireland and the 
Colonies ; the production of wealth to be regulated by society 
in the common interest of all ; the means of production, distri- 
bution, and e.vchange to be declared as collective property. 

This is followed by the programme adopted by the Democratic 
Federation. 

The programme has been extensively amended since 1893 
and took shape as follows : — 

Object. — Collective ownership of the means of production,^ 
distribution and exchange managed by a democratic State in' 
the interest of the whole commonwealth ; complete emancipa- j 
tion of labour from the domination of capital and landlords ; 1 
establishment of social and economic equality between the sexes i 

This is followed by the demands which are identical with those 
of the former programme. Finally the following measures are 
demanded as palliatives or temporary reforms “in order to 
alleviate the evils of e.xisting society *' ; public authorities and 
corporations to build healthy houses for the people, the rents 
solely to cover the cost of building and maintenance; free, 
secular, and technical education, to be compulsory for all classes ; 
likewise free feeding and clothing of children in aU national 
schools. Child-labour is forbidden until the age of sixteen years ; 
employers are to be severely punished for any violation of these 
measures. The normal working-day consists of eight hours or 
less, but not more than forty-eight hours in the week ; any 
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hi 1840-41. The other resolution is strictly social revolutionary 
and coincides with Bronterre O’Brien’s views at that period. 

The Executive withdrew its resolution in favour of Irving’s, 
which was passed unanimously. Nevertheless, a year later the 
Executive reaffirmed its belief in the resolution it had withdrawn 
and placed it before the annual conference. It provoked a keen 
discussion. Irving and Burrows spoke against it. The latter 
declared that the Federation had neither the power to injure the 
Liberals nor the mandate to force social democrats to vote for 
Tories. Finally, the resolution was adopted by 51 votes to 31, 
but it possessed merely an academic value. 

5. — ^THE RELATION BETWEEN THE S.D.F, AND TRADE UNIONISM 

In September, 1884, the S.D.F. defined its attitude towards 
British trade unionism. John Burns was the chief agitator 
against the trade unionist leaders who had relapsed into Liberal- 
ism. He accused them of venality and lack of principle, and 
called upon working men to rouse themselves from the slumber 
in which they had been sunk since 1848.’- Two months later the 
Executive Committee of the Federation published a manifesto 
to the Trade Unions, reproaching them with having forgotten 
how to fight and with having made peace, or even concluded an 
alliance, with capitalism. They made no reference to the class 
struggle that really existed and must go on between Labour and 
Capital. They proclaimed by silence a truce where there was no 
truce. The trade unions represented only the merest fraction of 
the workers. Yet they pretended to speak for Labour, The 
trade unions unhappily only thought of improving the social 
position of the more favoured few affiliated to their body, and 
they were blind to the misery of the masses. They failed to see 
thatTt was not improvement but revolution tliat was wanted. 
The raising of wages, the shortening of hours, were the loftiest 
things for which they strove. The trade unions must understand 
that it was the wage-system that must be fought. Rrivate 
property in the means of production must cease, and associated 
^ fusHce, July 19, 18S4. 
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^abour with equitable distnbutiOD ol its produce must take its 

'place • 

This mamfcsto inaugurated the era ol hostility between tlio 
Trade uiuotis and soaal dctnocracj, Mhicit lasted lor more than 
a decade, and ga% e rise to polemical excesses on botli sides The 
social democrats candemtitd trade muonisra toot and branch, 
while the old trade unionist leaders proclaimed UiemselicS the 
bulwark against revolution Gradually, however, these excesses 
and enmities ceased With the nse of the Kew Uiuom^ and the 

formation of the Independent LabourPartyrbotE'carops.socialism 

and Labour, arrived at a better and truer appreciation of Uieit 
respective spheres of action A current of ideas more friendly 
to trade uruoiusm set in among the S D F soaeties in the North 
of England, whose members began to urge a revisioa of the 
S D F views concerning trade uruoiusm AOhe seventeenth 
annu^ coalerence (1897) of the S D F the Executive recom 
mended all members of the Federation to join trado unions and 
co-operative soaeties because these were organisations tending, 
to the improvement of the conditions of the working classes 
At the same ome the members were called upon to do their best 
for the edocatioo of the trade uniousts in sooahsm, and to 
extend their political support to trade unionists and co^ipetators 
as a means to the promotion of the soaahst ana and end The 
mover of this resolution, Dr Edward Avebng, speaking ui support 
of It, declared that it was high time to make an authontaUve 
declaration on die relation between tbeS D F and trade unionism. 
Everyone was aware that the opuuons of the Federation on Uus 
matter were divided. It was the duty of soaalists to penneate 
the trade unions and cooperative soaeties with collectivist 
views, sm« the ideas of the oiganisod working men were moving 
in a socialist direction. The resolution was seconded by Dan 
Irvmg who stated that the opuuons of some social democrats 
were repellent to trade umomsts After a rather lengthy dis 
cussion, in which all views found expression, the resolution was 
earned by 46 votes to two » 

‘/usftM. September 6 rSSq 

‘Report of XVH Annual CDofereuce o( the S D F *897 p »o 
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At the twenty-second annual conference (1902) the question 
of the relation of the S.D.F. to trade imionism received further 
elucidation. Harry Queldi, editor of the Justice, moved the 
following resolution on behalf of the Executive : — 

*' In view of the increasing tendency of the Trade Unions to 
enter into politics^ . . . the Conference recommends all members 
of the S.D.F. to become active members of their trade unions 
so far as possible, and to bestir themselves to lead their political 
activities into socialist channels. Whilst e-xpressly laying stress 
on the view that the collective ownership of the means of pro- 
duction, distribution, and exchange must be the objective of 
every actual movement of the working class, and that this object 
can onlj' be attained by an energetic class-war until the working 
class has adiieved its emandpation from class-rule — tire Con- 
ference again confirms the friendly attitude of the S.D.F. to 
trade unionism and similar organisations and recognises them as 
corporate bodies of working men, who have combined in order 
to fight the capitalists. WTrilst we decline to form an alliance 
with the trade unions which might bind us to support men and 
measures with wliich the S.D.F. cannot agree, we recommend the 
affiliated sodeties to cultivate friendly relations nith the trade 
unions, and w ' assure the trade unions that we sympathise with 
them in their fight for better conditions and are ready to work 
hand m hand with them as soon as they are willing to adopt 
socialist measures." • ~ 

The tlieoretical phases, through which the S.D.F. p^sed in 
the years between 1894 and 1902, already indicate that in the 
meantime considerable political changes must have occurred 
in Great Britain, and particularly in the ranks of Labour. It is 
indeed not possible to continue the history of the S.D.F. from 
1901 onwards without continually referring to the other socialist 
organisations, sodal reform sodeties and Labour politics, with 
the history of which we have still to deal. 

r The Labour Party was formed in the year 1900. 

® Report of the XXII. Annual Conference, 1902, p. 19-20. 
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members had been stimulated by the agitations of Henry George 
and H. M. Hyirdman as well as by the writings of John Stuart 
Mill and the whole current of the new school of social science. 
None of the original members were distinguished by particular 
talents which could have raised them above the leaders 
of the Democratic Federation or of any of tlie social reform 
societies which then existed. A few months after its 
formation the F.S. began to attract the attention of two young 
intellectuals who were in search of light rather than heat, and 
who were destined to impart to the new organisation a special 
character. These men were George Bernard Shaw and Sidney 
Webb. Shaw was at that time an obscure j oumalist and budding 
novelist, Webb held a clerkship in tlie Colonial Office. To these 
two members the F.S. owes its importance in the history of 
British socialist thought. They were ably supported by Sidney 
Oiiffier, Graham Wallas, Mrs. Annie Besant, Hubert Bland, and 
William Clarke. All of them brought fresh, open, and critical 
minds to bear upon economic and social questions, and all of 
them were conscious that they had stiU a good deal to learn, 
before tliey could teach and act. They read Marx, Lassalle, 
Proudhon, Owen, as well as the English economists, Smitli, 
Ricardo, Mill, Cliffe Leslie, and Caimes, and gradually shook: 
themselves free from the old socialist traditions. This period^ 
of study and preparation lasted from 1884 to 1887. It beganV 
with a rather mild disapproval of the “ statements and phrases ” , 
of the Democratic Federation,^ and it ended with a complete ‘ 
separation from the doctrinal bases and propagandist methods 
of all socialist organisations. These were years in wliich the' 
leading Fabians took the offensive against the main doctrines of 
Marx, Owen, and Chartism. The leader of this campaign was 
Sidney Webb, an essentially constructive mind, and therefore more 
fitted for the council chamber and lecture room than for agita- 
tion and public demonstration. He found a most responsive 
and efficient spokesman in George Bernard Shaw, a bom fighter 
and formidable controversialist. Were his ardent temperament 
and dour determination not counterbalanced by an analytical 
^ Fabian Tracts, No. 41 , p. 31. 
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are endeavouring to spread practical views on the immediate 
and pressing social problems, and to indicate the way for their 
embodiment in legislative or administrative measures. According 
to these views socialism is not a revolutionary movement of the 
working classes for the purpose of establishing some new form of 
society, nor is it an anti-parliamentary and an extra-national 
system of co-operation. It is the result of a long series of 
natioi^ problems, which have arisen out of the manifold 
economic, social, and spiritual changes that were taking place in 
the last century, and which must be dealt \vith by the nation 
if it desires to raise its eiSciency and to continue its upward 
progress. 


2. — FROM OWEN AND MARX TO WEBB 
It has just been stated that Sidney Webb must be regarded 
as the real pioneer of Fabianism. He has been greatly assisted 
by the analytical powers and dialectical skill of G. B. Shaw, 
and to a higher degree by the social knowledge, ethical fervour, 
and great literary gifts of Mrs. Sidney Webb. His achievements 
are thus the result of the co-operative efforts of several minds. 
But so are the achievements of any inventor, discoverer, or philo- 
sopher and scientist. No man creates ex nihilo, but out of the 
materials supplied to him by his predecessors, his contemporaries, 
and his own experience. Yet, people are wont to trace back 
particular thoughts and actions to a particular man or woman 
who e.xpressed or performed them in the most acceptable or 
satisfactory manner or at the proper time. In this sense do we 
speak here of the pioneering work of Sidney Webb with regard 
to Fabianism, though the assistance and contributions of G. B. 
Shaw and Mis. Sidney Webb must by no means be ignored." 

We shall be able the better to appreciate the work of Webb, 
if we compare it with that of his illustrious predecessors, Owen 
and Marx. 

^At the time when Owen entered on his socialist propaganda ^ 
the working classes were not organised and not conscious of the 
strength which unity could give them, and they were on the whole 
uneducated and helpless. The State was entirely ohgarchic and 
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an ins’runieat ol oppressiao xad repnaijoa, — a macbir^ry {or 
wir police, and taxaboa. Aaj thing in the naturt of ’Ktlfwe, 
tmproi-emeat, and sooal justice* was not regarded as the bnsmos 
c£ the State Under these artomstances Owen could not bclp 
coaung to the condtison Hut the salk-ation of the people raast 
come from some scU-sacn6cmg redeemer, some heroic eiucalor 
and organiser, who would use the new tesourcss, which were 
unlocked by sacnce for the beaeSt of the worlarg classes* 
Parliamentary action was futile, since the State had nothing 
to do with the welfare of the masses. Trade uuon action was 
of no avail since the possessing and luhng classes were omted 
against the people capital, machinery* and soldiery, woind 
defeat any eOoti the working classes might make towards 
improving then condition Besides, Uie nch as well as the poor 
were basing their ideas feehngs, laws, and aspjaiioos oa an 
error — on the cardinal error that roan made bis own character, 
whereas in reality the character of man was made for him by 
orcumstances. These orcum&tances wer« oeated by pns'ste 
property and compcuuos and therefore resulted in soc ia l evd. 
A change of orcumstances was necessary— a change from pnvate 
property and compeliUon to communism and cooperation . and 
this chanj,e could only be achieved by a hero of raUonahsci, 
1^0 has won the respect and the hearts of the people. 

\\"hea Marx armed with the evofolionary philosophy and 
positis-c saence o! his age, appeared on the scene, the working 
classs fonned already an ans). valiantly fighting against heavy 
odds for political and economic cmanapalion. The landed 
oligarchy, too, was engaged u a losing fight against the niing 
tide of middle>class liberalism. The Stale was gtadu^y assum 
mg the character of a protector of child and female labour, 
while the adult workmg population was being left to the tender 
mercies of rompetiUon, of supply and demand and the stru^l^ 
for life, without any direct power to influence legislation or the 
conchtions of labour, and tbism an era of enormous accumulations 
of wealth and the accession to power of the nuddl* 

classes Marx‘s theories are the adequate expression of th*® 
penod , they epitouiue conditions created by a ficredy 
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♦iuty of catrj uig uail legtiUtMO, there wi» r.d need Ut * re-.x^u- 
tioi ta order to creaSe a near pohucal ir^ jnasm. lor it » 
c«i‘cncc aaJ Mcdcd but to to toed- TLc teal ijuslioa, tlcte* 
fore, vf ii-IlQ# waa Uus Suto to U t-scdia wder to get Sj^tc-aatjv 
wKiat teforrn ? 

The 0-atrjl« west oat4i<ie thcSiatefor the purpose of budd-isS 
up a to-ojxraljve ccmircpo»caltb. and the/ elaborated »U g#r-cral 
outlircs, and etca its deta-b. by ficu and penuL The Ifara-Jt* 
scorned all sbelehea and all quest-oatoga for the deU^U of the 
future Stale bat urged upon the working cUnus to fi^ut agaitot 
•the exisucg otAj to obt— a i<uit.cal powi.r, to teute the for 
the puTfiae fcf the ahjlitaia of the eajxtalist sy»fctri which 
cibstnicted tlie birth of the oew soaety. or rather the coJlccws*it 
foicca wJucli the present society created . this constituted the 
teal nisMon of the soualuts. Webb iivtsUgatca the particolif 
' esiis of socel) pxxats out the remedy for each of thesi la accord* 
ance with ilte general pnaaples of and endeav-ouis ta 

persuade the nation tisl those rapcdie j are practittfilR.^'^ 
suitable for Icsislation j The tnissioa ortbe sooiats wa* there* 
fa^a ^mns tnuwlouge by means of specultsed research tela 
ihe vanowj mandestauonsol ccoroouc and social Ue, to acquaint 

ihem^eltca with the machinery of legislation and aJaamisiraUoa. 
and to pot theu^ krow’edge and experience at the d-spisal oi 
all pohbcal agencies. There was bo reason for socialists to wait 
^OT the soaal reN-oluUoo. TTe rcahsation of soaal ma had 
begun from the moment uhco tl-o Sute became a£ce»s ble to 
soaa) reform ideas and the employers of labour admitted cul* 
IccUse baigaimog and sub-nitled to State and trade niuorust 
/nterveivtwju 

' The Owfutca adnsed the working men to abandon polmcal 
and trade unionist ac’ioo, and to devote their cnersics and 
funds to coUecUv c production The Mana^ts advised the wor «anS 
ciea to conquer pohuc^ power and lo use theu- trade on-oas for 
^ soaal revoluUonary purposes. Webb asks the working men to 
vote straight and send socid tefonnera to Pailiaineut la suSeient 
numbers to form a majonty and to assume the reins of govern 
ment. lie further advises than lo work for the extension of 
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the principles of democracy to factory, workshop, mine and 
field. 

Owenite socialism was idyllic ; Marxist socialism was revolu-! 
tionary and theoretical ; Fabian socialism is everyday politics! 
for social regeneration. 

The key of Owenism is the doctrine of circumstances in relation 
to the formation of human character. The philosophy which 
’Served Marx in his analysis of capitalist society and in the 
|mobilisation of the working class for socialism, consists of the 
'labour-value theory with class warfare as the dynamic force. 
‘The socialism of Wfibb is based on the extension of the theory 
‘ of rent and on the growth of the social conscience of the nation. 
'“Webb stands on the shoulders of J. S. Mill. He is the direct 
mental descendant of the last great Utilitarian. He has taken 
up the work of socialism where Mill left it — ^namely, half-way 
between individualism and social reform, and has carried it a 
Vgood distance further. We have seen how Mill was groping 
for a theory of social reform by means of the law of rent, but did 
not go beyond land reform. Webb, on the other hand, went on 
and crossed the sphere of movable capital. Looldng back over 
the record of human progress there appeared to him one main 
economic characteristic underlying every form of society. As 
soon as production was sufficiently advanced to furnish more 
than maintenance, there arose a struggle for the surplus product. 
The individuals or classes who possessed social power had at all 
times, consciously or unconsciously, made use of that power for 
the purpose of appropriating the surplus product and leaving 
to the great majority of their fellows practically nothing beyond 
the means of subsistence according to the current local standard. 
This surplus product possessed the character of rent. In relation 
to agriculture it was fertility, mineral contents, position, or even 
the mere presence of human beings, that combined to make the 
net advantages of one piece of land very different from that of 
another. This difierential advantageousness, rising in scale 
from the very margin of cultivation to the most superior sites, 
accounted for the phenomenon of economic rent. It was tliis 
law of rent that formed the economic ferment of our generation. 
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not fngfalened into an a fnon condfirnnatiop o£ its tenets and 
tendencies, but who ha« made an impartial study of iL 
Only in one tesiKct \\ebb appcMS to have committed aa 
error. He has not appreciated to the foil the histone nussioa of 
the working in bringing about socialism. His mental 
descent Iroro Mill and the new school of pobtical economy on the 
one hand, and his unphat belief in BntiJi democratic institu* 
tions on the other, have not allowed him to sec the kernel of truth 
which the Marxist theory ol elass warfare contains. Ktarx has 
not idolised nor idealised the prolctanat , he took the working 
class lor what they really are — an oppressed class, to whom the 
avenues ol art and science and all mental culture are closed; 
but he saw quite clearly that the material interests, needs, and 
eflorts of a social class, when in conJomuty with the general 
development of society, are a powerlal lever of picgrcss. It u 
only from this convideratioa that Mane has appealed to the 
pFokUrut and endeavoured to make them conscious of tbar 
conditions and cflorts From this, and {rom no other, point of 
view can independent Labour pohtics and a sooahst Labour 
{sogramme be jusuded. 

3 — am Ai,D POLICY OP FABUMSH 
The clearest Insight into the aims asd pobey of the Fabians 
i» aSorded by their official report to the Intemabonal Soaahat 
and Trade Union Congress in London (rSqb) The object otthe 
Fabian Society was to persuade the nation to make their pohticai 
constitution thoroughly democratic, and $0 to socialise then 
industnes as to make ^e hv dibood of the people entirely inde* 
pendent of capitahsoLl TheFabianSociety, far fromholding aloof 
' from other bodies, was urging its members to join them and was 
permeating them with Fabran ideas. .Umost all organisations 
and movements contained elements making for sociMism. {The 
’ Fabian Soaety was constitutional in its at tilude, and its tnetho';^, 
which were those usual in pobtical We m England. It stood for 
democracy, which meant amply the control of >he adimiustration 
by freely elected representabves of the peopl^t It repudiated, 
however, all conceptions of democracy as a system by wluch 
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to the spread of socialist opinions, and the social and political 
changes consequent theieon, including the establishment of 
equal citizenship for men and women. It scelrs to achieve these 
ends by the general dissemination of knowledge as to the relation 
between tlie individual and Society in its economic, ethical, and 
political aspects.” 

The leaders of the Fabian Society, behevuig that it was possible-’ 
to turn the whole power of British political action in the direction 
of distinctly socialist reforms, are urging upon the members to 
e.xercise continuously their full influence in local political affairs 
The work of the Board of Guardians, the County, Town, District 
or Parish Council, the local political associations or clubs, would 
offer to Fabians many opportunities not only for valuable 
socialist propaganda, but also for important work in carrying 
sot-ialist principles into practice. The Fabians should therefore 
join some local political association, and endeavour to become a 
member of its executive council and one of its representatives 
to the central political bodies for London and the United Kingdom 
respectively. In short, active political work and full exercise' 
of„citizenship in the interest of social reform is tlie duty of tlie 
Fabians. Hit is therefore particularly important that they 
should make themselves acquainted with the actual machinery 
of public administration in the districts in wliich they reside, 
and with the parliamentary constituency in which they are 
electors. Finally, the Fabians should cultivate fiiendly relations 
with, and afford all possible assistance to, the other socialist 
organisations in their districts. 

T’le Fabian Society appears to form (an institute for social 
engineenng^AlIt always combines an ounce of theory ivith a ton 
of practice. Having learned from experience that socialists 
cannot have their own way in everything any more than any 
other people, the Fabian Society recognises that in a democratic ^ 
commimity compromise is a necessary condition of social progress. 

These methods differentiate the Fabian Society from any other 
soaahst organisation in the United Kingdom. For the first 
time in the history of socialism we see socialists who do no t 
dj ^ire to sepma te thmi^lves from the na tion by _forniing coni' 
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itjunisUc or ethical colonies or by organiHng Uie working classes 
' mto a State within the State, but who are codeavoimng to 
liaicn the national lilc with thor tilcas anil strengthen the 
State with their practical measureo. TlKaf work is social citizen* 
ship pure and simple The nation has mg aimed at a new phase 
ol Its development, m which it needs new ideas and measures for 
its existence, the rabuti Society has soluntanly trained lUcU 
lor this national mission. 

The Tabian Soacly was instrunicntal in fotming the Labour 
P«ty and has been repiescntcd on its executive by one delrgate. 
Although the Fabians, as has been shown, are averse from 
fonning a political party oJ ibeir own and, least of all, a class 
party they promot^ the idea of an independent Labour party 
by their two Tracts, entitled 4 Foiun EUciun Mantfesl^ (1892) 
and A F/an of Campaign fof Lahouf (j$94) Several of the 
leading men ol die Fabian Society have of Lit© largely ulcnUficd 
themselves with the Labour Parly and the sooalist Laboaf 
movcmeol 

There is, of course, no cotnplcle unity of tbougbt and anas ui 
the Fabun Society Since 1906, whcnlL G Wells, the ionrat®* 
so^ological novelist of Great Bntain, who was then a member 
of the Fabian Society, raised the banrer of revolt, a certain 
amount of opposition to the old policy has been growing Some 
of Its roemb^ have been advocating its transfunnatioR into a 
socialist party Others have been a^ang for a clo'cr identifica- 
tion with the Labour Party Ja the last few years some of the 
younger members, mostly Umvxraty men and publiosts who are 
in touch vnth syndicahiro and uidustnal Unionism, have been 
working for guild socialism, with the importance of which we 
shall deal in a Uicr chapter. 

5.-HJIEaASY Ain> SOEMTIFIC VVOSB 
The hrst {nuts of the econoinic and histoncal studies and 
rc'earchts of the leading of the Society were the Foimn 
Essays »» SoctaJism, publLhed m 1SS9, republished since seviial 
times, reaching a total number of 40,000 copies. Throe of the 
essays, which Sidney Webb and Bernard Shaw contnbuted, 
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stand fortli as masterpieces of socialist thought and economic 
reasoning. Webb excels in economic history, Shaw in elucidation 
of some economic categories and in summarising British socialist 
history. The Essays form the groundwork of Fabiainism. 
While the latter are calculated to influence the educated, the 
Fabian Tracis are meant to instruct all intelligent men and 
women who desire either a good summary of some socialist 
question or guidance in carrying out social reform measures. 
They are published in the form of pamphlets of about twenty- 
four pages at the price of one penny. There are now about igo 
Tracts published, tlxe toted circulation of which must have reached 
by now far over one million copies. Most of them were written 
by experts. The following deserve special mention : Socialism, 
true and false, by Sidney Webb, explanatory of the meaning of 
modern socialism ; Facts for Socialists, a statistical survey of the 
distribution of the national income amongst the classes, and of 
the resulting conditions of the people ; Socialism and Superior 
Brains, by Bernard Shaw, arguing both against the crude notion 
of equality of income and against the appropriation of surplus 
social labour by the owners of capital ; Rent and Value, by Bernard 
Shaw ; The necessary Basis of Society, by Sidney Webb ; Public 
Service versus Private Expenditure, by Sir Oliver Lodge ; The 
Moral Aspects of Socialism, by Sidney Ball ; Capital and Land, 
pleading for socialism against single-tax ; Twentieth Century 
Politics, by S. Webb ; The Fabian Society, its early history, by 
Bernard Shaw ; The Case for a legal Minimum Wage, by Mrs. 
Sidney Webb ; State Control of Trusts, by H. W. Macrosty ; 
showing the tendency towards concentration of capital ; State 
Purchase of Railways, by Emil Davies ; The War and the Worker, 
by Sidney Webb, dealing with some inunediate measures to 
prevent unemployment and relieve distress. 

But the magnum opus of Fabian reform is the Minority Report, 
written by^'^Irs. and Mr." Sidney Webb, as the Report of the 
Minority of the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws, igog. It 
constitutes a code of social measures for the abolition of the 
immediate causes of poverty and the assistance of the destitute 
in order to enable them to become more efficient and useful 
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member ot soc-cty It is acodaol pracucal soaal niorm, which 
in peaceful, slow ly moving tunes, hav c beta read and used 

all over the civdwd worid. with a view to drafting reform 

mcasufcs,evcnasJcr«ayBtnthain’5pcnalcode5andcons.litutiotul 

outlines Were con'^ulted m the first quorta of the njaetecnih 
century Time u, hovrevet. out of |oiftt After the overthrow 
of such eminently nctaidmg and conservative factors as the 
Rus-ian and Oeniun Emprfes. socu! evolution is moving and 
will move at an aeceh rating ratt, despite some occasional 
stoppages and brcala. It u. oa the whole, no more a quesiion 
of palUatirg poverty, but the rcformatios of the whole sj'stcm 
of social life. 

6.— rABlAH (UVOOtrs) KeS£ASCII DEPAJtrU£MT 
Alodern socialism, iho starting point of which is socul txpen- 
cocc, tiiturally implies utvcsiigatioo into the economic structure 
of society SuU, so long as soaahsm bears a dxtnnal 
diuacter and is aiming at a catastrophic subversioa of the 
capitalist system, its invcstigalioa and rweareb work is wteosivc 
rather than iniecaive , its scientific object bung theattainmcatcif. 
broad generahsatioo. As soon, bou'ever, as souaham has over* 
come tbe doctrinal stage, or as soon as modem soaalists la a 
democratic State fiad an opportunity for starting practical vrork, 
tliar inv estigations and rcscanhes become speoahsed or confined 
to particular phenomena. SodaliKO turns into a senca of 
soaal refoms. each of which must be thoroughly cJammcJ. 
The socialist agitator gives place to the social investigator. 
The Fabians have long felt the need fora speual research depart- 
ment, but only in the last years has a start been made to meet 
’’iL Iq 1912 ^e Fabian Kesesuch Department was estabb^ed 
wludi began an exhaustive examioation of all the existing forms 
of control of industry, apart from mere capitally ; of trade 
unionism ui all its dev elopments , of the OHipcrative movement , 
of the organisation of lodosUy by public aulhonties , and of 
land and rural fffoblems 

P~ In 1916 the Research Department opened Us meinbtrdup to 
all socialists and trade union&ts. At the same tune it invited 
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affiliation from Labour bodies. Its connection with the Fabian 
Society thus became nominal or personal only. In 1918 its 
constitution was altered ; it placed half control over tlie work 
into the hands of Labour bodies, and its name was changed to 
Labour Research Department. It is now (1919) the main 
armoiiiy of the advanced trade unions, and the sociological 
department of the British Labour movement. Young Fabianism 
has thus removed the reproach from the Fabian Society of 
superciliously deprecating the Marxist theory of class warfare. 

Since its rise in 1912, the Research Department, with the' 
assistance of the Webbs and the older school of Fabianism, as well 
as under the stimulus of the younger socialist and Labour 
Fabians, like G. D. H. Cole, W. Mellor, and R. Page Arnot, has 
accomplished an enormous work. 

The main problems of the Research Department divide 
under two heads, — first, to examine into all experiments in 
collectivist production, distribution, and exchange which have in 
the last years been made not on a pre-arranged socialist plan or 
with the idea of cariying socialism into practice, but rather in 
consequence of the growing need of society to escape from the 
baleful effects of individualism, such experiments bearing testi- 
mony to the gradual and unconscious evolution of society toward 
collectivist economies ; secondly, to examine into the activities 
of the various societies of the working class which are either 
fighting for the control of the means of production and distribu- 
tion, or are engaged in peacefully reorganising production and 
distribution on co-operative lines. 

On aU these subjects a very extensive collection of material 
has been made and is being prepared for publication. There 
are now four sub-committees at work. Sub-committee I. has 
undertaken a careful inquiry into the feelings and desires, 
objects and methods, of all the English Syndicalists to whom 
access could be obtained. A detailed study has been made 
(chiefly from documents and books) of French syndicalism ; and 
a less elaborate one of the United States varieties of syndicalism 
and " Industrial Unionism.” A report has been drawn up by 
G. D. H. Cole on " What Validity does our Enquiry show Syndica- 
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Iism to Possess," and another by H J Gillespie and W Meilor 
on the nature and extent of syndicalism in the United Kingdom 
Witli regard to trade uoioiusm, a complete suney has Wn 
made oi trade muon oigaiusaboa m the United Kingdom m 
relation to the question of amalgamation or federation of un* 
necessary separate unions A personal inquiry has been made 
into the organisation of trade unionism in Germany, witli speaal 
reference to the relation of local branch to head office and of 
sectional craft to the industry as a whole An elaborate mem' 
orandiun on this has been prepared by W Stephen Sanders 
Personal eaquines into the organisation of trade unionism in 
Belgium and France have been made, and memoranda prepared 
by C M Uoyd. Schemes lor the improvement of tr^e uruon 
orgarusation m Great Britain have been prepared, and are being 
considered and revised by detailed enquiries. 

The well known attempts (19*3-4) of the miners, railway men, 
and transport workers of the United Kingdom to form an alliance 
for purposes of common defence may show the importance of 
such lavestigatioRS The triple alliance of the miners, railway 
men, and transport workers cou}d.i(i the event of a well prepared 
but suddenly declared general stnke, paralyse the economic life 
of the country 

Sub-comnuttce II is studying the real constitutions and 
position of all the assoaations of producers (self govenung work* 
shops] existing in the United Kingdom A hst has been made, 
and particulars obtained, of all those that have failed wiUim ffie 
last twenty five years Studies have been made (from books) 
of sinular associations in France, Belgium, and Italy An 
elaborate memorandum of provisional conclusions as to these 
associations m England has been prepared by Mrs. Bernard 
Drake Profit sharing and Industrial Co-partnership schemes 
havebeenre-ezamioedandsubouttcd to the detailed cntiosin of 
trade unionists and otlier workmen, economists, and employed. 

Sub-committee HI has for its task the study of the actual 
workings and results of the co-opcralive socictica A report on 
the features thus revealed has been prepared by Mrs W. P 
Reeves. 
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Municipal trading forms the subject of sub-committee TV. 
The relation of trading municipalities to their employees has been 
investigated in detail. The actual organisation and working of 
the manufacturing operations of a large Government Department 
have been personally studied. The statistics of the trading 
operations of all the municipalities in the United Kingdom 
have been analysed for further investigation. A detailed 
monograph on the comparative results of municipal and joint 
stock enterprise with regard to electncity has been prepared by 
C. Aslimore Baker. 

The land and rural problem, which may be regarded as one of 
the most important for Great Britain, has been investigated by a 
special committee and a report prepared by H. D. Harben. 
Likewise, the subject of workmen's insurance, either by State or 
private agencies, is being carefully enquired into by the Research 
Department. 

For the Committee of Enquiry into the Control of Industry, 
the Webbs drafted Reports on Co-operative Production and Profit 
Sharing (1914), State and Municipal Enterprise (1914), Pro- 
fessional Associations, four parts {1917), which were published as 
supplements to the New Statesman, a weekly journal, founded in 
1913 by some leading Fabians. The financial problems resulting 
from the War were dealt wtli m a volume How to Pay for the War, 
wliich was edited by Sidney Webb. 

The researches into the latest developments of trade unionism 
have been under the guidance of G. D. H. Cole, whose Introduc- 
tion to Trade Unionism (1918), Payment of Wages (1918), and 
Self-Government of Industry (fourth edition, 1919) have brought 
the economic movement of the British working-class into con- 
nection with the most recent tendencies of socialist thought. 
Under his stimulus the theory of trade unionism has extended 
its boundaries far beyond the region which the Webbs had 
marked out for it. Cole has found able collaborators in Page 
Arnot and Margaret I. Postgate. 

The Research Department is also publishing Monthly Circulars, 
dealing with all matters of interest to Labour and sociahsm from 
a national as well as international point of view, and Labour Yeas 
IT 
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and that tliis connection needed to be made dear. They 
held that the complete political and economic emancipation 
of women was essential to any real socialisation of our 
national life. They looHed forward to a time when each 
individual should be economically independent, with ever- 
widening personal freedom. Its main object is to study 
and to strengthen the economic position of women and to 
bring them into line with men in the advance towards paid work 
for all, for the equal advantage of aU. It asks for equality of 
opportunity for women as for men ; it asserts that if half the 
community is to lemain in a weak economic position, progress 
for the other half must, in the nature of thmgs, be retarded. 
By " equalitjr of opportunity ’’ Fabian women do not necessarily 
mean " similarity of opportunity," either as between the sexes 
or as between individuals. It seeks to clear up the present 
popular confusion of judgment, which at one moment exaggerates 
the nature of the essential disabilities of the woman-worker, and 
the next ignores those disabilities altogether when determimng 
the social burden to be imposed upon her. Its object has been, 
and is, to discover how far difference of sex-function must 
necessarily cause a difference of mental outlook and a differentia- 
tion of work. Lack of knowledge of existmg conditions, their 
causes and history, insufficient data upon which to base theories 
or demands — ^these were the first wants it was necessary to supply. 
It was felt that, if women are to be freed from political and 
economic subjection, they must examine their position for them- 
selves and express their needs from their own standpoint. 

The subject first investigated was that of women's natural 
disabilities as workers. An endeavour was made to discover the 
differences in ability for productive work involved in difference 
of sex-function, first in women not actively engaged in child- 
bearing, aind secondly in mothers with their special disabilities. 
The next step was to investigate the position of women as workers 
and as consumers in this country in former ages. The Group has 
begun its study of women as producers and consumers in this 
country at the present time. Eighteen lectures of this series 
have been given, and it was decided to produce a series of books 
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Earlier or later a social historian may arise who will do with 
regard to the Fabian Society what Leslie Stephen has so 
admirably accomplished for the English Utilitarians, Mean- 
while, these lines wiU perhaps show that the subject is worthy 
of the attention of all Avho take an interest in social reform. 
The future liistorian will find some guidance for his work in the 
History of the Fabian Society {1915), published by E. R. Pease, 
who, since the inception of the Society till igraf was ’it'-- 
secretary. 
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polls the forces of the workers and of those who S3nnpathise with 
our efforts. . . . 

“ It has been by acting in this way that the Irish people have 
secured the almost undivided attention of Parliament, and have 
obtained relief from some of their greatest grievances. It is by 
acting in tliis way that we in Great Britain shall make Parliament 
alter the present condition of affairs, in which every twentieth 
inhabitant is a pauper, a million of men are out of work, one- 
fifth of the community is insufficiently clad, what are known as 
starvation diseases are rife amongst large classes, and in which 
one-third to one-half of the families of the country are huddled 
together six in a room. In the name of those who suffer from 
these evils we call on you to enrol yourselves in the Scottish 
Parliamentary Labour Party, and to assist it in carrying its 
programme at the next election in your division." ^ 

The first independent Labour organisation of any size in 
England was The Labour Union in Bradford, which came into 
being as the result of an extensive local strike in the winter of 1890. 
The propaganda was carried on byBen Tillett, Robert Blatchford, 
and Joseph Burgess, who as writers or speakers exercised consider- 
able influence in the North of England. Even London began to 
feel the effect of their work. At the general election of 1892 
Keir Hardie was successful in South-West Ham, John Burns in 
Battersea, J. H. Wilson in Middlesbrough, all of whom had stood 
either as independent Labour or as socialist candidates, while 
Ben Tillett, the parliamentary candidate in Bradford, polled 2,749 
votes agaiirst 3,306 obtained by the Liberal. The Fabian Society 
had published an Election Manifesto, in which the workmen 
were urged to quicken the' pace of reform by the straightforward 
action of a genuine Working Class Party.® 

The electoral campaign of 1892 made a deep impression on 
thoughtful politicians of the two great parties. Lord Randolph 
Chmrchill, writing to a friend, declared that the contests which 
Labour was now carrying on were significant and instructive. 

It had ireed itself to a great extent from the mere mechanism of 
party politics. Its struggle was no longer for wages, but for 
‘ Socialist Review, April, 1914. ® Fabian Tract, No. 40. 
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poUtical power Labour was amr sectang to do for iUcU wbat 
the landed intercsU and iht iiKUiufactunng capitalist interests 
did for ibctn&elsts. when each xn turn commanded Ihcdiipoiitioo 
of Sute policy Tlie land laws were framed by the landed 
interests, for their own adx’anlage PoUuoJ power passed s«y 
considerably from the landed to manufactunng caj^talist 
mtercsts. and the fiscal sj-stem vras shaped by this latter 
pov.tr to its Qvm adv'Antas** foragn politics also being made to 
coincide. The nation was comirig fast to a time when 
Labour laws would be made by the Labour interests for the 
advantage ol Labour, but it had to face strong and Dumcrous 
forces — soaal, profcsajonal, and lournalistic— and the many 
prejudices and resources which those forces could array 
against it • 

In the autumn ol 1893 measuits were taLen to uxute the 
various independent labour organisations into one party. On 
January 13 and 14. 1S93. a coalercncc was held m Bradford, 
which resulted in the formaiioo of the Independent Labour 
Patty (ILP) 


3 ~raRhATto» OF tue i i. p 

About ISO delegates, under the chairmanship of K«r Hardie 
assembled at Bradford Tlicy mduded fiie from the Social 
Democratic Federation ^DF) and tweli'c from the Fabian 
Soacty (FS), amot^ them being G B Shaw, who, on their 
behalf, declared at the commencement of the proraedings that 
they regarded themselves but as guests, since their organisations 
were not incbned to join the new party. The deliberations 
of the conference with regard to the object of the formabon 
of the party apparently Aowed a certain want of cleanwss. 
Tlic great znajonty of the delegates, if not all of them, were 
convinced socialists, and yet they were engaged in forming a 
niTil oigarusation to the S D F Moreow, they were socialists 
and aevcrtheleiS deduied to give their new organisation a 
soaohst name They fUt, bowevei, how the land lay. 

The problem before thft del^atcs was, in short, as follows. 

* Joseph Borges^ Joint Bumf. 
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political povrer Labour was noiT seeking to do for itself what 
the landed interests and the roanufactnnng capitalist interests 
did for themselves when eadi in turn commanded the dispoatiw 
of State policy The land laws were framed fay the landed 
intcrets for their own advantage Political power passed very 
considerably from the landed to manufacturing capitalist 
interests, and the fiscal system was shaped by this latter 
power to its own advantage, foreign politics also being made to 
coinadc The nation was coming fast to a time wb^ 
Labour laws would be made by the Labour interests for the 
advantage of Labour, but it had to face strong and numerous 
forces— soaal, professional, and journalistic— rind the many 
prejudices and resources which those forces could array 
against it '■ 

In the autumn of 189* measum were taken to unite me 
various independent labour orgamsations into one partj W 
January 13 and 14, 1893, a conference was held in Bradford, 
uhich resulted in the (orreaiioa of the Independent lAb<wt 
Party (I LP) 

2 — rORHATlOK OF TttB I L P 

About 120 delegates under the chaxrmansliip of Keir Hardie 
assembled at Bradford They included five from the Social 
D«nocratic Federation (SDF) and twelve from the Fabian 
Soaety (FS), among them being G B Shaw, who, on th«r 
behalf declared at the conunwicement of the proccedit^ that 
they regarded themselvts but as guests, since their organisations 
were not inclined to join the new party’ The dehberations 
of the conference unth regard to the object of the formation 
of the party apparently showed a oirtain want of clwmess. 
The great majority of the delegates, if not all of them were 
cotivnnced sooahsts, and yet they were engaged m forming « 
rival oigani'^ation to the S D F Moreover, they were socialists 
ard nevertheless declined to give their new organisation a 
socialist name. They felt, howev0, how the land lay 
The problem before th6 ddegates was. m short, as follow*- 
1 Joseph Borgess JoHh Bums 
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sentiments ol this nature, for alter the discussions of the ptn 
posals concerning the name of the new party they rejected the 
name Socialist Labour Party, urhtch was fav-otired by some, and 
adopted the name Independent Labour Party , because they Idt 
that if they succeeded in detaching the trade unions froni 
Liberahsm the reform activities of Labour must mevjtiW) 
mos-e in the direction of soaahon 

The conletcrce then adopted a <ocialist programme ItsobjreU 
Vi ere the collective owncrslupandcontrolof the means of prod^^ 
lion to be achieved through parliamentars action social refom, 
protection of Labour and democracy m central and local go' nn* 
ment 

No difference could be detected between Uw programrort of 
the ILP and the SDF. but marked divergencies existed 
between them m their attitude towards the trade uaiens and m 
the tone of their propaganda. From the very beginning the 
I L.P adopted a sympathetic attitude towards the trade uuoiw 
and never swened from it At the «eeomJ annual conlertnt* 
(1S94) U was laid down as the duty ©1 c\ery member of the 
party to join a trade onion, and. when Trade Union Congresses 
were sitting to hold in the evenings socialist demonstrations 
and to bring the delegatre adong with them The main argomeot 
of the I L.P consisted in showing the necessity for the trade 
unions to transfer their independent economic action to the 
pihtical field for it would be illogical to strike against Liberal 
employers and to \ ote for them at parhamentary elections, thus 
making them legislators and masters of the laws that goier® 
strikes The speakers 0! the I L.P , m their educational work 
among the trade umonis's hardly eser referred to rei'oloho® 
and class warfare, but started from the ethical, Nonconfomust. 
and democratic sentiments which appeal most to British work 
men. Nevertheless the old trade omon leaders adopted a hostil 
attitude to the new party They knew KeirHardie and hii fnends. 
who had waged war against the Liberal Labour men at the Trade 
Union Congresses since 1887 Also the S D F was for a long 
time against the I L P , and r^aided it as an organised attempt 
at sjJitting and dispcrsui|; the socialist forca of Great Britain- 
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to\-ctnmcnt and tradt muon propaganda. Here they were 
able to adue%e signal snccesses. In a short space of lime about 
800 jnercibcra of the parly were elected to the vanous local 
bodies in the TtmnicipJ elections oINo%'ember 1S97 3® 
of the total t otes cast were for the I LP candidates ui the d« 
tncts %\herc they ivtie stan hng The more sctis c trade uniorusts 
came more and more nto toncli wlh the I L.P applyiriS 
to Its leaders for adwee and infonnalion cn political matters or 
electing the n as secretaries of the unions. Hannonious reLations 
wen Icing gradu-aUi esiabhsbed between the economic and 
political vitngs of the Labour movement although the old trade 
onion leaders grew all the more delerauncd la their hcslflity 
to the new party The following instance may «erve to show to 
nhal length this hostility could proceed In 1S97 a parba 
mentarj c-acancj occurred at Barcsle) a mining dlstnct In 
Yorkshire PeleCurran one of the organisers of the Cas VS orker* 
and Cceeral Labourers Union and one of the ablest leaders of th* 
party ran as the I L.P candidate He was opposed bj a liberal 
ctnplo5*er and a CoRsen'aUve captain Bca Pickitd the general 
secretary and chief leader of the ouneis worked day and nigbl 
for the liberal the whole press was on the side of the latter 
whilat Curran was stoned by the mmers and mobbed by their 
women ard ch.Mrea whistling and yelling and shooting him 
down hercrtheless he polled 1091 votes Ten j^ears later 
Curran was elected iticm^r of Parliament for Jarrow and in 
rgoS the M rets Federation joined the Labour Party and has 
' nco been growing more and mom independent A sim3ar 
by-^ection was fought out m March 1897 at Halifax with 
Tom 3Iann the secretary of the I L.P as the Labour candidate 
m opposition to both liberals and Conservatives Althongh 
the old trade union leaders Broadhoist and Fenwick spoke on 
behalf of the liberals Tom Mann obtained 2 000 votes Events 
of this nature mast be kept in view in order to amve at s. clear 
understanding of the history of the political Labour raot^euent 
and ol the enormous prognss in the umon and consolid^tioa of 
the working class from the tune oi the formation of the |Labon^ 
Party in 1900 with uh ch we are cow going to deal .^{sfaras 
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personal forces shape history, the new developments must be 
ascribed mainly to the leading men of the I.L.P., though the 
work of tlie S.D.F. and the Fabians was, of course, of much 
assistance to them, as also was that of the writers of the Clarion, 
who at that time had not yet felt the mission of teaching the 
nation the principles of strategy, tactics, and Imperialist politics. 

4. — THE " CLAMON ” AU.KILIAEIES OF THE 

The editor of the Clarion, Robert BJatchford, had been instru- 
mental in forming the nucleus of the I.L.P. at Bradford. Born 
and brought up in a working class family, he learnt the meaning 
of poverty and the indignities of wage-labour in the hard school 
of experience. He was, at first, a brushmaker, then a soldier, 
and finally turned to journalism, advocating democracy and 
land reform, but adversely criticising socialism. In 1890 he was 
converted to the new collectivist tireorics after having read a 
pamphlet written jointly by Hjmdman and Morris. Blatchford, 
who in his self-taught way had been groping for a scheme of 
social reform, saw directly that the collectirust idea was the very 
thing he had been looking for, that it was at once juster, simpler, 
and more perfect than his own plan, and that it was very different 
from what he had thought socialism to be. He left the Sunday 
Chronicle, became an avorved socialist, and, with his friend, 
A. M. Thompson, founded the Clarion (1891), a weekly nervs- 
paper, in which socialism and independent Labour politics have 
found clear expression, easily grasped by intelligent working 
men who have no time or training to read tlie works of socialists 
and political economists. The Clarion writers are not strict 
party men ; they are volunteers rather than members of the 
I.L.P. , with the policy of which they are not necessarily in 
agreement, though they accept its main principles. 

The numerous socialist pamphlets and books, published by 
Blatchford and his co-workers, have enjoyed a large circulation. 
The best representation of socialism, as taught by the Clarion, 
is Britain for the British, written by Blatchford in the years 
1900-02, at the crucial time of the entrance of the trade unions 
into independent Labour politics. The author declares tliat at 
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present Bnlain did not belong Bntish but to a few o! the 
British who empbyed the balk of the popaJation as servants 
or as workers It was because Britain did not belong to the 
Bntish that a few were nch and the many were poor that the 
owning lived in a state of usdess loxuty and pcmiaotis 
idleness and the working classes m a state of drudging to3 ol 
wearing poverty and anxious care This state of affairs was 
contrary to justice reason and Christianity It was bad alike 
for the nch and for the poor ft was against the best interests of 
the Bntish nation and the human met The only remedv for 
this evil was socialism which simply meant Bntaui for all the 
British. After an exposition of the evils of the present soaal 
system of the sources of the social evils or the causes from which 
theyarose of the true meaning of socialism of Iheanswwstothe 
{sinepal objections commonly raised against socialism the 
author deals with the need for a Labour party The chapter 
devoted to this subject forms tiie culminating point of the book. 

lly chief object tn wntmg this bool Blatchford teDs the 
Bntuh workman has been to persuade j’oo that ) 0 u need a 
Labour party He argues from the point of view of the anti 
socialist, who was constantly dedanog that not altruism but 
seif interest, was the strongest motive of mankmd. For the sale 
of argument BUtchford agrees and goes on to say * If self 
Interest be the leading motive of human nature does St not 
follow that when a man wants a thing done for his advantage he 
will be wise to do it hunsell? Indeed it had been so m 
political life The upper classes used jxihtical power for their own 
interests the middle classes had done the same If therefore 
the working dass desired tburinteiesta to be attended to they 
must take to heart the lesson contained in those examples and 
form a working class party Neither the Tones nor the Liberals 
could do as mach for Labour as Labour could do for itscU 
' Is not self interest the ruling passion in the hnman heart? 
Then how should any party be so true to Labour and so dJigeot 
in Labour s service as a Labour party would be ? He then 
takes up the analogy between trade uiuon and Labour party and 
says What is a trade anioq ? It is a combmation of workers 
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to defend their own interests from the encroachments of the 
employers. Well, a Labour party is a combination of workers 
to defend tliefr own interests from the encroachments of the 
employers or their representatives in Parliament and on muni- 
cipal bodies. Do you elect your employers as officials of your 
trade unions? Do you send employers as delegates to your 
Trades Union Congress ? You would laugh at the suggestion. 
You know that the employer could Jiot attend to your interests 
in the trade union, which is formed as a defence against him. Do 
yon tliink the employer is likely to be more useful or more 
disinterested in Parliament or the County Coimcil than in the 
trade union ? Whether he be in Parliament or in his o\vn 
office, he is an employer, and he puts his own interest ffist and 
the interest of Labour behind. Yet these men, whom as trade 
unionists j'ou mistrust, you actually send as politicians to make 
la'vvs for you. A Labour part y is, a„kmd of political trade union, 
a nd to def end trade-unionism is to d efend ~~L'a6oun-rqpr^enta-" 
ti m.'* 

Blatchford, without ever having read a single line of Marx or 
studied the theory of class warfare, proceeds TOth his argument, 
which is a perfect application of those doctrines : " If an em- 
ployer’s interests are opposed to your interests in business, what 
reason have you for supposing that his interests and yours are not 
opposed in politics ? If you oppose a man as an employer, why 
do you vote for him as a member of Parliament ? His calling 
himself a Liberal or Tory does not alter the fact that he is an 
employer. To be a trade unionist and fight for your class 
during a strike, and to be a Torj^ or Liberal and fight against 
yoar class at an election, is lolly. Dating a strike there are no 
Tories or Liberals amongst the > strikers ; they are all workers. 

At election times there are no workers, only Liberals and Tories. 

. . . We want Britain for the British. We want the fruits of 
labour for those who produce them. We want a hirniam life for 
all. The issue is not between Liberals and Tories ; it is an 
issue between the privileged classes and the workers." SodaP^ 
ism, rightly understood, was the logical condusion of trade 
unionism. The latter was helping the workman to resist the 
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/apjtaLst the lonner desired to get nd of him altogether 
’Effiaent defence implied attad. and lor ths porpose the -work 
men needed a «trot^ and united Labour party that would fight 
for Labour in and out of Paihament and would stand for Labour 
apart from the Liberals and the Tones- * 

KAilDtE AKD BIS COADJITTORS 

The propaganda earned on by the T LP was pervaded fay the 
spmt of James Keir Hardie who represented all that rs best m 
the Bnti'h workir^ elass- Soaahsm and Labour pohbo wet® 
not subjects for him to be reasoned and dogmatised upon. He 
had htile tuition but a great deal of intuition A deeply 
religous even m^sUcai nature although born of freetbinking 
ratioaahst parents, be had *oniething in him of the pnnuUve 
Christian and he rebelled against the injustice flowing from the 
diinsiCQ of soaetj into nth and poor and the dismfrgratioo^ 
mankind into hostOe cations and wamng States Socjaim and 
the brotherhood of nun— these were his religious tenets and to 
these he attached himself with ad the spintuslity that hJS 
Celtic nature was capable of As a sell taught and frif-eenfr*“ 
man hehadhispecuiianti«aadft»’»vfn«$ which earned for hi® 
the nickname Queer Kardie (a nidoiame given to ban by 
Daniel De Leon) but they never interfered with the life work be 
had mapped out for bimsdf Undisturbed by success « feilure 
by taunts or eulogies bewasserendy wendioghisway destroying 
liberal Labounsm azal giving the Bntisb working doss an 
independent political existence. 

Hardic was bom on August 15 1856 m Lanarkshire His 
father was a shipwright Hi» mother taught him reading and 
that was his whole tuitioo. At Ow age of nine years he had to 
earn wages as a muucg bi^ ard worked undeigroond for some 
sixteen years spending his teuuie hours in reading and study®? 
Gradually he ascended the «calc of offices which bis trade union, 
the Aytihiie itmers Association oCered him Eased from hard 
bodily work, he could devote more tunc to study and he read 
Carlyle Rnslon and Ifilf became for a time a member of the 
i^Rotwt B^atcMord Bn atn fjr t!u Bnttti chap J? 
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Evangelical Union, and \vas then caught by the land reform 
agitation of Henry George (1882-18S4), as so many brave spirits 
were, who at that time attempted to re\dve socialism in Great 
Britain. But, while H3mdman and Webb and Morris were 
engaged in socialist propaganda, Hardie intuitively felt that the 
beginning must be made \vith tlirowing the Liberal rider off the 
trade union horse. His first national appearance in this rdle 
was at the Swansea Trade Union Congress {1887), when he 
assailed Henrj' Broadhurst, the secretary of the Parliamentary 
Committee and Labour lieutenant of Gladstone, for supporting 
capitalist candidates at elections. From that time omvards we 
see Hardie mo\dng along his chosen path, swenung neither to 
the right nor to the left. We see him as an independent Labour 
candidate in Lanarkshire, then as independent Labour M.P. for 
South-West Ham, as founder of the I.L.P., and we shall see 
him in the following pages as the co-founder and first Parlia- 
mentary leader of the national Labour Party. The official organ 
of the I.L.P., the Labour Leader, is also his creation. Its parent 
%vas the Miner, a small monthlj' journal founded by him in 1S87 ; 
its title was afterwards changed into the present one, and since 
1893 it has been published as a weekly. Hardie owned and 
edited it himself till 1904, when it was transferred to the Party. 
It has been successively edited bj^ J. Ramsay MacDonald, J. 
Bruce Glasier, J. T. Mills, Mrs. Bruce Glasier, and A. Fenner 
Brockway. So he worked on, for sociah'sm and the brotherhood of 
nations, by pen and speech, guided by his inner light, until over- 
work and the war took him away from us on September 26, 

1915-^ 

Among Hardie's friends, who w’ere intimately connected with 
the rise of the I.L.P. and its ideas, Bruce Glasier deserves the 
first place. He was the best successor to Hardie as editor of 
the Labour Leader. He enjoj'ed a much better school training 
than his political leader, and he came to socialism not as a 
working man, but as an ethical and intellectual student ; both 
of them belong, how’ever, to the same spiritual cast, which is 

1 Cf. J. Bruce Glasier, James Keir Hardie, A Memorial. 
National Labour Press. Manchester and Ix)ndon, 1916. 
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r^gious and mystical Por, also Glasicr's socialism is net 
'^'^tenalistic or political , it has for him the nseamng of an 
ethical rdigwn a practical lose and service of humanity, rather 
t>?an an} capture of political power ai^ diange of State admiois* 
tralion. In his latest book, whidi is the final outcome of his 
life and experience as a socialist imter and speaker, he sums up 
^Jius faith ' HirtoncaHj soaahsm i> more closely related to 
rdi^oQs than pohlKal propagandisin It is from the propheta 
apostles and samU the rchgious mystics and heretics rather 
than from statesmen, economists and pohtical reformers, that 
jbe socialist ino«ment dentes its example and ideals 
Soaah^ roeans not only the socuhL>ation of wealth not only 
the socialisation of the means of {R'odaction and distribution, 
but of our hies oar hearts — omsdies Soaahsm, when 

finally moiled consiats not m getting at all batingwog. 

IB being served but w sernng Its ultimate moral, as its 
onfinal biological }usti£c 3 ttoa lies in the pnncjplf human and 

diii&e, that as we give so we hie’ and only in solar as we art 

willing to lose hie do we gam life t 
Next to Glasier stands James Hamsa} MacDonald who from 
a Scottish pjpil teacher and London jounali>t has nsen to the 

front rank of nuters and leaders of Ujesodahstmoi'cmcnt H** 
fas ounte studies were bidogicaL Spencer s ivotks and Ritchie 8 
Djrvtntitn ani Polifics appear to hare influenced him most , hu 
experience was mainly pcJitjcal . his wnlings bear mdchhle traoss 
of both Ahhough now well over Kty years of age his nund is 
stiU very active and open to new currents of thou^t H* 
joined the I L.P m 1895 where he received ht. Labour edaca* 
tion winch er,abled him to **ty over the duties of the oscretary 
ship of the Labour Repre'^taUon Committee (or Labour 
Rirty) at its foundation in tgoo and to carry them out With 
conspicuous ability He contributed greatly to the growth of 
the Labour Party and m giixng hxs best to the moi'ement he 
has been adding mudi to lus own intellectual stature He u 
a pa-ohfic wnter Among hu many books and pamphlets h“ 

/ ’J BrcceCUxer Tht tfianin; Sena im conclodmg chapter 

'^betlciBeJ L^hoar Pi-eJs. ^fanchesfer and loodoo 1919 
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Socialism and Society {1905) and Socialism and Government (1911) 
contain his views on the practical problems of the sociiist 
Labour movement. In regarding society as an organism analo- 
gous to the animal onanism, he rejects class warfare and revo- 
lutionary action. ''*^he watchword of socialism is not class 
consciousness, but community consciousness (Socialism and 
Society, p. 144). ^he proper organ for accomplishing socialism 
was the democratic State, which meant the organised political 
personality of a sovereign people. The State was not the organ 
of a class, but of the whole society. Indeed, " socialism could 
not be defined better than as that stage of social organisation 
when the State organises for society an adequate nutritive 
system ; and democratic government is the signal that the 
change is taking place” (Socialism and Government, i. 33). 
Socialism would come through Parliament or it would not come 1 
at all (Syndicalism, p. 8). Under socialism the State would' 
reach a degree of organisation and importance in the com- 
munity far greater than it could possibly attain under a rtgime 
of competition. The land and all the 'means of production 
would belong to the State. Still, there must be no confusion 
between the State and society. " The State is but one of th< 
organs of the community, all of which together form the organisn 
society ” (Socialism and Government, i. 37). Of the othei 
organs he only mentions the Church. Had he proceeded furthei 
and shown that also other organisations, for instance, trade 
unions, employers’ federations, teachers’ associations, and other 
bodies, were as much organs of society as the State was, he 
would have arrived at guild socialism. At any rate, it is quite 
evident that MacDonald is a social reformer, averse from aU 
struggles, believing society to be moving by its inner develop- 
ment, as expressed and assisted by the human mind, from 
lower to higher stages of organisation, more and more in accord- 
ance wth the interests of the whole community. He, therefore, 
is of opinion that no well-defined socialist party, no dogmatic 
programme, is needed and that it is quite sufiicient to have a 
broad socialistic movement which would consider all public 
questions from the point of view of socialism as that stage to 
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whidj wears approadung (Stffiflliiw u. Ii-I3) 

With these \iews as his guuk, MacDonald was the best possible 
secretary of the Labour Party m the first years of its existence 
The trade muons which had to be gradually weaned from 
Libcrahstn, were es«enttaUy of the same opinion, though they 
could not have espre^^ed it wv biological terms All they wanted 
was social reform and democracy They could not hate stood 
jet a clear-cut sociahat programme, based on the theory of class 
warfare or on any other doctrinal substructure 
Hardie was also very proud of his comradeship with Philip 
Snowden, who has proN-ed the best socialist Budget speaker and 
financial wntcr Robert SmiUie, now President of the Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britain was a hfe-long fnend and eo*werler 
of Hardie, The same may be said of Frank Smith 
Among the earliest members of the I L.P and fnends of 
Hardie were Fred Jowett (who had nsen from a simple factory 
hand to one of the best Labour journalists} J R. Qynes, George 
N Barnes, and G H Roberts Indeed, se\eral of the labour 
leaders isho in the last jeais of die war occupied Uiaistenal 
positions had scried th«r political apprenticeship in the 1 L.P. 
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Scant nature of the actions Hie Taff Vale deasion (tgoo-t) 
was but the sensational revelation of an accomplished fact At 
the beginning of the twentieth century the organised working 
men the pick of British labour, became consaous of the fact 
that the strike was a blunt and dumsy weapon and that even this 
weapon was no longer available At the same time the contro- 
versies on the South African War threatened the existence of the 
Liberal party, which the balk of the trade unionists regarded aa 
their political representative. The accepted methods of economic 
and political action, by which the trade unions had set so much 
store, proved a bundle of dry and broken faggots fit only for the 
fire The Liberal Labour period was mamfestly neanng its end 
This was the state of affairs at the ringing out of the old abd the 
nnging m of the new century 

2 xTllE TtlADE UMIOK COSORESS OF 1S99 
la the summer of 1899 unions made preparations lot 

their annual congress, which was to be held at Plymouth dunng 
the first week m September The leaders of the I L.P , unlss* 
they were wage-workers or paid trade union offioaU, were not 
allowed to be elected as delegates to the Congress since a rcsolu 
tion to this cflect had, at the instance of John Bams, been 
adopted by the Trades Umon Congress of 1895 in order to free 
the delegates from the infiucnceof “ sooahst adi enturers ' The 
leaders of the I L P had therefore to look for indirect methods to 
make their voices heard in the Labour parliaments In the office 
of the Lalofir Liaiir. the oi^n of the I L.P , a resolution was 
drafted for the purpose of promoting Labour representalion and 
banded over, through the executive the Amalgamated Society 
of Railvray Servants, to James Holmes the organiser of the Taff 
V^e strike and one of the delegates to the Trade Union Congress 
The resolution ran as follows — * 

, " This Congress havung regard to the decisions of former years, 
^ and with a view to secunng a better representation of the interests 
lof Labour m the House of Commons hereby instructs the 
Parliamentary Committee of tte Trade Union Congress to invite 
the co-operation of all the Co-operaUve, Socialist. Trade Union, 
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land other working class organisations jointly to co-operate on 
‘lines mutually agreed upon in convening a special congress of 
representatives from such of the above-mentioned organisations 
as may be willing to take part to devise ways and means for the 
securing of an increased number of Labour members to the next 
Parliament.” 

Holmes moved the resolution, and he was followed by James 
Sexton, a clever and eloquent Irishman, the delegate of the 
Liverpool dockers, who seconded it. Tlie old trade union 
leaders opposed the resolution. Their spokesman, Thomas 
Ashton, the secretary of tire spinners in Oldham, was of opinion 
that it was sheer waste of time to have long debates on this 
resolution; not one trade uniom'st in 10,000 would give it a 
moment's attention ; trade unionism would altogether come to 
grief if it were to be turned into a political party. Nevertheless 
the resolution ^vas discussed and passed by 546,000 votes to 
434,000. It laid the foundation-stone of the Labour Party. 

""The mere adoption of the resolution by the Congress 
at Plymouth naturally did not accomplish much. It would 
have led to just as little result as earlier resolutions, or 
as the Labour Representation League and the Labour 
Electoral Association. It was therefore necessary above 
everything to withdraw the practical application of the 
resolution from the Trade Union Congress and its tradi- 
tionally Liberal organ, the Parliamentary Committee, and to 
place it in the han^ of the I.L.P. This was a relatively easy 
matter, for the Parliamentary Committee had no belief in the 
success of the resolution. A committee was appointed for this 
purpose, consisting of four members of the^ Parliamentary 
Committee ‘ Sam Woods (Liberal), W. C. Steadman (Radical 
and Fabian), William Thome (Social Democrat) and R. Bell (at 
that time with socialist learnings), further, of two members each 
from the I.L.P., S.D.F., and the Fabian Society — ^Keir Hardie, 

J. Ramsay MacDonald, Harry Quelch, H. R. Taylor, G. B. 
Shaw and E. R. Pease (secretary of the Fabians). The Socialists 
were in the majority on the committee and they were far superior 
to the trade unionist members in intelligence, energy, and know- 
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ledge of their aura The comraiUee held several meetings and 
decided to convene a general conference As a basis for the 
debberations of the conference they drew up the following eight 
resolubons and rulings — 

1 Object oJConftrenee A resolubon in favour of working class 

opinion being represented w the House of Commons by men 
sympathetic with the aims and demands of the Labour movement 

2 Lahoftr ^lemiers tn (he House of Cowmans A resolution in 
favour of estabhshing a distinct Labour group in Parliament 
who should have their ovm Whips and agree upon their policy 
which must embrace a readiness to co-operate with any party 
which for the time being may be engaged in promoting legtsla 
tion m the direct interest of labour and be equally ready to 
assoaate themselv es with any party m opposing measures having 
an opposite tendency 

3 CoiuliliiUofl of CommitUe The committee shall consist of 
twelve representatives from trade anions ten from the co- 
operative seaeties provided they are represented as a body at the 
conference two from the Fabian Soaety two from the I L P » and 
two from the S D F 

4 Duly of Comnnllee This committee should keep in touch 
with trade unions and other organisations which are running 
Labour candidates 

5 Tinsncial res^onsihilily The committee shall adminster 
the funds which may be received on behalf of the organisation 
and each body shall be required to pay ros per annum for every 
1000 members or fraction thereof also that it shall be responsible 
for the expenses of its own candidates 

^ Reporting to Congress It diould also report annually to 
the Trades Union Congress, and the annual meeting of the 
national soaeties represented on the committee and take any 
steps deemed advisable to elicit opinmn from the members of the 
organisations to whidi the oomraittec is ulUmateJy responsible 
7 Row of Representation Souehes by whatever name they 
may be known shall be entitled to one delegate for every 2 oco 
members or fraction thereof, and tiicy mu^t pay los for each 
delegate attending the conference and forward tlieir names and 
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iddrcsscs seven days prior to the date fixed for the meeting. No 
iredential card shall be issued to any society not having complied 
\vitli tlie foregoing conditions. 

8. Voiiug : The method of voting shall be by card, to be 
issued to the delegates of trade societies according to their 
membership, and paid for on the principle of one card for 
everyf 1000 members or fractional part thereof represented. 

All the organisations in question were invited by the committee 
to send delegates to the general conference. With the exception 
of the co-operative societies many organisations accepted the 
invitation, and the committee made the necessary preparations 
for the conference. 

3. — ^TKE LABOUR REPRESENTATION COMMITTEE 
On February 27 and 28, igoo, exactly sixty-three years after the 
meeting of the London Working Men's Union at which the 
People’s Charter was formulated, 120 delegates met in London, 
representing more than half a million working men belonging to 
trade unionist and socialist organisations, for the purpose of 
inaugurating a new Chartist movement. The chair was taken on 
I this occasion also by a London working man — ^W. C. Steadman, 
j who had already represented a London constituency in the 
•, House of Commons. John Burns, member of Parliament for 
Battersea, was likewise present, but not much attention was 
paid to him. 

..Steadman opened the conference and stated : — 

" I am one of those trade unionists who believed, until the 
last ten years, that the workers of this country could attain their 
object in securing better conditions by voluntary efforts through 
their trade organisations. But the dispute which occurred in my 
own trade ten years ago for a reduction of the hours of labour had 
convinced me that the leaders of the advanced movement who 
believed in poKtical action were right and I was wrong. I give 
way to no man in my desire to see Labour better represented in 
, the House of Commons than it was to-day." 

Hie conference then proceeded to deliberate upon the resolu-J 
tions drawn up by the committee. The debate that ensued; 
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disclosed three loun tines of thought ^ The first desired to 
include among the working c^ss candidatures all those who 
are sympathetic mth the aims and demands of the I-abour 
mos'ement «econd that the labour candidates should be 

restricted to those belonging to the organisations represented on 
the committee , the third that they should be restricted to 
soual democrats who advocated class warfare and the collective 
ownership of the means ol ptoductioiu The first aimed at a 
rapprochement between the committee and the Radicals the 
second desired a stnet Laboor policy, the third was in favour 
of the idenbfication of the comnultee with the Soaal Democratic 
Federation John Burns supported the first view and expressed 
the opinion — 

I am getting tired of vrorhag class boots working class 
trains worbng class houses and working class marganne. I 
believe the time has amved in the hislorj oJ the labour and 

sodalraovementwhenweshouldnotbe prisoners to class prejudice 

but should consider parties and potioes apart from all class 
orgamsatiOBS ' 

The adveeates ol the second trend of thought were George 
Barnes Pete Curm. James Settoa and Ketf Hardie who for 
the most part aimed at an independent Labour party and a 
harmomous co-operation between trade unionists and socialists. 
Harry Quelch and James Macdonald supported the third line 
of policy 

The views of the second cunent of opimon corresponded oa 
the whole to the feelu^ and wishes of the conference and they 
were adopted by Urge majonties The conference elected a 
, Labour Representation Committee (L.R C.) consisting of seven 
trade unionists two members of the I LjP two members of 
the S DT and one of the Fabian Society James Ramsay 
MacDonald a member of the IX.P was elected secretary, 
and immediately set to woilt to enlist the sympathies of die 
trade unions for the L.R.C \et in 1500 only 375 93 i dade 
unjomsts and socialists affiliated among them being 13®®° 
members ol the I L P pooooltheSDF and S6x of the 
Fabian Society 
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The admission to the membership of the L.R.C.^ was, at that 
time, not open to individuals, but to I-abour and socialist organi- 
sations ; the unit of membership was not the individual, but the 
trade union or socialist society. As a nde it was effected in the 
folloning manner : — Some of the members of a union or a trades 
council or a socialist group proposed that the organisation should 
} oin the Labour Party. A general vote was taken and the decision 
lay \vith tlie majority. The case, tlierefore, easily arose that 
powerful minorities of trade unionists who w'ere either Liberals 
or Conservatives and therefore not in agreement with the essen- 
tials of the Labour Party w'ere nevertheless reckoned as its 
members. The method, which is in use for purely trade unionist 
purposes, was made applicable to politics. In exclusively trade 
unionist questions, for instance, in strikes, a decision is rarely 
unanimous, and yet the decision to quit work has to be obeyed 
by all ; the minority has to subordinate its wishes to those of the 
majority. In the same manner, a decision to vote Labour 
against Liberals and Conservatives was to be binding on all. 
The difficulty, however, svas that, wliilst a strike forms an integral 
part of trade unionist action, the political vote was for a long 
time a matter of party. The, conversion of trade unions to 
a national Labour Party in opposition to all other parties was 
bound to give rise to difficulties. In the course of our narrative 
.we shall see what were the problems and conflicts which resulted 
from the new phase of the British Labour movement. But in 
the first few years they were scarcely noticeable, and the L.R.C. 
was able to obtain a surprising measure of success without being 
involved in internecine struggles. 

4. — GROWTH OF THE L.E.C. 

! In September, 1900, Parliament was dissolved and in October 
:the general election took place. The L.R.C., though young and 
; hardly prepared for an election campaign, sent fifteen candidates 
into the field, of whom two only were successful — ^Richard Bell 

f ^From igo6 onwards the L.R..C. assumed the name of Labour 
'{Party, but the latter term was also used, though not officially, from 
-the time it was formed. • " 
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Wales. To the end of 1905 the Labour group in Parliament 
consisted, of four members, Richard Bell having returned to the 
Liberal camp. Indeed, Bell had never felt quite at home as 
secretary of his union, or as member of the LL.P. and the 
L.R.C. When pajung tlie above-mentioned damages and costs 
to the Taff Vale directors at a special dinner which he arranged 
for them, he ate humble pie by delivering a very contrite speech 
and winding it up by expressing his best wishes for them. In 
the same year (1903) a bye-election took place at Norwich, with 
George H. Roberts as I.L.P. candidate. Roberts was then a 
fiery socialist and internationalist. Many of the Labour leaders, 
notably David J. Shackleton and- Arthur Henderson, fresh from 
tire field of glory, supported him, while Richard Bell sent his 
best wishes to the Liberal candidate and urged the electors to 
vote " yellow," The disloyal action of Bell created a ferment in 
the movement and led finally to the great discussion on the 
question of independence, which, as we shall see in one of the 
next chapters, was subsequently settled at the Newcastle L.R.C. 
conference in the- same year. 

During all those years the Conservative Government made no 
'"serious attempt to amend trade union law or to arrive at any 
compromise %vith the working men. Their whole attention was 
concentrated on the tariff reform movement, which Joseph 
Chamberlain, the Colonial Secretary, set on foot in May, 1903, 
and which resulted in a crisis in the Conservative Party. The 
L.R.C. received scant notice from the press and the public, 
though the election of William Crooks caused the Daily Telegraph 
to remark that a new Chartist movement was in the course of 
formation. This shrewd remark was not followed up. Tariff 
reform and the growing tension of Anglo-German relations 
soon diverted the thoughts of politicians and publicists from 
Labour problems, c- No wonder, then, that tlie results of the 
elections in January, 1906, struck them as a bolt from the blue. 

In December, 1905, the ConsexA'ative Government resigned and 
Sir Heiury Campbell-Bannerman, who had led his party from 
{defeat to victory, formed a Liberal Cabinet, in which John 
"Bums was appointed President of the Local Government Board. 
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The general election look place m January 1906 TTie L.R C. 
scarcely sue years old had a membership ol 900 000 and sent 
fifty candidates into the electoral campaign twenty mne of 
whom were successful The total sole cast for iJI the patties 
m the fifty consbtuenciesMftoanted to86oooo of whidi323 200 
were given to Labour The Miners Tedcration represented 
tn Parliament by fourteen members of their own was the only 
one of the larger trade umoos which remained outside the l-R C. 
At that time the representatives of the miners belonged to tie 
Liberal Party 

The Labour successes formed the sensation of the year News- 
papers and clubs drawing rooms and country houses forgetting 
for a time the crushing defeat of Toryism and tariff reform 
discussed hardly anything else but the pohtical upnse of the 
working classes The 'pint of the nation was stirred to its 
depths and the remaikable thing was that the speakers and 
wnten occupied themselves less with Labour than with socialism 
although the L.R C was not soaalut A whole hteraiure 
dealing mth the history and essence of soctohsm came into 
existence with lightrufig rapidity the «octalut weeklies Juilue 
tabcHT Leader Clanw Rcnr<*rrf etc gained a large circulation 
everybody seemed to be anxious to get some knowledge of the 
new power which had so unexpectedly made its appearance 
The nation grasped somehow the truth that an independent 
Labour Party meant a reorgamsation of society on soaaist 
lines 

The L.R.C henceforth offioally known as the Labour Party 
(L P ) held Its sixth annual conference in the middle of February 
tqo6 m London Us deliberaitoia were exceedingly cordial 
Soaahsts like Keir Hardie and Pete Curran trade union leaders 
like Shackleton and Henderson regarded each other as comrades 
in a spirit of candour and cheerfulness The conference cele- 
brated the reconciliation of Labour and Socialisrn. The scenes 
of enthusiasm occurring during the conference and the dedara 
tions of solidarity of all the Labour forces vividly recalled the 
best moments of Cbatti^ The nass demonstration which 
was held at the Queen s Hall on the cvemng of February id 
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1906. in honour of the conference delegates, left an indelible 
impression on all who took part in it. At last the effects of the 
past defeats of Labour seemed to have vanished for ever ! 

The first-fruits of the victory of the Labour Party was the 
rereisal of the Taff Fafc decision. The Party imposed upon the 
Campbell-Bannerman Cabinet a Trade Disputes Bill, which 
secured to the organised workers the right of picketing and 
freedom from collective responsibility. In the House of Lords 
a current of opinion was manifested in opposition to the Bill, 
the great majority of the peers sharing the opinion of many 
lawyers and judges tliat this measure raised the trade unions to 
a privileged position before the law of the land. But Lord Lans- 
dowTie, appreciating tlie revolutionary effect of the Taff Vale 
decision on the workhig classes, considered that the Trade 
Disputes Bill was not a favourable battleground for the Conserva- 
tives. and therefore advised them to execute a strategic retreat. 
The Bill was passed. 

/ The signal victory of the small Labour group over the strongest 
Liberal Government and the House of Lords, as well as over 
'capitalists and lawyers, raised the hopes of the working classes 
and the socialists to a higher degree than ever before. Alto- 
gether the year igo6 was one of the most remarkable in the 
annals of British democracy and Labour. There was nothing 
like it since 1831-2 ; moreover, as far as Labour was concerned, 
the counter-currents and disappointments were somewhat 
longer in coming than in 1832. In July, 1907, two sensational 
by-elections took place. At Jarrow, Pete Curran, the socialist 
and Labour candidate, carried the constituency in a four-cornered 
or "square" fight; in the Colne Valley, Victor Grayson, a 
young, inexperienced socialist, curiously recalling the type of 
the young Chartist agitators of 1840, was successful on a purely 
socialist programme. On the other hand, the parliamentary 
session of 1907 proved barren of social legislation, and gave rise 
to much dissatisfaction among the working classes. Disillusion- 
ment was gradually setting in, and it was intensified by the 
defeat of the Society of Railway Servants. After long and 
i-'V.nrious preparations the railwaymen were determined to give 
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PROBLEMS OF THE LABOUR PARTY 


I. — LABOUR POLITICS AND SOCIALISM 

In the latter half of the nineteenth century tlie organised workers 
were overwhelmingly Liberal, though as trade unionists they were 
nominally neutral. They supported, from their funds, parlia- 
mentary representatives, as a rule Liberal Labour members ; and 
they defrayed tlie expenses of the Trade Union Congress, which 
has always had a good deal to do \vith politics. In fact, the 
political neutrality of the trade unions was the result of the 
absence of any strong and definite opposition to Liberalism, the 
Conservative minorities of the trade unions forming a negligible 
quantity. With the exception of one or two Conservative trade 
union leaders, the officials of the Labour organisations belonged to 
the Liberal Party. 

With the affiliation of an increasing number of trade unions to 
the L.R.C. or Labour Party, an examination into the principles 
on which political parties are based became inevitable. For, il 
the L.R.C. was Liberal, tliere was no need for it. Seeing, how- 
ever, that it existed and flourished, it must needs have adopted 
principles different from those of Liberalism. What were they ? 
These examinations, questions and discussions were taken in 
hand as soon as the L.R.C. came into being. They were carried 
on mainly by the members of the I.L.P. and the S.D.F, 

The members of the S.D.F. advocated the prompt .and im- 
mediate transformation of the L.R.C. into a social democratic 
party, and attempted to force upon it the recognition of the 
ultimate aim of socialism, "svith its method of class warfare- 
Even if this resulted in a split, nothing would be lost. What 
could a Labour Party accomplish without an ultimate aim ? 

3*7 
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Nothing On the other hand mach could be accomplished by a 
small social demociaUc party poss«sing a definite programroe. 
At the conference at which the L R C iras formed (1900} 
James Macdonald the dd^te rf the S D F moved — 

That the representatives of tiie working class moi’eoient m 
the House of Commons shall form there a distinct partj 
based upon a recognition of the class war and haimg for 
ultimate object the 5oaaln>a tion of the means of production distn 
bution and etchange. The part} shall formulate its own policy 
for promobng practical legislative measure* m the interests of 
labour and shall be prepared to cooperate with any party that 
will support such measures or will assist m opposing measures of 
an opposite character 

A similar resolution was submitted a year later (19M) hy 
Hany Quelch editor ol Jusltee AU the delegates of the 
trade unions ami the I L P spoke against binding the LR-C. 
candidates to soaaltsm On the other hand the confeiw** 
adopted the resolution moved by Keir Hardie 

That this conference 1$ m favour ol establishing a distinct 
Labour Group m Parliament who shall have their own \^hip» 
and agree upon Iheur policy wh ch must embrace a readiness to 
co-operate with any party which for the time being may be 
engaged in promoting l^shtion la the direct interest of labour 
and be equally ready to assoaate themseh cs with any party m 
opposing measures having an oppoute tendency 
This resolution outlined the policy of the party in Parliament 
It aimed at the formation In the House of Commons of a Labour 
Party having Its own policy its own ^yh^p6 and actmgui all that 
concerned the welfare of the workeia In a manner free and on 
hampered by entanglements with other parties Each of the 
affiliated orgamsalions would be left free to select its own candi 
dates without let or hindrance the one condition being that 
when returned to Parliament the candidate should agree to form 
one of the Labour Group there and acf In harmony with it* 
decisions In Uus way they would avoid the scandal which In 
the past had pained earnest men on both sides of seeing trade 
Uttloalsts opposing sodahsta and rfee ttrta 
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As to the economic principles of the new party, the conference 
adopted the resolution which James Sexton, the delegate of the 
Liverpool dock labourers, moved on behalf of his union : — — ^ 

" That this conference declares that in view of the combinations 
of capital and the federations of employers it is necessary for 
the trade unions of the country to use their political power 
to defend their existence and secure their demands, and while 
it deprecates the introduction of mere party politics into 
the trade union movement, it urges upon trade unionists 
the necessity of combining on an independent platform for 
the following purposes ; (i) The defence of the legal rights of 
combination. {2) The passing of such laws as \vill put an end 
to a system under which the producer of wealth has to bear 
an enormous burden in the shape of rents and profits which go to " 
maintain large classes of non-producers.” 

The resolutions of Keir Hardie and James Sexton respectively 
contain essentially the same demands and principles as the 
resolutions of James Macdonald and Harry Quelch, but the 
former are free from dogmatic formulas and were therefore more 
acceptable to the trade union delegates. Nevertheless, the 
S.D.F., at its annual conference in rgoi, decided to withdraw from 
the L.R.C. A resolution to that effect was adopted by fifty-four to 
fourteen votes. The withdrawal of the S.D.F. delegation from the 
L.R.C. had two unfavourable effects. In tlie first place it gave 
rise to hostile recriminations between the organs of the S.D.F. 
and the I.L.P., and widened the gulf between the two socialist 
bodies whose co-operation was necessary for the success of 
socialism in Great Britian. Secondly, the two vacant places on 
the L.R.C. were filled by Liberal Labour trade unionists. The 
socialist influence was weakened and frittered away at a moment 
when the affiliation of trade unions to the L.R.C. was proceeding 
at a great rate — ^in 1902-3 the membership rose from 455,450 to 
847,315. The new movement was filled with masses of recruits 
who needed training in independent Labour politics and social 
reform, while the S.D.F. members who could have undertaken 
that training made strenuous efforts not to let their doctrines pass 
into the hands of the heathen. The relatively small number of 
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soa^tsontheL.R.C were laced with the task of protecting the 
new organisation from being swamped with Liberal Laboun^ni 
Ue shall see presentlj how they attempted to soH^ the problem 
In the meantime we may observe that although the S D F as a 
body was no longer m a position to send ddegates to the con 
ferencSs m an official capaaty several of its members attended 
them annually as delegate of trade muons affiliated to the L.R-C. 
Their exertions however suCered from the snspoon that they 
were attempting to smuggle in the ideas of an organisation which 
was not in sympathy with the L.R.C. They moved social 
democratic resolutions at the annual conferences of the LR-C. 
which when taken were rejected as the armnai con- 

ferences were not inclined to jdedge their parhamentaiy repre* 
sentativestosooaham Ontbeotherhand the soaal democratic 
resolutions were adopted when they were meant merely as an 
invitation to socialists to act in concert with the British Labour 

aoveraent Both cases oceoned at the eighth annual conference 
heldatHolL On the discussion el the amendments to the 

consUtntiOD of the Labour Party WiUiam Atkinsoo thedelegate 
of the paper stainers and a member of the S D F , moved that 
it was the aim of the Labour Party— 

To otgaiuse and mamtaia a filamentary Party with lU 
own ^Vhips whose ulumatc object Uiail be the obtaining for the 
workers the foil results of thnr labour by the overthrow of the 
present competitive system of capitalism and the institution of a 
system of public ownership and control of all the means of life 

In support of this amendment he declared that no Labour 
Party worth the name ought to be satisfied with a mere wage 
system- It was no use to hide the fact that most of thtaa were 
already persuaded that the sooahst position was the right 
position. 

He thought that if the Labour Party desired to maintain an 
onward march andmake that march quickly, it was more Iskelf 
to accomplish it by dedanng to landlords and capitalists that it 
was not afraid of its convictions and that it intended to realise 
them at an early date. 

AtkinaonwassupportedbvR Davis delegate of the soaetj of 
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ironfounders, then by V. Grayson, at that time member of 
Parliament, finally by Harry Quelch, the social democratic 
leader, who attended the conference as a delegate of the London 
Trades Council, and by J. Gribble (Boot and Shoe Operatives’ 
Union). The amendment was opposed by J. Bruce Glasier, 
delegate of the I.L.P., who wished to draw the attention of the 
conference to the important fact that the resolution did not 
simply consist in a declaration in favour of socialism, but it 
actually meant that if it was passed every trade unionist 
would be excluded from the party if he was not prepared to 
declare in favour of socialism. On behalf of the I.L.P. he 
declared that it had no wsh to impose socialism on those who 
were not prepared to accept it ; he and his fellow delegates from 
the I.L.P. wished to say that they rejoiced to work with the 
trade unionists, as owing to that alliance the Labour Party had 
been so successful in Parliament. Glasier was followed by 
J. R. Clynes, M.P. (Oldham Trades Council), one of the most per- 
suasive speakers of Labour, who declared that he believed in the 
public o^vnersl^ip and control of all the material things needed for 
the maintenance of life. But so far as they took part in politics 
they ought to be careful not to sharpen the weapons of the enemy. 
He believed that if they forced this declaration of objects upon 
the organised million represented in the party the effect would be 
harmful. The party subsisted at present on an alliance. The 
conditions of the alliance ought to be respected. The success of 
the alliance ought not to be ignored. He was more in favour of 
preaching to make converts to socialism in the country than of 
seeking in the conference to fasten tlie socialist label upon the large 
mass of organised workers who were not socialists at all. They 
were not out, as a matter of fact, for ultimate objects ; they were 
out for Old Age pensions ; they were out for immediate industrial 
legislation ; they were out for some kind of effective and help- 
ful legislation on the subject of unemployment ; and at the same 
time they were out in the country preaching ideals to the people. 

A. H. Gill, M.P., said that as one of the old t3rpe of trade 
unionists he wished to oppose the amendment. It was because he 
was anxious to maintain the alliance as it at present existed that 
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he opposed the amendment Thqr wanted to get something done 
at the present time and they coold not aflord to w^t to realise 
the whole of the progranuae that the extreme men or advanced 
men n ere going in for Trade nmoiusts were not all socialists j ct 
and aatiitheybecame all sodahsts they would not be prepared to 
pay their levies for the purpose ot supporting a socialist pai^ 
There was no difficulty at the present time in the House of 
Commons ui the two wings of the party working together He 
thought for the next twentj years those two seebons could work 
hand in hand and they coaid hav e useful w ork done. If it had not 
been for the alhance^twecn the trade unionists and theSocialisls 
in the House of Commons tiiey wonld not has e had a Trades 
Disputes Act passed , they wouldnot hav ehadtheCompcnsation 
Act passed in the way it was. Instead of trjing to find points of 
difference the policy should be to find points of agreement, and 
there were many points about which they were all agreed al 
though some were not prepared to go the whole hog Ho ventured 
to say that if the amendment were earned the trade unions would 
be forced out of the party and Uras wreck it 
Pete Curran UP feasvrotkers), said that nine jean ago the 
soaalist trade unionist and what might be called the old timer 
trade unionist joined hands ui an open and honourable alliance 
fo accordance with the resolubon passed at the Plymouth Trade 
Umon Congress Thej joined hands for political purpose on 
strictly independent lines and at that tune the S D F came m 
Bat th«i the j outiger and more turbulent spints the men who did 
aH the shouting and htUe work forced the Federation out of the 
alliaace. and now members ot the rederation attended the 
Labour Party conferences rqire^nting other organisations. 
It was gneimg to those who left the party to find that it vts* 
successful even in their absence la the House of Commons 
Mr GiU and the other men who represented the more mode ate 
side of the trade union movement on all questions sine* he bad 
been there had been as tmral and as independent as any socialist 
could be The carrying of the amendment would do toore to 
hdp the London Dctily Exprtts and £>ai7y lla\t in dunipting 
the cioveaieat than anj thmg else that could be done. They had 
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the trade unionists to-day working under conditions that they 
refused to work under twelve, thirteen, and fourteen years ago. 
They were willing to admit that at tliat time they did not see the 
wisdom of independent political action, and what had brought 
them to see it was the force of circumstances, legal t5u:anny, and 
the educational propaganda of the socialists in the trade union 
movement. They wanted to work with them openly and honour- 
ably, and he believed that with the process of evolution they 
would come right along as far as desired, but they should not be 
driven nor forced. 

The amendment was then put up and the vote was as follows : — 
for tlie amendment 91,000, against 951,000. ‘ 

The same conference, however, carried, two days later, a 
socialist resolution, because it was understood that it w'as 
proposed for the purpose of eliciting an expression of opinion. 
J. J. Stephenson (Engineers) moved ; — 

“ That in the opinion of this Conference the time has arrived 
when the Labour Party should have as a definite object the 
socialisation of the means of production, distribution, and ex- 
change, to be controlled by a democratic State in the interest of 
the entire community ; and the complete emancipation of Labour 
from the domination of capitalism and landlordism, with the 
establishment of social and economic equality between the 
sexes.” 

He said he was going, to attempt to speak to this resolution 
from the experience of a trade uniom’st. The organisation 
responsible for the motion came into existence fifty-six years ago 
to protect the interests of tliose under its jurisdiction. But had 
their aspirations been realised ? We had unemployed to-day 
in the engineering community and we had a standard of living 
far short of that wliich our forefathers desired. He wanted to 
say that it was not the purpose of the Engineers' Sodety to drive 
aw'ay any members in the coalition which formed the party. 
Wlicn they had carried our remedial legislation as far as it was 
possible they would still be confronted by inequalities that could 
only be removed by the commonwealth having charge of all the 
forces of the commonwealth and owning them. Consider the 
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condescending to tell them ttiat the possibihtj’ was that they 
(the press) nught see thor way to help He made boM to say 
that the time had arrived when the working class movement 
could stand politically upon its own legs , that there were enough 
people represented at this confecence to form a movement — not 
necessarily antagonistic to other parties, bat oatsde and inde- 
pendent — to torroulatc theu own policy and carry it into the 
Hoase of Commons and try to obtam there for it due support. 
He said that if this line were not adopted the movement had no 
tniasion ^Vhy did they call it into existence if they could find 
redemption through either partj ? Bat mwt men at thi> con- 
ference were convinced m toeir heart of hearts that no political 
party in the State to-day outside their rooiTinent would grapple 
with those deep-rooted evO* which we desued to see eradicated- 
It was because they were convinced of this that they were there 
to strengthen and solidify their movement Calling upon th« 
responsible officials of abated organisations to abstain from 
identilyuig themselves with other parties was only the oecesssty 
and logical sequeoce of the meetui^ there that afternoon, if they 
were going to have a mOTement. solid, acting together in and out 
of the House of Commons Tbej wereealy wTakeningtheoiselvts 
il they strengthened other parties. He wanted to say that they 
had te»ons la history why they should act on the lines suggested. 
Over half a ceituty ago the old Chartist movement onginated 
among the hiUs of Durham Yet the Chartist movement became 
weak Htough to be absorbed in one of the political parties and 
so became useless. TJie Labour Sectoral Association Misted 
in this country and bad mthut its ranks some ol the best trade 
omonisls that could be found, and many of them were present. 
It attached itself to the tail end of one of the parties, and was 
to-day extmet Let them take a lesson and let them strengthen 
their constitution in a way that would not lie down the trade 
nniomst to soctihsm nor the socialist to trade unionism but 
both to I.ahour so doing they would keep the best men m 
the ranks, and be able to accmniPtsh those valuable refonns 
that they aspued to accomplish at the earliest posMble moment 
John Hodge 5LP {Steel Smdters}. second^ the resolution. 
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Laboisnsni. and let them give the rank and file a straight and 
“Tionest lead, and if that were done the rank and file would 
support them 

Ifardie s speech, in.wh idi the te r m ** Laboyism * * was corned 
was followed by speeches frewn Bm TlUett and Curran, who 
dinched the argument for independence The resolution was 
then put and earned by a card vote of 659 000 to 154 000 It 
was embodied in the constitution of the L.R.C. and formed the 
so-called ' pledge ’ of the Labour Members of Parliament to 
abide by the decisions of the Party The revised constitution, 
or the “ Newcastle Programme'* of the Labour Party, ran as 
follows — 

1 

The Labour Representation Conunittec is a federation of 
trade unions trades counals. the Independent Labour Party, 
and the Fabian Soaety Co-operaUve soaeties are also digiWo 
for membership 

n —OBJECT 

To secure, by united action the election to Parliament of 
candidates promoted, m the first instance, by an affiliated 
soaety or soaeties in the constituency, who undertake to fonn 
or join a distinct group in Parliament, with its own ^V}ups and 
its own policy on Labour questions, to abstain strictly from 
identifying themselves with or promoting the interests of any 
section of the Liberal or Conservative parties, and not to 
oppose any other candidate recognised by this Committee 
such candidates shall pledge therasdves to accept this 
constitution, to abide by the decisions of the group In carrying 
out the aims of this constitutXRi or resign, and to appear before 
their constituenaes under the title of Labour candidates oiJy 

in EXECimVB 

The Executive shall consist of thirteen members nine repre- 
senting the trade unions one fte trades counals, one the Fabian 
Society, and two the Independent Labour Party The members 
Shan be elected bv thtir respective orgaidsations at the Annual 
Conference, « 
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Finally, m addition to those disturbuig tactore, the action of 
W V Osborne V the Amalgamated Society o( Railway Servants 
threatened the finanaal resources ot the party and for a time 
all but paralysed its activities 

3 — THE OSBOENE DEOSION 

The penal laws actions and law court decisions against 
organist working men up to 1906 hid for their aim either the 
destnicUon of the trade unions or the restraining of their 
' activities and methods It was the economic combination and 
procedure of the wage earners which were regarded as illegal 
The Trade Disputes Act, 1906 dosed the penod of trade union 
disabilities and rendered the collective economic action of the 
working classes perfectly legaL At the very moment of thar 
deasive victory the trade unions were confronted with a new 
legal problem The nsc of the Labour Patty meant the con 

( version of the economic organisations of Labour into a vast 
political confederation The economic class had grown into a 
poUtieal class— economics as its basis politics as its super 
Structure The Trade Union Acts 1S71 1875 1876 and 1906 
had undoubtedly economic objects in view and only these were 
legalised The entrance of the unions as such into pohha 
produced a senes of new facts for which no legal regulations 
existed. The British Labour Party was not at that htne an 
organised collection of individuals having similar political v lews 
but a confederabon of trade soaelics which by virtue of a major 
ity vote weresupposed to act politically in concert The party 
according to its constitubon pursued an independent Labour 
policy with the view of aojumng political power or obtaining 
a majority in ParLament over the Liberals and Conservatives 
The manner in which affiliation took place necessarily left ^ 
number of Liberal and Conservabve imaonbes which were none 
the less pledged to make financial coatnbubons towards the up- 
keep of a party which is oppo&ed both to the Liberals and Con 
servatives Hence the opposition of Liberal working men to the 
compulsory levies and to use of trade union funds for political 
purposes They aiguod somewhat m the following manner 
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in their rules in order that the trade muoiusts should be mad* 
acquainted with the political purposes of their organisations- 
The matter was then thought to have been finally settled. 

In 1908 the whole question was brought up again by a Liberal 
railway servant W V Osborne (\Vallhanistow) and t^ea to the 
law courts In his plea he stated that compulsory levies by 
trade unions for pohtical purposes were wf/fu nrrr In the first 
instance Justice Keviiledrsmissed the application. The case was 
earned to the higher courts and the Waster of the Rolls and 
finally the Law Lords dehsered judgment to the effect that a 
trade union asdefinedby the Trade Union Acts acted ullrar*fti 
m T sisiTig compulsory levies for political purposes. One of the 
judges also pointed out that the jdedge was onconstitubonaL 
At one stroke the financial resoorces of the Labour Party or 
jof the political action of the trade uuoas appeared to have been 
|cut cS It was even doubtful whether it was legal for trade 
uBtons to finance mumapal elections or to defray the e.Tperi«s 
of the Trade Uoion Congress of of their deputations to the 
various Secretanea of State The Liberal and Conservative 
mmonties were not slow m taking advantage of the new legal 
situation They applied to the law courts for injunctions 
against the levying of political contributions and ns o 
obtained them The party suffered financially in 1909 and 19^® 
— at a time of great national exatement which was caused by the 
Uc^d George Budget and the constitutional cnsis when 
two general elections took place within twelve months It tnu** 
however be remarked that the Osborne judgment raised com- 
paratively little indignation m the ranks of Labour It came at a 
moment of political di>iIiastonroent among the mostactireele- 
ments of the organised workers who were fast tumiiig to economic 
action and even to a modified syndicalisra while the revoluUon 
ary soaahsts thot^ht the Osborne judgment to be favxiurable to 
their cause since it might induce the party to shed Labourism 
and make the adherence to soaahst ^maples the test of member 
ship Still there remained a good many trade unionists an 
socialists among them being the Parhamentary Labour Party 
who sincerely desued a revmsal of the Osborne judgment and the 
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rt-organiso.Uon laxatioa, and social reform legeUtioa filled the 
minds of the nation. Behind all constitutional, legislative, and 
popular questions stood eterynhere the economic factor and the 
ethical problem 

Bnti^ industrial life has since i88q been nndergoin^profowl 
changes. Under the jscssure of the German and American 
adiance the leaders ol British industry, trade, shipping, ard 
commerce hat c graduallj adopted new metliods ol organisSlioa, 
which are aunmg at the regulation o! competition by mutual 
agreements and combines for the purpose of securing economies 
m production, distribution, aud exchange, as wuD as of^n 
mg greater control ol labotiV^^ Administrative centralisation, 
saentific management, constant improieanent of machinery ha« 
cheapened production and gradu^y enabled Bntish industry 
to face foreign competition . The new methods ol jmxloction 
and distrtbutloo could not fad. hoaem, to press upon ti >5 
working and lower middle clasees. Since the bteuming of the 
new eentory Bntbh Labou- has been raising its wice agamst the 
speeding up " methods, and the lower middle classes bat e been 
living in dread of losing tbeir mdependence. Indeed, since xBSo 
and in a more pronounced degree wnce 1900 a new factory S}**'*® 
has ansen which bears the same relation to the factory sj* 3 teni of 
the beginning of the mneteenth century as mteosive cultiration 
to extensive agrKulture or better still, as the modern armies 
to the old ones The constantly growing mechanisation o! the 
processes of production and locomobon, as well as the enormous 
devdopment of land and sea traffic, brought a host of unskiUe*! 
workmen nniued to the disaplme of old trade umonism. lUto 
close proximity to skilled labour or gave them an equal status 

with It The traditionalgalfbetweeu the two catteries of labour 

was gradually bridged The stalled workos felt Iheir {uivileged 
and protect^ position senously threatened and many of them 
began to learn the lesson of the aohdanty of Labour— namely, 
that the interests of the wage earners, as a whole, do matter 
what their speaal crafts or trades or professKms might be, were 
Industnai CemmiMiM iteporf VoL XVIU p 15 rff* 
quoted in Cart» Tmdfttey .ocnertf InduUrtal PP 
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tanS leform movement, untiated by the former tn May, 
not only stimulated economic thought but brought the condition 
oi England question before the nation. In working class 
meetings the tanfl reform leaders spoke of the problem of un 
emploinnenl, of loss of wages, and of the relatndy bad condition 
of Labour The mast fundamental aspects of mannfacture and 
agncuUure were discussed and investigated Indeed, rot ance 
the Anti-Corn law agitation in the forties of the last century 
did the working classes receive so thorough an economic educa- 
tion as dunng the tanS reform controversy The reply to the 
tanS reform movement was a Liberal campaign agamst land 
lordism, mining royalties, and the House of Lords After the 
general deciion of 190C. liberal speakers continued to press social 
economic questions to the front. Dismayed by the rapid growth 
cl the Labour Party and still believing in the penl of tanS 
reform, Lloyd George came forward as the chief defender ol 
Liberalism agamst both the tanfl reformers and the soculisls. 
Speaking on October ir. 1906, at Cardiff, he declared — ■ 

* You must remember that up to the present there has been 
no real effort to counteract the socialist mission amongst the 
workmen Itben that effort is made yoQ may depend it vnl 
find it adherents even amongst working men Common 
sense bids Liberals and Labour to get along together as far a? 
w can to-day, and not to block the road of progress by standing 
on it m groups to quarrel about the stage we hope to teach the 
day after to monow We want the assistance of labour to 
give direction to the policy of Liberalism and to gii e netVv and 
boldness to its attack If the able men who now think that they 
are best serving the cause of prioress by trying to shatter liberal 
ism were to devote theirenergiesand their talents togulde andto 
strengthen and to embrdden Liberalism, they would render higher 
andmoreendunngsemce to progress But I have one word for 
Liberals. I can tell them what will make this independent Labour 
Party movement a great and sweeping force m this country H 
at the end of an average term of office it were found that a Liberal 
Parliament had done nothing to cope seriously with the social 
condition of the people, to remove the national degradation of 
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since igoy and which resulted in a considerable reduction of thi 
real wages As far back as 1909, the Labour Party Executive 
in their Report to the Ninth Annual Conference at Portsmouth ^ 
drew the attention of the del^ates to those facts tiiree jean 
later the FiJUtfilh AbsSract cf Labour Stainiics of the U K 
(London 191a, Cd 6228) showed that in the jears igoo-igtr 
m the five principal trades (building, mvtui^. ei^;ineenng. 
textiles agnculture) the increase of wages amounted to 0 3Z 
percent .the wholesale prices of foodstofis rose by ii 6 per cent, 
and London retail pnccs by 93 per cent . and in 1913 
Board of Trade Report a« U'flgn ccmlinned the painful dis- 
crepancy between ivages and pnees. and thus supplied official 
material for the revolutionary agitation ' ^The electoral victories 
hnd the usual trade union methods, jt appeared resulted m an 
economic defeat Revolutionary wnteis and speakers did not 
fail to point the moral and draw the lesson against parhamentary 
action and old trade union leadership The light of State 
aoaalistn began to pale before the nse of sjndicalism, guild 
soaalism, and direct action ^ 

The Great War aocekrated or matured all those tendencies 
and movements The dduUoo of labour, the employmBiit of 
masses of unskilled and wcenan irorken in skilled trades, the 
rapid increase of automatic machinery, and the latitude accorded 
to Uie manufacturer to draw tighter the net of sacntific manage- 
ment, formed a demonstration ad Aomifrcm that the pnvilcged 
position of the upper strata of Labour has vanished. Womens 
work penetrated, with surpnsing success, even into the closdy 
guarded domain of the engineering ladustryJ ” In particular 
the Bristol exhibition was remarkable for the many hundreds of 
specimens of work wholly or mainly done by women Apart 
from the still larger range covered try the photographs, fourteen 
separate groups of samples were shown, dealing respecdi^y 
vnth aircraft engines, motor-car engines, magnetos and other 
accessories of lutemal cmDbtuUor engines, locomotives and 
stationary engines, guns and gun components small arms.gaugcs 
* C/ S G Hobson, Cutti Pnnapks in War and Pmou. London 
(Bea A Sous) fo8, pp 17-1* 
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2 — EOUCATIONAI lOTLUESCES 

Meanwhile the education of the upper strata o! the working 
classes grew apace Elemoilaij education continuation schools 
debating soaeties cheap repnnts of some of the best books 
socialist propaganda the dasses conducted by the Workers 
Educational Association nhich was founded in 1903 and to 
which r 071 trade unions trade union branches and trades 
councils and 384 co-operative societies and committed are 
now affiliated and Ruskin CoUegc at Oxford have produced 
a young generation of working men responsive to the mental 
currents of the time Great Britain possesses now what it 
never possessed — Labour uitellectuaU with a healthy desire for 
the study of cco omics social history and science In 
330 ■University Tutorial Classes organised by the Workers 
Edaeational Association there are now some 4 000 students 
engaged in courses of study lasting for not less than three 
yeare and n the shorter dasses which it has established 
several tiiousand more Rusku College founded by 
Amencans m 1899 has been prepant^ annually from thirty to 
forty of the ablest enginrers miners railwasTnen and textile 
workers for further studies and seU-edneaUon by imparting 
to them the elements of pcdihcal economy evolution logic 
industnal history and sociology Students of Rnskin College 
vferc among the first Labour intcUcctaals who responded to the 
synd cahsl teachings which onginited in America (Industrial 
W orkers of the World or I W W ) and in France (Con/<*«/w« 
Ghihalt d i Traru lorCCT) As far back as May 19'^5 when 
I called at the College to prepare a report on this institution for the 
Beilm VoTvofls 1 noticed a certain dissatisfaction among some 
students with the erononuc teartuog of the CcQlege professors 
t The students desired to be taught economics from Marx 8 
particularly the labour theory of value instead of the Jcvoiuan 
Uieoiy of marginal utility Altff the dection of 1906 with the 
sudden surging up of soaaJ economic problems the dissatisfac 
tioa npened into a conflict The dissatisfied students formed a 
separate organisation called the Plebs League and finally seceded 
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Pcraiy The statistics showit^ the groNvth of the natiotial 
income audits very unequal distnbabon could not fail to intensify 
the dissatisfaction w-hidi sprang frOTi the general tendenaes of 
the economic and political deidopments mentioned aboit The 
statistical tables had come sery c^portunel} to throw the diy 
light of facts and figures «» a situation full of ferment and 
exQtemcnt They were used by socialists and Labour speakers 
all over the country m asimibr manner as Colquhoun s statis jcal 
t^ble was used m ^e time of the incubation and nseof Chartism.* 


3 — ^REVOLtmO'lAIlT 'TRADE UVXOKISU DIRECT ACTIOS 
The syndicalist rooscment or revulutionaiy trade unionism »s 
difTcrentiated ffotn State soaahstn or collectivism by the emphasa 
It places (a) on the economic factor as the pnmaiy formative 
agent of social amuigetneots and social ethics (b) on the econo* 
taic antagonism between Capital and Labour (c) on the direct 
action and struggle of the working class for its emanapation 
from the wage basis of livelihood and for the control of the 
means of production by Labour itself (d) on the trade uaioa ard 
not on the electoral district as the focus of Labour power Syn* 
dicahsm therefore is ai-erse from concHulion boards and 
industrial agreements between employers and employees it 
recognises no social peace or eSTn truce as long as the wage 
basis prevails it is opposed to Parliamentary politics being 
made an integral and important part of the Labour movement 
It scorns social reform by Ltbe^ or ConservatiTO or I.aboui 
legislation itrviusestob^cvein the efficacy of a Labour policy 
acting through Parliansentaiy irpresentatives and Labour 
officials The syndicahs movement is pre-eminently revola 
Sionary the soaahst movement is largely refomusL The 
former puts ibdl deliberately outside the present system of 
^ety m order the better to get bold of it and to shake it to its 
* C/ (ujoathly) WEA 'Vear Book A Mansbtldge 

Cift Pxetoixal Classes Oxford and 0 cfUtng Clais EducaJ 

lOoS R H Tawney An E*penmeat ia Democrat cEdocatioa 

in the Pol itcat QuarUtly May 1914 ^Compare Times January H 
1914 note on the meetiBg d tbo H stmtcal Assoaaboa ) 
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views were since 1903 springing op amongst soaalist trade tnios 

leaders of the Mamst tj’pe and led Jn 1905 to the lonnation of 
the Indostnai Worten of the World (I M W) wbidi declared 
Itself to be guided by the folloimg pnaaples 

|i) There can be no peace so long as hunger and want are 
found among miltions of working people and the few who raaVe 
up the emplojTng class have all the good things of We (2) the 
worlang class and the cmployu^ class have nothing m common 
(3) between these two classes a struggle most go on until all the 
toilers come together on the pohbcal as well as on the mdustnal 
field and take and hold that which they produce by their labour 
through an econonuc organisation of the working dass without 
aSihation with any poUtical party 
Parliamentary politics were not altogether eliminated but 
were made strictly subservient to the economic action ol Laboitf 
Later on party politics were dropped and the I W W turned 

anti parlumentanan ^inceparliaraentaryactioninTOhedLabout 

in compromise with the pohUca] parties of the empIuj’tnS 
class. The leaders of the I W W further argued that the 
economic organisation of Labour into multitudinous trade unions 
was obsolete for the trade union originated m the relativdy 
Simple and individualist conditions of manufacture whereas at 
the present day manufactore was developing on a vast scale and 
was based on national and internal onal combines The modem 
form of manufacture required not trade muons but industrial 
umons — Labour organisations as vast and combined as cap tahst 
industry itself The miners and all the workpeople employed 
about the mines be they eugmeers firemen or general labourers 
should form one comprehensive nuning muon the transport 
workers one single tiansportalion union instead of be ng split 
upsndscatteredmhundredsoflocal district and trade soaet es« 
with the r multifarious rifices officials and consequent w^tc of 
energy and money leading to mefficieiicy and failure Concentra 
He hdd the materialist conception of history the class war and 
even the iron law of wags to need as UtUe deience as the muttiphca 
tion table, His capacity tor w»k and his devotion to the cause 
vfcm hua the admiration even of those who were opposed to huo 
oa the score of hw flint ULe orthodoxy and his fanaticaJ intoieraac®- 
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by A R Orage, vi-as transfomed Into a wntre of edacated 
rc\ oluUonarj cnUasra:Us««Uy not<5 oa current political and 
Labour affairs, though often on<*adcd because \mtten in the 
midst of battle and with the view of pros-okmg thought and con- 
tro\ersy . formed a running commentary on contemporar)* Bnbsb 
history But a stiH more ambitious joumahslic \*eature was 
undertaken bj the publicatwnof IheZ^i/y BerjlJ (Apnl, 1912 
suspended on account of the urar m September, I9H)» wbich 
. from the begmrang of i Is career formed a plat form for allbet crodox 

i ^opmions and rebcUious minds It was a thorn in the side of the 
Labour Party and a fearless cnlic of Liberalism It oftea 
mistook the mob for the peofJe and vulgarity for vigour, 
but It atoned for these errors o! judgment by a profoundly 
apinlual attitode towards the Labour and so oa l u t problems 
The Daily llersli contained some of the basest epithets lO the 
English laeguage but also some of the noblest aspirations of the 
human mtnd. During the war The Hctali appeared as a weekly 
and was one of the best trade union papers , its writers en this 
subject were G D H Cole and W Mellor At the beginning of 
xqiq The Herald reappeared m its old form as a di3y, under the 
e^torship of Geot^ Lansbury 

These moi-enenls against the existing social order and against 
Parhaoientansm and political democracy were indirectly streng- 
thened by Hilaire Belloc and Ceal Chestertem whwe literary 
actunUes bore the same relation to the Bntish ferment as those 
of Bruneti4rt, Faguet, Maurras, and Ch^radame to the French 
— ^--uhst philosophy of Sorel and Lagardelle. The years from 
0 1913 witnessed in France as entable torrent of invective 
t democracy Nationalists ehausmists, and revolutionary 
ahsts vied with each other to represent democracy as a 
auu. of corruption and imbeahty, os a confederation of free- 
inasons Jews, Protestants and aliens, whose mam purpose 
Was to rum France or to sdl her to Germany French democracy 
was on its tnal for We ' Hilaue BeQoc, with his French literary 
' 1 Those who desire to learn something of the French anti-demo- 
cratic litetature prior to the war wiU obt^ moeb infonaaHon 
Georges Guy-Grand le /Voces tf« fa Ofmocrofis Pans 19** (Cidm) 
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involved amounted to Satooo and the a^^ate number of 
strike days amounted to 5 sr^ 000 Some of these stokes bore 
a social revolutionary chuacter to vbich ne shall refer in a 
later chapter 

Ihe j-eors igri 2913 will ever be memorable in the annals of 
British Labour The United Kingdom witnessed for the first 
tune a dass war in which all its component parts were raTOlved. 
English Welsh and Scottish miners English tailwayinea and 
Insh transport workers were jouung hands across the borders 
and seas Robert Smilhe Tom Jtann James Larkin and 
James ConnoUj all born f^tets mar^alled and led the new 
forces m battle array Nothing like it had cstt happened before 
neither in eomprehensu'eness nor m numbers had that Labour 
upheaiwl any parallel in Bntish soaal history A companson 
of this stnke moiement wlh fliat of the years lS3p-4* exhibits 
in an unmistakable manner the enormous advance Bntish 
Labour has made in organising and executive capacity 
The upheaval of igii-1913 though apparently defeated 
profoundly affected British soaal and political history The 
Insh transport stnke disclosed the misery of the Dublin pro- 
letanate but also their dour determination and re\ olationary 
fervour The manifestoes ol Larkin and Connolly were distin 
guished by a high spint o! Labour solidanty and sooaliA self 
sacrifice They laid the foundation of that remarkable coahtiou 
between reiolutionary Labour and nationalist Sum Fein as well 
as of the Citizen Array both of wbom pfaj ed their part In 
the Insh Easter tragedy of 1916 Connolly the author of 
Labour tn Insh History fell in the insurrection ^ 

Another effect likewise joegnant with social revolotionaiy 
portents was the forroation uiApnl J914 of the Triple Indus- 
trial Alliance of miners railwayvnen and transport workers with 
an aggregate membetsh p of 1 500 000 Iforeover Robert 
Smilhe President of the Miners Federation of Great Britain and 
the brain of the Alliance e x pressed the opinion that while the 
scheme at the moment was not intended to include more than the 
^ Concenang CooooUy’a views ea Socialism and I-abonr compare 
S and B. Webb History el Trade Oiuontim igw pp 655*657 
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expression of the desire of the iwite intelligent and alert rrorL 
men for the control of production He argues that soaahst 
and Labour parties and collectivist schools had been r^ardmg 
the soeiJd problem first and foremost as a problem of d stnbo 
tion of the dnision of the national income A more equit 
able distribution in the interest of Labour being unpossible 
UDGcr the capitalist sj’stem of economics the sooahsts and 
advanced Labour leaders proposed the transfer of the means of 
production from the pniTile capitalist to the State National 
isation of the monopolies ivas Ihor policy (Hiey looked forward 
to an imfortial State controlling and organising industry 
securing for the worker an adeijuate share m the wealth be 
produces laying chargei on industry for the benefit of the weak 
and mcapable and m other respects carrying on production 
much as U IS earned on now with a State Department in place of 
a lim led company or combine and a bureaucrat in place of a 
managing director On the other hand syndicalism claimed 
for the worker not merely higher wages but ateo something which 
«t termed control of industry U demanded that men be 
r^arded not as atizens and consumers only but pnmanlj as 
producers that their work be recr^nised as the central fact of 
their lives This tendeni^ manifested itself even m the older 
trade unions for whilst wages were still the dominant question 
of disputes with emplojets another set ol disputes was coming 
to the front which coucetned condtUora of la^ur limitation of 
hours empli^'ment of non uuoiusls — questions in short wli h 
touch the process of production or what had long been reguded 
as the exclusive sp^re of the master class H is tendency 
towards transform ng the trade union from a wage-bargamiog 
into an organic unit ol production should be developed and 
brought to matunty From this point of view the trade unions 
represent ed the genns of the future organi>at ion of industry The 
trade union should do for modem industry w hat the guild d d 
for the medixvol arts and crafts. Coll'ctivisni would form sn 
industrial bureaucracy syndical^m — an industrial democracy 
?’end ng the constunmabon of thi supreme end and am he 
workers U they desired an Improwment of their cond him 
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tion ol a healthy way of hlft. The foondatiOQ of social hfe was 
lahowr Hence it folloived that if the conditions that go'erned 
labour were evil the whole waj of life must needs be evil, and that 
the real emanapatioa consisted in replaaag those condition* by 
3 new scheme of labour The conditions that had been govetning 
labour lonned the wage system or wagety, which was one of the 
species of the genus slavery A simple for emanapatioa lonst 
therefore aim at the abohuoa of the wage system Instead of 
which the workiRg men Inllered away their energies oa a struggle 
for higher wages and for the improvement of the wage system 

of labour Even the socialists whether as members of the Social 

Democratic Federation or of the Fabian Soaety or of Independent 
Labour Party had never fou^t coaai*tcaUy against the wage 
system Some of them es'cn went so far as to deprecate the 
economic action of Labour and to seek salvahon m ParUament— 
political power should lead to eooaormc power— ottetly obhnoos 
of the mojt salient lesson of history that econoniics precede 
politics The grand expemoent in Parliamentary Laboansm 
had been made in the last ten years la the first flush of satis- 
faction that followed the general Section of X906, and m conse- 
quence of the marked respect paid to the Labour Party at that 

time agreatnumberof workmenscnouslybehcTedthatemano- 

pation was mgh- In the first two sessions of Parliament the 
Labour representatives were treated wilh exceptional deference , 
m the third session a change manifested ilseU — the sentiments 
of the House were disUnctly hardemng against the Labour Party, 
and since jgio they had been practically ignored. The Labour 
movement outside Paibament bad become a much more serwus 
factor than inside What was the meaning of this transfonna 
ticm ? 

Intheyeaislrom igootoigro or dunag the first decade of the 
history of the Labour Party, in spite of all so^alled social reforms 
and Labour victones on the parliamentary field profit, interest, 
rent, cost of hang were rising and real wages were falling 
even the rate of the increase of omsinal wages fell far short of th*t 
of profits According to the report of the Board of Ttade ^ 9^3 
giving particolais of rents, retail pnees, and wages in *905 and 
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for ^v-ages Let the workmen stop spending money on pobbeal 
action and on strikes that aimed merely at mitigating the evils 
of capitalism , they should spend it on a great effort to organise 
themsdi'cs as complettly as possible and to acquire a monopoly 
of labour Trade uniomun and manual and mental labour 
shoiffd be coextensive There would then be on one side the 
army of workers in complete possession o f living , ^ue-creating 
labour , on the other, the capitalist class poKessing the dead 
machinery ol production Sudi a siloation would lead to a 
deadlock and tcrii long and arduous struggle, in which the 
majority, well organised, skilfully led, and completely umted, 
would finally be victonous The owners of the dead means of 

E reduction would jucld them up to the State for a compensation 
oasisting of a reasonable annuity for two generations. The 
State, as trustee for the whole community, would then Icasettie 
means of production to appropnate guilds, about fifteen la 
number, covemig the vast majonty of manual and brain workers 
They would produce, adoumster, and exchange Ihcir products, 
Ttfemng all difficulbca and questions to a general committee of 
the federated guilds, elected by the annual congress of the 
guilds. The nu^t of such guilds already existed — the trade 
unions. Ihey needed but to concentrate their energi« on (a) 
the organisalios of all who work in industnal unions, as a means 
and as nuclei of guild socialism , (b) the abohUoti of the wage 



Before proceeding further with the daboration ol the theones 
of Guild SoQw^sm it may be useful to define the nature of a 
Guild This is "a combmation of all the labour of 
every kind, admmislratiie, executive, and productive, m any 
’ particular indastry It indodes those who work with their 
brains and those who contnbute labour pow cr Adnunistrator'. 
chemists, skilled and unskilled labour — everybody who can work 
—all are entitled to membecship Numerically considered, the 
trade unions must form the bases ol these National Guilds , but 
they, m their turn, must merge into the greater body " * 

’S C Hot^a.GuiIiPnHciyles«Mir«rdHdf’«af« 1908. p rd-y 
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tom. Cole, IB to »d*«o^ e,e aid and ever ...» 

State of its sovereignty, thus reopening 
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rise BE — ^S,,,, 3ndn.-or. State 

^attoversy between ^“a^pese of adioS^“f^ 

1"«?"i.eetytotbeE»^^^^^ 

Let us Tl0^v try to Stripped of the pu 

mill ^vh^ch Great ^ntam o'i' to produce an 

logy of the vanous Socijisr ^^anged, so as to v 

economic hfe of the na on freedom or 

abundance of wealth, ^ Guild Socialists n 

r — - .ende^a^SStSet ot 

SS;.r;w^ of »Ee «eat,tb. ^^Obon 

State Socialist, the ^ Lut consumphon- ^ 

Cfb5.SSte> not prodncuo^^y S «Ee. 

S^dicalist, who works for & P ^e rem^ 

all matters, is dismissed by on a purely P 

1_. cnverCl^n 15 0 , >i^^nrV 


all matters, is 

pure^^indus^^ sove^iji revolutionary 

swereign. ’ r„, the purpose of th and 

'The nation, whi*. ^ ^ caml® of. C«P^,„ 

atragele, has been reconsUnebon. * ^da- 

^Labour, will now, With a ^ „Qrb thrir proper u .tQU- the 

ducers and consumers, havmg means of pro gj is to 

hon. The State should own the m^^ri. Thefo^^f 

I Guild should control the ^ mid, generally. o^ucers 

' regulate.the prices of commod^^ g^ent the P 

^thVinterests^f the -usumS^^/^gtate to equals, 

trom exploiting Ji form a superior State, 

' consume. State and Gnu -benignant and bargam 

■• nottherevoeable eoneesbonof aben^f.„ ^ 

and, to make it teal, the Gu conditions op pt their 

on equal terms with the Sta e. eommunity o Guild 

• ptedneem consent to serve Uabon '«“5“ and the 

service, must be determined by ^ the ngM 

and ae Stote. The Gnild most pr 
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economic resource to withdraw its bbour ; the State xnnsl tely, 
to check unjust demands on its equal \oice In the dcosvon of 
points of difference, and on the organised opinion of the com 
munity as a whole " (pp lo^iio, 66-7) In case of coflB'tt 
between the twroassoaatiMis, “we must Jeok for cur ultimate 
sanction to some body on wbidi all the aUtens in their s’ancus 
activities are represented" (p 67) This disision and cc-op« 2 ' 
tion of powers implies the eefaWishtreat of two legidalurcs— 
the Guild Congress and rarhament. the lonncf for all malteis 
corctming production, including science and technical education, 
the Utter for all other matters: there will thus be Guild laws 
and State Uws (pp 97-31 

The process of produclnm. based on complete sdf-govemment 
of the Guild and thus Ireed from pn\ate and State oppresstoo, 
will henceforth go on without fnction and will jield abundant 
wealth Social peace will reign, for. the capitalist classandState 
bureaucracy being aboh^hed. there can be 00 antagontsm of 
clashes or accumulation of dissatisfaction And these two facts 
combined will gise the producers freedom at work and at leisure, 
freedom for «elf-expr«sion m their biadnrork, and instead of the 
deadening machine drudgery of the wago^ie for the capitalist, 
there wffl be the joyful creation of bMOTilurthings by free men 
for the use of the whole community * 

6— NATtOSMJSATlON AND COWTROt OF INDUSTRy 
The first outcome of the <ocial reTOlutionary femsent has been 
,the demand of orgamsed Labour lor the control of induilfj 
^combined with nationalisation This demand representa a com* 
^promise between soaal democracy and sjudicalism It is a 
fBnUsh product ll brgao to make Itself noticeable during the 
‘last war and has been growing ui volume and importance What 
‘C/ X R Orage AnJIfhobfio/EfowMiftp: F Unvan London) 
Cole and MeUor JAe JileatriKf «f National CvtUt„ Allen & Uu’^'U 
London. A. J I^nty. Old Kmldi for Km. Id CuiW* 

Seeuil Crisis Kabonal Caidi League Leaflets A GuKcAu'" «/ 
Naluynal Guilds. Id A Skett S/afrjnent 0/ iU FrtnetpUt ef »* 
K GX. . Reckitt and Btebbofer, TiU Mtantng o/A'ahonai Cuim 
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, „,„d«ca older 

-ssr: 

ol Ure tod *“:“«Ueno=’ to S "1 

demand was put fonvard i g nationalisation 

toe„ Ite trouble to <>-=1“ “ ,ucr ol course, u general 

practice. Wlidc *bto ^ ol socialists, 

consensus oi opinion pj-csentativc ol the n^ - 

oivncd by the State as the rep ^.^cred on 

with lew exceptions, wer ■■ ^yct the process o ? . 

as to tvlio should orgamse and con oi a ““P' ' 

The tet traced this dcm»d ..« -" ftc ret'o'«‘to« 

. a praeded to^erlen called id 

lennent ol 1649. when Fete Ihe 

isation ol certain quite dear ; it ,j^^g 

nationalisation was at tha jrpiabethan poo 

lormity with the ge. through its 

Commonwealtli was as 'c increments ^,,ycb 

nationalised properties State was still 

oi the laboumig poor, ar^d oi ^ocate oi 

employers leviathan. The nea State 

unshahen. It was the demanded should 

nationalisation was Char es ’ ^ner of the Ian 
should be the only legitimat i^rming popda 

divide it in equal shares among the however 

over^vhelming management ; ^'Jg^iarks apply 

appear to have favoured S * cfote.® which was 

the rents should be paid to m ^ ^ programme, ^ the 
to Bronterre O'Brien’s oatron^^iJdlords “ h». 

based on the plan of buying ,ents to the Side, 

land with fanners who wou P to^ni a Democr 
resting on manliood suffrage, ' ;[^ationalisation 
From 1882 onwards, i® z Sco sup>'"'^^g of 

1 Sec mpra, Part I., p- 7 *" 73 - ro-^nterre O’Brien, 

Sec supra. Part III., P- 
Slavery, 1885, pp. 118, 128. 


IZ 
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popular use. In that year A Ured R ossel \V allace publi^ed his 
treatisei Aoiiona/isafion 0/ <Ae Lwni and H M K5‘ndinaR re- 
published Spences heircastle lecture and gave it the title 
^<utQiuiltsa ton of the Lani although Spence would have de* 
muired to it since be desired to see the communes the owners of 
the land and not the State. Wallace distinctly declared that he 
only desired to see the State as landlonl but not as manager of 
agncolture ' Hj’sdmaa and his organisations the Democratic 
Federation and the Soaal Democratic Ftderabon were cvadently 
not clear as to the meaning and scope of nationalisation In 
their vaiions programmes published between iSSr and 1885 
nationahsation was used both in the meaning of State ownership 
and management as well as ownership only The S DJ pro- 
gramme used the term Sociahsabon meaning however 
eootrol by a Democratic State. Indeed the SoaaJ Demo* 
crabc Imew no diSerencs between oabonahsabon and sooahsa 
bon.* The clearmt dehmbon of nabonahsalioa was hy 
the Fabian Soaety who declared that socialism means the 
e^aoisatwn and conduct of the necessary mdustns of the 
country by the nation as a whole through therawtsuitaWe 
public authonbes parochial mumopal provincial or central 
The Independent Labour Party and the Labour Party w matters 
of theory were dependent either on the Fabian Soaety or the 
wntings of J Ran^y MacDonald who as we have seen were 
State socialists Control of industry fay Labour was not Ihoof^t 
ot “Ihe control of the ZTemocratic State and moniopahty by 
the voters was bdieved to eonsbtute an adequate safeguard 
against oppressive measures on the part of the managing 
' authonbes. 

The agitaboD of revDlntionary trade unionists and adherents 
of direct acbon as well as the propaganda of guild soaalists 
and the acbvibes of the Webbs since about rgxo have changed 
the concept of nabonalisabcm and the tenets of State socialism 
The demand for the control of mdustxy by the workers the© 

• See supra p j63 » See mpra p *85 

* Tabian Society Report to Ue Internal onal SoaaJisi Congrtsi 
hcaaoa 1896 
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*0P t™ 

rapidly populansed. and by no ® j industry 

. come to be regarded ^ ,,atb ioint ^ont^^ ^auage- 

oi capitalism, unless cotnbmea^ fJ^vaT ^vbicb 

by organised discipbne.” ^ the ^vorld, 

' "“‘r'* A toTevototionary of to 

strengthened the r , . the rapid pop , movement 

confuted a great ff The shop steward in 

demand tor the control 0 ^ Remand. new spirit- 

is partly the expression ot^^ t^tation of *e je 
PeLari-; xgtS. -'as aworlcers' com- 

The strike committee turned oid 

modd was imitated m ^^^^^ittees took the P ^tensive 
mittees and shop stewar , ^^^d the centres toneers of 

trade union executives ^d ^^^.^ri’ate were largely 

strike movements m ^9^7- ^ the proletana 

the new economic ! Wem of the Socialist Tnb° adherents 


rike movements in ^9^7- ^ the proletana , 

jie new economic organis .^°‘''®^!l^are adherent 

under the influence of preceding paS ' , economic 

who, as it has been sboivn ^n P ^^.cy of 

of revolutionary trade uni partial 

^ o of the new demand is ^^f^Thitley 
The importance of the n ^ ^^rnrton Foundation 

and reluctant recogni oooil and the ipar.® The 

upon "Works Committees (, • ^{luation ^^pioyers and 

Lnorandum on ihc co-opcration oi 

\Witley Reportrecommended^^,ters, andtheG^on^^^^ 

employed in certain wor s ^ { joint boar trade 

diii proposed the estabhshm^^. J^^^ations and 

representatives of the emp t/Hton*s«'. P- 59- . -^vaiiam 

to Trade y » ^gid, ipr?, • . the 


lU piupuatso nlovcrs — 

presentatives of the emp ynionism. P- . ^yaiiam 

•G.B.H. cole. °‘ 

■C/.].T.Mutpl.y.‘«'’^"?" ftoesorepio'””'” 

Paul, The State, rgiP • ^loth j T. T’ 

S.L.P. - - ^mitiev Report = 


» C/. ] . T. Murphy, "J' " „ythors are P‘- 

i-aut, The State, rgiP • ^loth ^ .j-_ 

S.L.P. . . . the 'Whitley R®|°^ 2 ;_(,beMr Year Boo^^ 

• For a socialist criticism Shcfiieidi ’ j^Jeinorandn^ ^ 

London, 1919, PP- in War and 

S. G. Hobson, G«iW Prinexples m 

(Bell & Sons).' 
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V,™ ft. 2. u.d«tnH 

™ mayli.'.t.S.rd“'’*“'‘''’; 2 ^s ft. Trade O™” 
e„cy rafto ftan a ».« ““=1 „ „Eco«tr»l 

S ft. «»s. of a I»r"ard ^ „ CaasrHS (>915) »” 

ceptwnotsoaal justice At the the foUow^’S 

S mouo. oi ft. P»l 0®2 »pr«s«» t 

fi„„ aas emrf ^ aecwaW 

, opm..a ft.l Mtonalualim daH« 

aara.tas.oa. to ft. WEH, 

accompararflj stodAt ^.^raUvMoIIatoat 

Uieemploi-<da.aft. PuliOTe^ P U,c ftainoao 
AtfteBirmi«sbtunTU ’ ’ i j agaiKt ladastiad 

Goitos m to “P"“S/'*^,X«aLSr“‘.ma»^ 

antocracy and m doauitos ^ „dasmal dooodacy «“ 
m«l oi ft. aotkftPP 5 ^*^“c.»Stto called op. 

ft. only mens to p«me and to grant to ft* 

the Govetnmmt to nationahe ft« managmn.nt ol the 

ttade onioe enrem^ *oI?ftfTOl''ay wl-Ba to hao. a 
rad«5 systmn e anil enable ,* and wl- 

vmc. m ft. nontrol ol ft. ,a igt, ftat t^ 

The NaUonal Union of Railwaymmi managed 

.atjonah«d maarasn shall be >°““^^5„tauves A smnlat 
by ft. Stole and ft. nnbraym» s Suoice ol «■' 
donand era! pot fomrard by 1^ ' f ^„bon rra. camd — 

Frferation in iptS 'rbmi tbe j mnmg rndnaby 

The time has aimed m ft. history o ,^jr ft. “b” 

ehoi It IS derly m ft. nanonal j^te ovmosbiP 

mdnstiy from pnvate oammsbip and co ^^ortaimi and ft. 

mft louit eontml and admmistrabon ny ^ jjj ,919 

State Th. babondisabon of limm a"! fli. same 
drafted by th. Minas FedaaUon „ of the numog 

prmapl. ft. Slate andlabonr a. lomt ra^agOT^^ 

industry Tbns ft. demand for ».l"^ ,^o,l of ft. to* 
industry has beei the positive outcome ol tU 
ten years. 
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,_AC«revEMBNTS OF , „,„tionary 

.t touches the dcmen adwnst • „„v>xtion» and; 

society ; it is apt to advance ancUe ^ ^ 

the very We and its s SB ^ of tho B we 

runs full tilt agaWst traditi Parliamcn a y 

In leaving its heated ^ ^cd wHU tiia terms, 

soon find ourselves discussions, m gfiovance.s, 

and in the midst of Pf^.^^^ditions, vonvova 
concerning iniprovement of .ontm-t 

and introduction of te o . ^ , ,>jtprcsscd 

And we shall realise liberals (^^'^^!v,,^j.’„.nsalion A^*- 

The reform measures o -ys/orlcmen !’. <••( \ ^ ^(^oS, 

in the Trade Disputes c . 9 iqti, Coal 

X907. Old-Age Pension Act. T9 Ad. 

Trade Boards Act, 1909- . , and D ^ .^inmoidary 

Mines Act, igiz, P-^'' '^T^hc independence o 'e nyndicaVisd 
1913, naturally weaken cvliicisni ^ Bnbour- 

Labour Party and ^xpf ? J" P'^^’-^’i^^Ual’ids, could not 
and revolutionary socia i- '^^j^ocrals, and , „.„i(i,\nl wbleh 

Liberals, social ' wioii to a I'P''’”' !,, , p,),du|o HooIm 

help abandoning its yp{onn measure f'' nluup'y 

year after year put son nienlloue'' ^ 1 ,ihdb 

Although the alomeula (V- ls>w 

assailed by the revo n ^ ,’^jj lead"!'' t''| ' W d \ 

movement, (lud ' 

ficial to the woiking cM^ „i i|p. 1 tddH' 

' serious opposition on 



u^bour w 

, And It cn» ‘■nrdlj be ^ ,S>'°'-^ 

srd“Ve^-.»-s::'’ss - -vx- 

nddie^d ‘° *'aiTlono»'“«‘““‘? Tndmmeinn^'^ 

'^«p;jrr.rr~"=5w’;s 

■-'••'S5;'=S“‘'T£.^ 

reqvunng cleaiung to the actual n toiuiog 

oi^Bhaud mea >« P^^Pj'J^^.deraWe •«P«>veto*nt5 m 

SsSriars-""^' 

worthy oI consideration aub 


..lagr t «crW*°- pKtat -— 


QIZ 

793 '5°'' 

m =^d7 


*■ P««»*- 

1 8iS ■” 

'893 • 584 

'903 j 5 i 5 1798 - 

'9'3 t^m2^s.3d 1111893” 

"”• °'.™:.“cr£Xpen' fr£:Tc«mp^<-» 


employment ^Yor\jnens Compe^ 

and the Insurance Act in^ the otn 

and thera were no other items to t~ 



— .XS 0. 

wWs insurance. beginning to fed. P^ 

le full extent of ^vllic^. ^ve on^ Act ^ 

/o §,5 ' In the way of mining > ^ ^gj. judgment 

?£d Jx,08, v«y »»*t^“^„£rfNortUumb*nd»a 

miners and niinc-oivncrs m representaUon 

Butham, and in spite of tha ^^ro J Ai^ 

contrary. It cost us last us £7. 583 - 

Act cost us £319- The ,jbese figures J, 

the Minimum Wage Act £ 3-13 • ^ J of 

Add to this £30.383 the added to co^ 

£10.680 and you get upwards of -j j reduce . 

Wuon. Xhe fibres a«cv» ".o.^ 

to the ton of pig iron. In of pig iron and m 19^3 “ 

represented 6d. per ton on our in position of matters, 
pi ton, o most soriouo dtango m fte p« 4 feom te 

These and similar iittprovom , „;,|ation enabled the 

- loosseries ot Labonr '‘SSons, to ionn ■nd«tad 

classes to build up fonmda e , j „ plans lor Aipr.toal 
alliances, and to ‘“'"wf moral, and 

Their whole standard ot Ide, in al ^^^■'^nortant 

has risen. Index numbers o j -not even the most i P ^ 

touch one side of concerned id* the mo 

one, since they are not dire y Party 

of moral values. against the La o 

The charge leveUed. in ^9o8^9^3. ^ p^Ua- 

of having had a political enten c ' composing t e 

less, ^ofthe thirtymine m^bers 

I ' mentary Labour, tbe maionty labour from 

ance of Liberal votes. The weamn prom! 

was a long and painful process. journalism. ‘ 

. The rveakest^oint of ^aLour J f^%,g'an of Hs envm 
October, 1912, the Labour Party IX)ndon, mi 

Daily Citizen, published in Man^e political p P 

by Trank Dilnot. It was mainly a 
z Times. June 23. 
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skilfully defending the interests ol the workpeople jn their dis- 
putes with the employers In politics it stood lor deroocricy, 
m industrial matters for soaal reform but it was not well sup- 
ported by the labourine masses It finally stopped publication 
at the bi^mning of June 1915 It left no gap for it had no dis- 
tinctive feature of its own 

During the last war Parliamentary Labour assisted in putting 
on the Statute Book some of those hardy annuals or long-standmg 
resolutions of the Trade Union Congresses and Labour Party 
Conferences notably concerning the creation of a Ministry of 
Labour agncuUural minimum wages, and democratisation of the 
suffrage Tlic Ministrj of I,abour (December 1916) is destined 
Inform caxlier or later the statist!^ and rescarA centre for sU 
questions touching soaali>ation , the importance 0/ this office 
depends on the capacity and views of its holder The agr* 
cultural mmtmura w igcs {July, 1917) have already raised the 
standard of life of a class of worier» who left to themselves, 
could do very little to improve their condition and status The 
Repre«cntation of the People Act (February 1918) has all but 
completed the democratic revolution initiated m 168S demon 
strated for at Peterloo 1829 and fm-enlly striven for by the 
Oiartists The century between Peterloo and the last suf&age 
Act tells an imprcssjie tale of the rise of Labour Die same 
remark applies to the attitude of the ruling classes towards 
Labour during the Napoleonic Wars and the last war A 
century ago the working classes treated as helots were for 
bidden to volunteer , in the years 1915-2928 the repre'entatu’cs 
of Labour were Cabinet Ministers, members of Government 
official emuys and controUns of the nation's food At the 
formation of the Coalition Govenunent (May, 1915) Arthur 
Henderson the leader of the Labour Party m the Hou'hs of 
Commons was appointed President of the Board of Education 
William Brace (miners) Undersecretary at the Home Office 
and G H Roberts (compositors) Junior Lord of the Treasury 
In December igi6 at the rcorgamsation of the Government 
with Lloyd George as Prune Minister, Arthur Henderson entered 
the War Cabinet John Ho^e (steel smelters) became the first 





was sent 

JWst. o. Labour, In the ^ him the contingent 

to Kussia as special env°y.^^y'^_\,,t having fonn4 n Pc 
appointment as British OT ^vas then 

grad Ills Damascus, resigned in July. ^ 9 ^ ■ 

Lrge N. Barnes ‘=“"“,v Sie eSct 

Clynes (gas otUihour has been marfy^ 

trimnpliaut political m nincteentli c 

oi the industrial developmen t Conservative write 

prophetic were the words ^i.eloses itseli to the vi 

• • • TaticncSvtt 

promises to he the age .v,»,-p. democratic 

people ”1 It rendered all those 

possible, aye, necessary. 


e, aye, necessary. ^ 

2 .-A-niTUDE TOWARDS FOREIGN ^^d P^ace, the 

In ah questions ot foreign ^ the tradition of hhd 

organised working class has o international goo 

Victorian Radicalism, striving armaments 

disarmament and arhitration, jg^^^nr of oppresse ” ^ 

dipiomacy, and demonstrating J" tL'^Fashoda 

ities. Jean Jaures used to fP® ^^,ing, during the 
British working class leaders unionists." f 9 

crisis (1898). with the French s,,ialist Bureau 

Labour Party joined the the class 

years later, when the relation^ British wor ^ 

Governments entered a German delegation^a 

delegations visited Germany t> Congresses. , 

BiilLTiadcsWouandLabuarP^y^^J^g «» 

mentary Labour Party watche . gn the tw’O na 

fatal development of fee ^ Labour Subjoined 

the Xll. Annual Conference of th ^^^.^gLam, the su ] 

last rveek oi January, 19^^* ^ 
resolution was carried. 

V 


‘esolution was carried. 

rVi in 

'C/. su^m,I>axUI..P- 283- -RenaudeVs confereMC* 

‘For rimilar ^marhs oompate Ren conj 

lane, 1918, reproduced in Rep°^ f 

the Labour Party, London, 19^°. P- 55' 
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n a ihi< Ctt'iitmce M f vjng the <7 

jmnutd in the name of the Bntl* Co\Tn5nu:n‘ by Sir 
Grfi to be * ea«« ol locrea uig amaneats btfmalional tH- 

wCl anl tie betraj-aJ olc^ip «ed natJoMljtJO* piotr.ls la the 

»tro"ge*t {em<«gajp tit ’IheCeidfrenceitelop’’ oatbattlm 
(bpJoTiacj las l«l the ptevat Covenwienl to n*h * ^ 

Cennany in the Interest ol rrenth fanr-aen ow Mptoccd to 
comlone the Italun ootra^e In TnpoJj the Ru^ »aa H ^ 
Vongolia and ui Jo nag hands with RnJ la in maVlpg an assaaJt 
on the irxlependente of Tct' a * 

These were the vtem wWch animaleti the Tatty up <o 
first week ol August 1914 Ramsay Ma^-IV naJd the chalmm 
of the Tarlureatary Tarty rrpinng to Edwar d C^y * 
metncrablc statements of Angustj 1914 on t!»c gtnefal Eurs-vin 
situation strongly urged tbit esftytl mg should be dope to 
present British neutrality On Atgu t *’ the Eaeeuttve Cot*’ 
tnittee of the Labour Parly Issued the fsttownng UtteP to T*» 
conrtitoent bod es — 

\V e b^ to mfottn you that a <peoal meeting of the >a »*** 
Esttoutive of the Labour Party was held on August 5 and 6 t® 
con ider the Curorean m, i when It was decided to forward to 
each of ll c afhluted orgamsations the foUowing fe«ilQ*ioas — 

That the confhet between the nations of Torope In which 
this country u intoU'cd I* owing to Toreign hbrusters pcrsui^ 
dildoinatic poJ aes for the purpose of rra ntaifung 8 balance of 
power that our sational pjl cy of uedentar bng with France 
and RnsjJa only was bound to jnerea'c the power of Rn^ *a 
In Eurtipe and Asia, ard to endanger good relations with Ger 
many Further that Au Edward Grey as proved b> the facts 
which he pave to the House of Commoitt committed, witbo^ 
the knowledge of our people the honour of the country 
support France fa the event of any vni in which she was senoudy 
involved and gate defirute assunnees of support bef^ 
House of Conimoas had »ny chance of considenng the matter 
That the Labour movemefit reiterates tl^ fact that it h*^ 

' ef IM Xlllk Annua Can/trtnt* of lie lahattr 

London 1911 p 9a 



attitude towatos foreign 

opposed tbe policy wbicE possible moment on 

duty is now to secure peace a opportunities for th^j 

such conditions as nPnes betwSn the workers of/ 

re-establishment of amicable feelings ben 

Europe. e the position that the 

'■ That without in^any way J to our engaging in a 
Labour movement has taken in pp advises that . • • 

European war, the Executive o ohovild concentrate their 

ail Uhour and socialist the resolutions . • 

energies meantime upon the task o c destitution which 

detailing measures to be taken to mi iga the state of 

wiEiniitahly overtake our worldng people while 

war lasts." a make no pronouncement 

On August 7 the Party -^acDonald resigned the 

on the vote of credit, whereupon Kam T nlace. It may be 
ch^manship, and Arthur rallied to the support 

saidthat from that day onwards the P ty the few 

of the cause of the Allies with prac ic political life 

feentients maldng hardly any .^al truce was de- 

of Labour. On August 24. 19x4. an "^^.^entatives of 
dared by a resolution passed in a mectmg P j^jg^ded 

the' trades unions and the Labour Party, w existing 

■■tw immediate eSort be made *0 — e 

trade disputes, andwhenever new points ^ 

the war period a serious attempt should rpc:nrtine to a 

cerned to reach an amicable settlement e ore 
strike or l6ck-out.” The truce was fairly kept , 

both an extensive strike and peace movement ^ 

noticeable in the ranks of Labour owmg largely to ttie ne / 

Enssiar, Revolution. That, none the less, the r^ks we 
■ broken was mostly due to the somal reform ac ivi ^ es 
War Emergency National'-Workers Committee appom e 
Spedal Conference of the various Labour orgamsa ions 
took place, on the invitation of the Labour Party 
^ngust 5th, 1914. The Committee pursued both cntica 
constructive aims. It formulated and pressed upon 
®nd municipal authorities carefully worked out measures or 
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pTotrciion of t} e Ub< um g population against food SfvaiUtors. 
ret i racking esictioiis ontniploj'incnt urdcrfwding of school 
d ildrca ui short against the vtassiiudcs aod banWufS di 
ihe vnar might bring in itstninasd undul> aggrasutc the ccndi 
ti nsoftbehast nets The Committee met atfirst sevecaltimcs 
Meekly then weekly and fortnightly and dealt bcsid-s with 
military allowances and pensions Import of wheat dutnbulion 
of shipping war f nance and labour problems after the war 
The Committee included all sections of the mostment moderate 
reformers and left wingers adlterents of war policy as well as 
pacifists Discu^ions on mititary policy and purely trade union 
questions were bowesfr ruled out of consideration Arthur 
Henderson w'as its first chainnan and after hts yosung the 
Coalition Gosemroent he was succeeded by Robert SmiUie 
J S Middl ton Assutast ^eeretary of the labour Party acled 
throughout as secretary Hut the constnicbi’c braia ol the 
Committee was Sidaej NSebb who for tlie first lime carre into 
actual contact w'llh the inner workings of the Labourmosen ent 
omag to bis proposab the Committee was constantly ahead of 
Oosemnient policy on all <oQal ircasurcs aOecting the daily life 
of the a>'ihan population Throughout the period of the sear the 
Committee sets cd as a direct channel of communication with the 
various local bodies of the country and therefore asthecentn 
petal force which kept the working class from splitting up mto 
opposing sections despite the growing differences of opinion as 
to war pobey hfunition Acts i cace etc The consequence was 
Ibatby 191S the Labour Party unlike most soaahstandworking 
class Parties in Europe and Amcnca remamed united and was m 
the nght frame of mind to respond to the necessity of its being 
reorganised into a Soaalist Labour Party setting up ol individual 
members section d.> eloping the womens side of the Party 
and taking the lead m the Sooabst ao(\ Labour International 
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^lEORGANISATlONS OF THE SOCIALIST PARTIE 

I._THE BRITISH SOCIALIST PARTY 

• ■rr\r\R eIsO tllC 

The unrest wMcli overtook Labour mnrratic Federation 

various socialist bodies. The Social Democrahc 

1 S.D.F.) was seething with J05 some London 

1903 several Scottish branches seced . ..„-TiUations. The 
branches followed suit and formed separa ® unrest, 

leaders of the S.D.F.. trying to exorcise the p 
changed in 1908 the name of their organisa T L P much 

cratic Party (S.D.P.). Even in the ranks of ! ' ' 
^ssatisfaction was manifested with the allege c ^ 
lu. with the spiritless attitude <>' of 

Labour Party towards the Government. _ 

^bc I.L.P. seceded and entered into ° . clarion 

S.B.P. and other dissatisfied socialists, ^ ° , forming 

group, and in their confabulations conceived t e 1 ® repre- 

a new sodalist party. In igog a committee or so 

sentation was formed in Manchester, who gra u y 

in convening a large conference with a view to ormi 

socialist party. This conference took place ori _ep 

and October i, 1911, in Manchester, and the ri is 

Party (B.S.P.) was called into being. In the 

1912. the B.S.P. held its first annual conference “ ™ . . 

snd adopted a programme which was partly soci e 

snd partly revolutionary trade unionist. The old bra 1 , 

the old leaders proved too strong for the new s^n 

hscU. The B.S.P. was substantially the old S.H.F., or the 0 d 

S.B.P. 

^^'hm the war came, the B.S.P., like most socialist parties of 
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the bell^gereat countnes haded down the red flag Its policy 
ccn'isted at first of vague affinnitjons of intematjor^ism 
rather mere definite denurKiations of Prm»ian militarum aad 
a quite decided insistence on an unmediate policy to ensure the 
proper supply of food and the alleviatton of distress caused by 
the war Gradually however, opinions in the Party consdi 
dated into two mam groups One ledh} 11 M llyTidmaD Dan 
Irvung II W Lee and the older membem tooL up a definitely 
patnotic attitude affirmed the necessity for national defence 
and the will to victory ' while still maintaining a cnttcaJ 
attitude towards the Government in all its dealings The other 
section whose opinions were voiced by E C. Fairchild John 
Maclean A A A\alts and the Secretarj Albert iniepen dedared 
lor an international agreement between the worLer* of ah lands 
to end the war at the earliest possible moment It declared its 
belief that the war was the Inevitable outcome of modem capital 
lit development m the mad race for markets and that all the 
Powers were equallj responsible for its outbreak la the tiilf 
part of 1915 a number of divisional conferencts were held at 
which eaA of the two sections struggled to obtain mastery but 
Without definite result But at a National Party Congress held 
at Salford at Easter rqrfi (the first since the war) the cna» 
came to a head The feeling among the delegates was *0 
obviously and overwhehningly agamst the ' will to suctory ” 
section that on a minor natter of procedure, about 20 delegates 
representing that section, including H If Hyndman vvithdrew 
from the Conference and eventually from the Party It should 
be said that the Executive of the Party had been acotdy divided 
on mam pnnaples nght away through 1915 the International 
ists being in a majority of one Xt had been deaded, for instarcc 
much against the wuhes of the Hyndman section to send a 
delegate to the first Zunmerwald Conference ’ The proposal f h 

'Hie first lotemabonal Conference of ItevnJatjODaiy Socialist* 
dating the wat took place in the first week of September 19*5 
Zitomervrald (SwiUeriaBd) l>deeates were present from CermasT 
France Italy Russia. Poland Rumaiua Buigai^ Sv.-eden Norway 
Hollaail, and Switrerland The most proffiineot among them were 
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tagli. however, owing to ”^*”'^^Xcs^sul)scquenOy 
Govermenl, hot a relerendnm of the ht» ^ ^ 

endoteed a resolution expressing the adherenc 

tie Zimmerwald platlorm. +-up.'rSP.''^ 2 £ definitely 

ytom the Salford Conference onwards. SociaHst 

tanged ^vith the left wing o w ^ Thome, Bax, and 

International. The secession 0 . pth They were the 

others did not materially affect its s elements 

better known names, it is true, hut no _ their places, 

of the Party. Lesser known men step? ^ pen in 

Tom Qudch (son of Harry started as the official 

the columm of The Call, which ha e ■nnvately-o'wned 

organ of tho Party, after the defedton of the pnvat y 
Jnsli'ce to the ranks of the secessionists. fhJovember , 

On the outbreak of the second the B.S.P. 

1917). which brought Lemn and Tio y working 

definitely ranged itself on the side of t farmer of 

class and pea.santry in Russia, orgamsed unuer 
the Boldieviks. From that attitude 1 nev . ,^5^5 read 

Taster Conference in 1918 a message o ^ plerupoten- 

from M. Litvinofi, at that time acting as ,-olidlv behind 

fiari- in Brit^, and the whole \ an an Executive 

the new rdgime. Later in the year. John nionths’ 

member, who had already served a sentence o ,j,q three 

imprisonment for anti-war propaganda, w^ ^^,!l^„siastic advo- 
years' penal servitude, largely because o ® . Sheffield 

<^acy of the Bolshevik cause. The 19^9 ^ B.S.P- 

stiii further emphasised the pro-Bolshevik at 1 u to 'a 

It declared that ” the world war is bound to 
world revolution, in which the hitherto exp 01 e oYcrthrow ^ 
dasses in all countries would seize the reins o P° ' , j jj-gct 
the rule of the capitalist and landlord classes, estabhsh the due 

Ledebour, Bourderon, Merrlieim, imme- 

^cotcM, and Hoglund. They decdared .themselv 

^te peace without annexations and •nflnstiial truce, and 

detenaiaation ot the nationalities, against the 
tor the revolutionary dass war. 
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rulo of the workers and peasarUs by means oi Sosicts. and sind 
cp the capitalist order ol soecty A refcrendnm of the Patty 
» IS taken on the question of adhesion to the Tlurd (Commumst) 
International established at Moscow By an o\-crvrheInucg 
majority (only four branches dissenting it was decided to 
secede from the Second and jQia up with the Third loternatJoaal. 
The B S P IS definitely in facour of Sowetun as a form of 
government to super^de capitalist parlianentarj democracy 
But «t adheres to the parliamentary weapon in its prosccotioa 
of the class stni^le It is prepared indeid to nse any xceapoa 
ai’ailablc as occasion demands or eiigcrcies determine. It doea 
not expect the social ret oIutioQ through Parliament but regards 
It as a point of vantage from which to attack the capitalist 
system 

Just before the outbreak of the war the B.S P which for 
oiier twchc years under various names had remained outside 
the Labour Party decided to reaffiliate to that body Tto 
afiiliation took actual effect at the Annual Conference of the 
Labour Party m Manchester m 1917 and since that time tlw 
BSP with the assistance of many local trades counola and 
labour parties has corutituted the res'olutionary left wmg o» 
the Labour Party At the General Election of November iJtS 
the BE P had some twenty fi»-e parliamentary candidates 
running under Labour Party auspees. hone were successful 
but all polled as well as and some of them considerably better 
than the average Labour Party candidate. 

It L howei'cr doubtful whether the BSP has definitely 
shed those fissiparom tendencies which marked the career of its 
predecessors the &D T and the S.D P for it can hardly be 
assumed that the whole Party u. m fas our ol the Soviet system- 

2.— TBE KATltrvAL SOOAUST PASTV 

Upon the secession from the BS.P Hyndman ^^llh3nl 
Thome Dan Irving Hunter Watts H \V Lee J Jones John 
Stokes and Joseph Burgess (fonnerly I EP ) formed the 
bational Socialist Party Their organ is the old weekly 
HyTsdmaa who as Parliamentary candidate had for so many 



t see liis friend cind 
years nursed Burnley. for that constituency 

dkeipk. Dan Irving, _ elected as .. Colonel 

at the general election m Dec ^ so that the young 

Wdham Thome and J- Jones ^vere of Commons by 

and small Party was ' ^od to the Labour Party. 

three members. The Party is affiliated to 

, 3._rHB x.n— X crisis. 

In the years of unrest, tbe J'^^^^^^^oathered the storm. 

In 1913 the Party appeared to „ ^ord, April. 19x4. ^ 

■■ Coming of Age” conference at Br ^ ^ dele- 

attended by fraternal delegates from Committee of tbe 

gates of tbe Labour Party, tbe Par Societies, the Fabian 

Trade Union Congress, the Co-oper^iv ognition of the 

Society, and the British Socialist Y. nominees, J. P- 

work of tbe l.L.P. At that time, s^en ^ Ronald, James 
Clynes, Kelt Hardie, F. W. Jowett, J in Parliament 

Parker, Tom Richardson, and PhUip now Parlia- 

as part of the thirty-nine members ^ tribute to the 

mentary Labour Party. It was a we 

aduevements and inspiration of the l.L. . , owing to its 

During the first years of the l^t w^, ® ^^i^ch mani- 

pacifist attitude, sufiered an edipse, the r)ecemher, 19x8. 

tested themselves in the general election ' Snowden, J- 

when even its most prominent members, seats. As a 

Ramsay MacDonald, and F. W. Jowett, os^ Parha- 

compensation for the losses, the Party Anrldand'), PoP- 

mentary representatives, Ben G. Spoor (. °P , Myers 

"Maclean (Govan), W. Graham (Edinburg ), 

(Spa wLy). Since 1918 the memberstap “cr^f “ 1 

omsiderable extent, tbe Party having heconm learning, 

those men and women of influence, repu a o , hke 

who had lost faith in the Liberal Party an stones of 

to see bumanity and righteousness the foun 

government. _ ^ printing and 

la ipto, under the auspices of the ^arty, v 
publishing agency, the National Labour Pres , 
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3^keo.o«isat.o.s o. 

S«,.Um .»! fsS„„ OUvet irA.I.^>^ 

?ot>(ly J»““ ° r™l,Jim4ry Socialism M“ 

cZ„r,i l‘i«‘' Eemslcm DiclaWsl'f »/ '*“ 

Su» Mo cum a»i 1“ o/Socia'iim Vanons 

“Sir... Bruce Mure, buvub^ 

So™t lorn. ol e'>«™'”’ J OT occupirt th' 
portion, of Bnti* bubo” ., dool* 

Bilam owing— r«««.rvative tWcUonanes snppo 

fa) To the lact that the . p^l ament in 1913 *4 

^Leateneilrebcll ^ ooiet 

... on- .v^ j-»rtrioration ol poUtics m .i.rtion m 


the 


tbeSteatenedrebeU Britain und^ 

It) To the aetcrionlion o! PoBha ^,0 decUon m 

ae :»io.«» of Ur Uoyd Georee » »us 

December xpiS EnecuUve especiaby «“> 

(e) To the preaomuuu.ee o! tte Common 

Uieusi “a IbeoorteepouiWre^^^ ol the 

to aucuss importaut questions rtincemmg 

From the point of vien ol a^^’Jd^'o'nspona too 
result u that the House nation ana some o! 

\ rtouly to the real needs and „mch m >« 

.the mote hasty spurts amongst the mtlM ^oom = 

'milishopsimdalitsfitesjarsc^ues^e^ drrectaolion and 
and other gnevances am dispoarf *0 1^^ protection, 
other lorms of extra Parhamentary pressure 
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.THE INUll-r ^ 

The real cause oi the defc weakness of 

democracy was' to he looked for not ^ the people 

Parliamentarism, hut in the The efforts of 

and the imperfect state of towards removing that 

the socialist must therefore he dirertea propa- . 

cause. Given persistent and sys e transition time 

ganda, democracy would work wd , ® dictatorship of 

from capitalism to socialism. A r^ „ppi=carv “ hut whether 
the proletariat, therefore, need not ® ^ the policy of 

it has to he resorted to or not depen political necessities 

the capitalists themselves and not upon --^talist interests, 
oi Soci*m. Socialists ought not to That', 

' and designs to divert Socialist strengthen the\ 

in most politically democratic countn ^ equipped with'; 

taJs .1 the teaction. and in countnes wdl =q PP 
modem miitaiy mapona toil only lead to mas , 

revolution." ^ for the con- 

The party rejected, likewise, the Rpssia were 

ditioiu under which it had been est finality. 

abnormal and the system itself had not reac ® .^g 

Therciore, the party saw no cedVblic opinion 

position that until socialist propaganda mtiue ^ 

and until’ sociahsts were chosen as Id he laid, 

hoies, no secure foundation for the sociahs ^ neither ! 

As to ■■ ditort acUon," tho patty -as o! opmon that ^th^^ , 
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* — several w-eapo^s 


^_the "'Xr^ceded m 19«3 

•n.e Scottish members o! Socialist Party. ^ 

s£-s^rr.=-.'S-s3 

Leon. Tbej denonnced. m aid trade WM”- 

™,krng Ola- aod fterr S 


orkrng ola- ‘fTto o! 

oi the taboar theory ol '?°' ieor,drtroMm Great Entm 
:h..hhadhttter.lat,»t.tta^^ rmr-t ^ 

After Wit Its members. f"bh' J jnl.es and tarn 

-rr bhrrng^ 

S^'o“ ^e^^'aT,; ^^,Tb:"tb= 

stcrr.idsr.ere deponed from the Cli-ne 

neenng tum-out m May I’fll materialist conception 

i'sLP well rwrsed m .conoro.o motr^ 

hi.loiy. bad no drffictdty m eapression of *' 

of tbilast war and regardrag “ “ Great Bnlara arf 

rndostird and mantrme « 'be 6'”^ 

Gcrmanr Tbeit members were alt anti fotward-- 

SSSlmDeeoober. ’’’'“TvTndtlUbam Pad-dO<> eac* 
Arthur Macitanus J T Morphy, a 
polled ses-cral thousand votes 
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' 

TVie S.L,P. theories came newest gl^^aturally . mudr 

The triumphs oi the Bolshevik rev Socialisl, and its 

encouragement to tlie S.L.P. 1 ^asthe Worftcr, 

■views dominate more or less sue while the Central 

..atUE^ist London S.L.P., nnd a«ie 

Uta, CoUelo sLon-s n>n* offing B.S.P. 

is hardly any diSerence between the lat 

5 —VARIOUS ORGANISATIONS 

4-V» ^ T) 1?^ XQ05» 

The London secessionists from ttie p _■ Britain, 

gexald at the head, formed the s and it opposed 

It was very active in spreading Mar ^ calling 

all other political parties, no matter w e importance 

themselves sociahst or Labour. It -revolutionary 

oi proletarian political action on stnctly social 

lines. Its organ is the SociaHsJ SfaJni'U' . which A. ?• 

The Socialist Sunday School movemen , 

Hazell, one oi the oldest members OI e ' ‘ ^ ^ done 

tet slndenls ol Ifcrist economics m EnglaA 

mndi, contributed a good deal ® Aicbibald Russell 

socialism. The Yotmg Socialist, founde y ^..^dav schools. 

at Glasgow, was the special organ oi the National Guilds 

The youngest socialist organisation ^ ^ 

league. It was founded in 1915. , looks less for 

taiy. It is m^y a propagandist bo y ^ sympathy 

uumhers than for effective writers and sp 
'rith guild socialism. Among its sewr Allen, 

mentioned Bertrand Russell, R. H. „ -r Gillespie. 

George Unsbury, W. R. Ewer, Mrs. ^ownshend, H- J • 

The League has published a number of among 

on the gmld idea, based on Marxist economics, tn 

A Catechism of National Guilds. cnrinlist 

On the whole, the educational activities ° ^ 

industrial unioiusts, and gmldsmcn immediately befo 
and in 1918 and 19x9, were on an unprecedented s^ • 
oi-er, they were able to reach the organised worla S ' 

The formation of the Labour Party in 1900 by trade uniomsts 
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asd »oo4JiUs rr'bifttd it pcKitWe far intcHeetuaH to «n» in 
to'-ch wiiS ih* ma« of trade Soniethit^ like 

jJjiarce b'twm Lal>aar and »odal Vnowlftlse >m 5 rs' 
The<e actlvili*** and dewlopmcntt, combjt«5 wih 
rf’ixts cf the vr»r. the Rtn'Ufi fe%nlutt«n. ard the Rejvrrrfnta 
i»on of the Pet^jJe Ad. led to a leeasting of the Labour Party 
and to a rettJoa of Its cimi and objects. 
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EE0RGA151SAT10N OF THE LABOUR T 

nr THE reorganisation 

X._CAHSES or THE ^ of xgxS. of 

The Labour Party consisted, ° with a slight a 

boMes of the best organised^ wagc-^^ ^ ^ gatherings and 
mixture oi middle class soci is ‘ ^ part „ 

conferences, the socialists as such played^^^P^^.^ ^ere 

the deliberations and counc ° Party conferences 'we 
scarcely heard. Indeed, the improved editions o 

little else than second and hy no me controlled ho&- 

trades uruon congresses. to the formation o 

constitution of the party was to^^ pro- 

separate Parliamentary represen ’ from one annu 
gramme than the hardy annuals ^as an extended 

conference to-the other. The . Tjmon Congress. 

Parliamentary Committee of the r symptomatic unre ^ 

The social revolutionary fermen , .^^Viich shook Europe o , 
and strike fever, and the fiery cata y modem civihsa 

the last years and laid bare the oun „ces 5 ary and promp e , 

tion. rendered a reconstruction of socie y Labour 

the leading minds of the ^ . reconstruction. For, ^ . 

Party the political instrument o when the class strugg . 

Marx taught, the time must needs mnve when ^ ^ ^ 

turns into a political struggle po ’ ’ Greek meanmg o 

meaning oi Parhamentarism, but mi constitution of 7' ~ 

social-of all matters concerning tb proceed on sociahs 

That this work of reconstruction co^ of economic Ihe 

lines, few contested, since the alism was dead, an i 

tended in that direction, „ “bile the other parties 

organ, the Liberal Party, was decaymg. 
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had no other rcjrrdhr^ but d^6gJ^g np the sLcIctons of part 
pel ci<^ and cl rgu g to *hatlcTed idoK Moreover the last W 
turn<^ Jhe Slate into the largest producing and dittritatiT" 
agerc) o! the nation the Cos’emment controlled diieclly a 
i^fTCtlj production and di tribatwit It res'ealed, /urtber 
the enormous wealth ol modem society and »1 owed that poverty 
was aJtogctl er an unnecessary and prcvectible evil * The real 
ca of the in4mfe*t unrest among the worlcT in cotmecUoa 
with «)aal matters declared % mod-rate Labour leader in 
igtS was the reccgrution bj the tvufLing classes of the causes 
of iheir rmjer> and degradation Whfle they u^ed to be conf«tt 
when tol t that any reform costing a few midims a j'car would 
mean bankruptcy to the State the moiSt ignorant people now 
understood that if the State could spend eight nuUtons a das on 
the destruction of humaiu*> they could at least find some 
miUions for the fccomtroeuon of humanity • 

For the tecomtruction on soaalist lines the Labour Party 
stood in need of fooal economic knowledge And there wen 
men and women with (1 at knowledge iriddle class latdtectuab 
V ho had cut them'eUrs adnft from their class and sought 
admt^ on to the Labour Party but vhov ^.trait gate did not 
allow them to enter faeely since the old constitntion of the 
Labour Party has been made tna nij for manual workers TbinsT' 
shaped themselves as Karx foresaw when 1 e declared that in 
lines when the class «tniggle u uevmg the dective bout 
a portion of the middle class ideolocLts those who have tailed 
tlemselvcs to the kvcl of comprehending theoretically the 
historical movement as a whcle joins the revolutionary class 
the class that holds the future in its hands * To allow them 
to join the Labour Party and «uppl> the n«e»ary knowledge 
to the proper instrument of reconstruction a teergaiusation or 
a new constitution of the labour Party was necessary The 
need was all the more Imperative as the democratbation of the 

I labour Party J?cpor< of On i*l* Annt^ C^firftet toadon, 
jDiJt;i9iS p 43t«re«hby3 H TtJoeoasMP) 

*Marx and Eugeb, CmmiiHMi Van*f»ito Coglisii ediUoa. iSS3 
P 14 
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[HE ESSESTIM3 OB THE N ^ 

t -r^ortv Wc to '-‘ poll 

suCtage extended t^ .^.^^^^ation became land, an^ 

.alio». The .ehole the IW »' ® cheitiste 

deal fT^PTamme ot Chart! ^ orandsons __Afothers. 


otttage extended tte became land, an^ 

,alio«. The , thole the IW ■>' ® choittete 

deal piogtamme ol Chart. erandsorrs „^{athete- 

hLeeiorth the ' ‘ 

to take in hand the nlte rn!?snTU'noN 

T«r. NEW coi< _ , Par 


....'inhand the “ nlteriot mouv. 

rssB!!TiAns tuE ^^gar 

In Angust oi the «^f^°"f^,epaie a scheme oi^ and 

ippointed asnh-committcetop P face on February 

v^orh Nvas soon i"ff Special Conierence ^ 

submitted to the gates oi British ^vot« 

a 6 . 19 x 8 . ^^bich adopted It. Wb. 

open to the intellectu tirogramxne. ^ reorgani^f^ ^Viut * 
classes given a soci^is P oi the ^ Pgl^t 

commenU on the Ipopbtbcg;"^ Bre London 

beads the last ch^terw^^.^^^ in ' g^s that ‘‘^°"ggded 

■also more warmth 1 - r about Co | . gd that it 

International Sociahs ..gg^t,” ® pdthe 
needed light rather t .-titution ^lay 

watTniE 35 much as hgh • , con Tirembersj 


lernational bociau v^at ” ® M the 

.drd light rather than heat. concer»«^Xy 

raimth as much as hg ' ^ gi the c^ ^ tnembers. 

The most important g^rolment 

ultimate aim oi the p ___ ^^^d or . jpution 

be seen irom the io o producers qgitable i gwuer- 

■■ 3. (3) To secur^iox the stjT 

{nil {nhts oi their m u upon the ohtaina ' .yice. 


late aim oi ru^ v f .__ ^^^^d or ^-ipution 

icn irom the io o producers suitable i gwuer- 

■■ 3 . (3) To secur^ior ^ ,^g ^ostjT g oW 

Ml iraits oi their m " ^g^ upon I ^ obtaiua 

theieoi that may ^ ductiou and industry grnic 

ship oi the means oi Pjode^^ contro^^o{2_ ^ggial aud^ec 
oi popular admims ^ote the P particularly ^raiu 

" 1) Generally^ ,rid more P^^ ,^,gd or 

emancipation o ^ ov.'U ex -uptshiP- 

depend directly d membership 

ior the means oi h • ^augc eo 

The other importaxi So.^ 

■- Til.. P- ‘t?- .a T abOHT 


r the means oi ^ ‘ ^ change co 

The other import”* „„ Soc, 

a -Labonr T’axry I 

TratS. p. Ta 285. 


a -Labonr - 

London. igiS- SartW-. P' 
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cp to tie begianing of 2918 the Laboor Party was a confedera- 
tion of trade nnwas and sodaHst bodies, which were affiliated 
each by a majority TOte of its members, the new constihJtion 
prottded also for the enrolment of inditidnal members, and it 
afforded special faeflities to women electors to join the party. 
The party has thus been oigamsed on the double baas of national 
Labour or socialist bodies and constituency organisations, the 
latter enrolling indisidually men and women who subscribe to 
the party constitution and pn^raimae. 

The Party, by embcdjnng into its constitution the declaration 
of common owner^ip of the means of production, has become a 
socialist labour party. 

3. — THE COXSTRCCnEE rROGR-tStJOt 
The constrnrtive work was outlined, on behalf of the Party, 
by Sidney Webb in hli LaIcut onJ A'/* SpeiaS Order. lie 
looked upon the last war as the final collapse of as indnstrial 
civUisatioa. which the workere would not seek to resuscitate. 
The war hod destroj'cd the \*ety bash of the individualist system 
of capitalist production. It proved ecosomicnBy far &om 
efficient and morally indefensible. The new social edifies would 
be erected on fonr pillars : (s) the uairtrsal enforcement of the 
national minimum ; (b) the democratic control of industry ; 
(f) the revolution of national finance ; and (i) the sorf^os wealth 
for the common good. The fimt principle of the Labour Party 
was the securing to every member of the commimity, in good 
times and bod alike, of all the requhites of healthy, life and 
worthy cHiaeaship. It wonld do this by enforcing the nnirersai 
apj^ication of the policy of a prescribed Twinimum of health, 
leisure, educatiem, and snbaslence by the extension of such 
l^slation as the Factory Acts, Poblic Health Acts, Hoeing 
Acts, Education Acts, Trade Boards Act, and by various measures 
against uneroriojineiit, , • 

The principle of control of indnstiy demanded the progressive 
elimination of the private caidtalist frem the control of indiifitiy 
and the scienUfic reorganisation of the nation’s work on Uie basis 
of common ownership of the means of jsodaction and equitable 
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bej-ond the drpams of all «aeDtific Utopias And tlna i tls 
ju tification ard its title to existence It «aU therefore not 
readiJ> abdicate And jet it is being scnously challccged for 
It has utterly faded in the domain o! vicial ethics. Its Twy 
ucce^ its most raarvelloas achierancnts have been bound up 
mth the destruction of htunansohdantyacd soaal service. In 
Its pnde of walth and science it has looked upon the 
tarcnn as the real order of the omverse It has turned rehjion 
and ethics into handmaids to minister to its bodilj comforts. 
The contrast between malenal efflorescence and moral stag 
nation is the root cause of the dishaimony of modem humacitj 
rrom this hcllt-h chasm •pnngs the world tempest 
Social] m is called upon to redress the balance of material and 
mo;al power to help manlond to attain to an equOibnum of the 
mam forces of life Its instrorn'ots are the p«ir and the l<wl) 
as in the daj k of old. Bat they mu t take up their mtssioB with 
dean hands and pure hearts and not to trj to do Gods work 
with the devil s tools Wcrldiypower the fonnation of Labour 
and social! t govetnment must be stnctlj suboid nited not 
only to the sooah'Otion of the means of pr^uction but to the 
sociahkatioo of man to the restoration of the moral order of the 
woiid. 
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Owing partly to a ledistributum of the ind.-stnal acUviUes of tise 
nations and parth to a shrinkage of the demand of certan 
cotmtnes — effects which were practicaQj all dac to the Great 
\Iar(icii4-iS)--Bntish coal cotton iron and steel met eiwy 
where at home and ab'oad with sercre competition. 'Tt* 
percentage of unempkiyment rose since 1921 to enttcal height? 
with the consequent pressing down of the standard of hviag of 
large sections of the working popubtion The annual a^cragi 
percentages unemployed amorg taenihera of trade nnioas making 
returns were — iQti 30. J913 32. 19J3 21. 1919 *4 
J920 2^ 1921 34B 1922 15S 1923 113,1924 
1925 105 1926 132 And this state of things m the staple 
indostnes appears to assume a chronic character Scch a 
senes of rapid diangea and vio*cnl dislocations la the matenal 
conditions of a bighK comphcaled and delicately poised natioDsl 
system were boond to geoerate widespread unrest to release 
dtssolmg elements and to quicken the desire either for the 
restoratrOQ of tranquilhty and nomialcy —that 15 the a'aftw 
^oanis with conesponding reforms n ilb the rjew of stahibsmg 
the essentials of the old soaety— or fora more or less bold advance 
towards a new form of sooal production and distisbation, for a 
diSerenl social order mote m accord with the new mdostnal 
forces which were distinctly tending to collective ownership and 
res 330 tisibihty The idea that the esisting indnstnal system t> 
only a stage in our economic evolution began to penetrate into 
the circle of the great captains of industry • Furthennore with 
the younger generatioa of Bnbsb histoncal and sooal students 
the lecognitioa of the economic and collectivist factor is 
visibly displacisg the political and puliamentaiy personal, and 

•The uBpreiement was doe to tlie French occupaUoa of the 
G«maa Ruhr valley which para^-aed Germaa coal and m'tal 
iadnstnes and thus beaefited the cewespondae ^hsh lodastnes. 

•The quotatioa is tahm Imo) the speech ol Sir Dawd Slihie 
Uatson at the Aloud Turner Conterrrce hetlon January i* 19 8 
IBtp^ lo Ois 6 ol 4 CoM^rss ef ikt Bnhtk t/nmtf 

landon. 1918 p 137 1 
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Both parties grew at the expense ol the Liberals, whose voting 
strength dwindled m the same measare as economic individualism 
was losing ground in the centres ol industry and commerce The 
parliamentary and nmniapal elections of tl e decade 1918-4S 
bore witness to the politi<^ regroapment of Uie nation on the 
new economic Imes The eclipse of the Liberal Party must, 
however, not be talcei) to signify the extraction of liberalism. 
Indeed the Liberal Part) might ultimately be crushed between 
the upper nullstone of Conservatism and the nether millstone of 
soaal reform Labour, and yet liberahsis as on attitude of nund 
would remain one of the controlling factors in British politics 
‘and a considerable obstacle against any adiTuice of either 
fasasm or bolsbevism ^^e mdlndnalist and competitive phase 
of capitalist enterprise generated out of its material eonditiDDS 
and interests the ideas of toleralioo. freedom of thonght, respect 
of the individual eousaeace and judgment, and bequeathed tt as 
& spmtual legacy to posterity ^lore or less of its substance wa* 
fiadually wo% ea into the menfu texture of vanoos strata of the 
nation and liberalised them The great majority of the Bntssh 
people may truly say. ** Wt are all Liberals now, but eadi of 
as with some adjective whidi marks os off from the Libeml 
Party ” And nowhere has bbctahsra been more completdf 
assimilated than by the Labour Part) * It is the method of 
Labour democracy This is the watershed between ttie social 
democratic Labour movement and the communist Labour 
morement 


"Vie Youag Irbertis' wntes «ic of them la the ilancitslff 
GMrduiH Novecnher 19*4 ’ God oar ideals ia the Labour 
Party " And E B. Schofield writes (iW , Ufoveinber 5, 1934), ‘ " e 
young people are joming the Labour Party la large nutnbcn but 
we reaiaia e^nhaMy hberaf at heart." The ffon. R. D Denman 
and E C Armstrong are pleading #«• merging the Liberal Party m 
the Labour Party, siace e> ery thing essentially bbcial Js to be found 
m the Labour Party ($&id . November la z9n and November 7. 
rgrt) The oorrespoadeuce oolamns ol the Manck^tUr Guardian 
In October-Nowrober 1934 and a^in inSjptMnber-Ocfober, rg *3 
on labour and Lberabsm are of great somologicai value ’ 
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m-mbenb p ThenumberofiPjttnbefsrepresentedoatheTrades 

Ln on Congress 390^ amounted to barely a nutlion in igto 
to I 647 -15 in 3917 to 3oS-»j5a in igiS to 43320S6 in 
X919 to 5 ••S3 6 6 m to 6303^** m ig’r to 6^1“ 910 
mi9a2to5r'»Sfi4S m X923 <04^69^65 101924 a 

1925 to 4 3^0 98a in 3926 to 4J65 693 in ig’? to 4 163 994 
m 192S to 3 500 coo 

■Hie j*ear 19 7 inaugurated a pen period nhicb promised to 
be tnaiVed by an aiimstice and e«n Inendly ccwipcrahon 
betn-cen Capital and Labour with a \oew to teconstrictog tbe 
industrial organisation 

3 — THE KIVtVG INDtSTRl AS STORM-CEXTSE 

In the years rgi? '•6 tkere occurred «\tral large or national 
diaputts such as m tbe railway service in 1919 which inTobTd 
5x7 000 persons and caused a loss of 4 200 000 vorVing days 
ut eogmeenog etc. tn igrr which mvoli’ed 369 000 persons 
causing a loss of i7^^4 000 worhmg days m the buQdmg trade 
m 1924 which uiN'obed 1x5000 persons eau-isg a loss of 
3 X45 000 wartong dap hone however could compare m the 
remotest degree la po nt of importance and consequences with 
the eKttn of conflicts in the co^ lodostr} IherB Trere seitiul 
causes which accounted for the onsettlement of the ceadibons 
in the coalflelds Flist the predoimnantly obsolescent small 
scale and wasteful wu> of coal getting Secondly the cnwiUntg- 
ness 0/ the Govemioent <0 recognfce the pnnaple of nationalisa 
tion and to accept in letter and «pint the Saakey Report 
Thirdly tbe transition from war to peace dunng the war 
years the Bntish coal mdostry was under State control ard 
enjoyed on the markets of the European All es a quasi monopoly 
earning and accumulating large pcoflts from which, also the 
miners benefited cm the signing of the \eisailies Peace the 
monopolist advantages gradually disappeared. Ccial exports 
declined and pnees fell French and Belgian mines revived 
German industry was getting on its legs again and being under 
thenecess tyofprcmdmgnotonlysostenance fonts own popula 

tion hut heavy reparation p^ments for the AU.es it strained 
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less radical proposals, and. final!;', cothing was left to them bat 
to cany on a prolonged, costly, and, withal, hc^Iess battle /or 
a wage. la their despair, the miners downed tools on 
October i8, 1920, whereupon the Co%'CTnment mo\T:d for an 
Emergenq.' Fowcrs Act, and carried ft on October 23. The Act 
has become one of the most powerful weapons in the hands of 
Go«nuaent authority, equal to the old-time Suspension of, the 
Habeas Corpus Act. «hich sm-ed Pitt and Lord Sidmouth 
against the English Jacobins and working-cbss Radica l s in the 
l«t j-ean of the eighteenth and the first quarter of the nbeteentb 
centnries. On November 3 the stoppage was settled by eom- 
protnise, which merely postponed the JfrtTUfirt^nt of the crisis. 
It was but the end of the first act of the tragedy wbidi was to 
occupy the public stage up to the end of 1926. It called forth the 
whole heroism which British wotlanen a« capable of and entailed 
immense suffering on miliioos of men, women, and childfen. 
The tragedy rolled on. On February 15, 1931, the Gos-rmnwat 
armonneed decontrol of coal, which took effect on iUrch 31, X^st. 
The owners got back the full control of (he mines, and at once 
proposed drastic wage reductions and settlement ly districts. 
The misers rejected the proposals and were locked out. The 
sympathy of the whole working class went out to the miners 
the Triple Alliance was stirred to action. A stoppage of the 
whole traffic by land and water was feted for Friday, April IS- 
1921. The Govenunent mobilised all available aimed forces, 
and declared a State of Emergency ; there was tension in 
London, and an intervention of the Government in favour of 
the miners seemed likely. In the last moment, however, at 
midnight April 15, Frank {lodges, the miners' secretary, threw 
a plank over the yawning gulf and ftourparlns with both parties 
were opened, which enabled the leaders of the railwaj-men and 
the transport workers to recede from the participation, in the 
stoppage. There was no doubt that the masses were ready to 
respond to the call for a general strike, but the spell was broken. 
There were charges against the tenders of having betrayed the 
militaat srorVmg class, and the Friday, April 15. 1921. was black 
marked in the ca le ndar of advanced Labour, and became known 
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world maiufested on Fnday Jnlj 31 or Red Fnday vaa 
regarded in some quartets as a humiliating defeat of all 
Go% emment authority and it was felt dcsiraUe to render any 
sinnbr attempt on Bie part of Labour impossible 'n'emne 
months of the subsidies {Aogasl t xg^$ to Apnl 30 1926) 
allowed time enou^ for preparations In September 1925 
the Organisation for the Atamtenance of Supplies (a purely 
voluntat> organisation) was instituted In October most of the 
Communist leaders were imprisoned for six and twelve months 
respectively In Noiember 192^ local authontiea were circu 
bnsed and their duties in the esent of a strike expbined. 
Stocks of coal were laid in adequate lor a fii'e months stoppage 
and large additions were made to the police.' The Commamsts 
urged the formation of proletanan Defence Corps propa 
ganda m the Antij and Navy agreement with the cfropeiatK'c 
soaeties for suppt>ms the mineia with food—SnaUy assomp- 
tion by the Trades Union Congress of Government funebona 
that u the organiaatioa of a Soviet Got eminent The General 
Counal however was from the outset detenained not to give 
cause for prosecutions or persecutions hoping that organ sed 
Labour would succeed m getting the Prime Minister to continue 
the subsidy Xlcanwlule the Government bad set up a Roj'al 
Commission under the chairmanship of Sir Herbert Samuel 
which issued on starch 6 1926 an exhatistiw and instructive 
Report recommcnduig thorough reconstruction of production and 
marketing of coal discoutmuance of the subsvdj retention of the 
se\eii hours day and a wage reduction Neither the owners 
nor the miners accepted the Report The general strike again 
loomed on the honzon but this time the Government and the 
propertied classes were fuUv prepared for any emergency In 
deed (or an ecotionucaUy dependent class a chance victory 
over a powerful rulmg class is more dangerous than a defeat 
the Roman slave rebellion under ^paitacus and the English 
peasant war under \\ at Tyler are the classic examples of that 

» Tk* Bfiluh Puhhe and tt# CtMaraJ Sln.kt by Kingsley ilartia, 
Inodon ro*® pp 35 56 
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The mdustnes that were to be included m the strike were 
transport radway scriice printing and newspaper busmess 
metals building (except sanitary health and services) 
But on!> transport raJvvaj’s Press metal workers and gas and 
electrical worVers concerned with the supply of power form 
dustry or a total of t 580 000 persons besides the miners were 
called np as the first Ime of defence They were eventually 
to be joined by the eleetncian* gas-worken etc as second 
bne who would have done their duty by the miners The 
General Council deeded however, rot to go to the length of 
stopping light food distribution etc. From the number 
of persons involved in the stoppage it could not reasonably be 
called a general slnke but the absimee of traffic and daily papers 
created the impression that the whole national We was brought 
to a standstill Most of the daily papers did not appear at all 
and some only in a considerably reduced size The Govenunent 
established the BnhsA GvefU as its organ the General Consol 
the British Tf or/’rr the Cocnmunists issued typewntten buUetrss 
Is these papers the Government and Labour gave their views and 
news coRcerruag the stoppage The Bnhsh informed the 
public that the strike meant avil war the Bnhsk Worher 
assured that it was nothing of the kind but an bidostnal dispute 
which from particular circumstances assumed larger dimensiciTis 
than former strikes Towards the end of the first vreek when 
owing to a shortage of taw materials or fuel other workshops 
and factories began to shut down and the stoppage threatened to 
become really general Sir Herbert Samuel burned back from 
Italy to London and afterhavinganuiterviewwith the Minister 
for Mines approached the General Council and subnutted to them 
a memorandum embodying the conditions which were beheved 
to be susceptible of forming a basis for a resumption of negotia 
tloRs The General Counal after discussing and altering the 
memorandum agreed with Sir Herbert that a basis for negotia 
t oils was formed and deaded to temunate the stoppage Two 
tnembets of the General Conned calkd at noon JIa> is 
on ifr Baldwin who accompanied by half a dozen State 
Seoretanes and Ministere received the snrrertdfr — so the British 
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delermmatjon of Ihe roas'csi logo alicad with tht f ght Then? Is 
much potential rcxolutionarj feeling among the Bntish vrorkmg 
class thej mU one day, as the new mdostnaj reTOfatron enfolds 
Itself nse up :^am and change Uicir leaders and organisations, 
unless there is a change ed attitude of the upper classes and 
higher officialdom and rationalisation proves capable of satisfjmg 
the needs of the working population A stud) of the last Bntish 
general stnke, such as attempted by Kingsley itartia la his 
BfitisA Fti&he andf^e Grtirraf Stnife or as rhapsodicaU) pvtnby 
H G Wells m ius Munvhile, u vrell worth undertaking and 
pondering ov er 

On the other hand, there is no reason to concur in the charges 
of treason and cowardice levelled at the men of the “Black 
Friday ’ and May xa. igtO As a matter of fact, the trade union 
‘ leader can do nothing with the idea of a revolutiooaty general 
stnke this is 10 his «>cs if at all practicable, an eminently 
pobtical aflair. involving ultimately the taking over of Govern* 
ment by the Labour Tarty He thinks m industrial terms he 
deals with labour conditions and not with social problems H» 
proper function, he has come to learn, is negotiating with em 
plo}eK and not overthrowing Capital IIis ambition is to be a 
Successful negotiator, to pit his intellect against that of the big 
industrial emplojer and outwit a board of directom In this 
stateofxnuid leaders axe not bket) to respond with alacnt) when 
called upon to marshal the men into battle array and fight to a 
finish The more the antagonistic nature of the depute asserts 
, itself the mane is tlier mind ujciined to fum towards same 
solution which affords negotiating and mediating free scope 
This happened towards the end of the first week of the general 
stnke when Sir Herbert Samuel appeared on the scene with his 
memorandum There 13 no betrayal in such a turn of the dispute , 
It proceeds logically from the inclination and conviction of those 
leaders, far from thinking that thej arc betrajmg the cause of 
Labour they themseKcs feel betrajed by those who mantsuvre 
them mto a general stnke This was the feeling of the General 
Council (except A J Cook) all along during the nine days from 
May 4 to xz 1926 And the same feeling swajed the leaders of 
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H G \^ellss itfasaidof the Corjimimists ai connec- 

tion with the general stake of May 16 1926 The only people to 
all the tangle of a0aii5 who seem fohaveanyhfon tbwnandany 
real go are — don t be startled — the Communist Party Thej'can 
Uke risks and sacnGco thetnseh « — qmte homble asks they will 
face Yet they are far from growing mlo a mass moiment 
and could not do their work without the financial backing from 
the Communist International Afajbe that tbejr day will arrive 
when a Labour Government backed b> a majority of its own 
disappomts the hopes of the working class This will be the 
crucial time of the Gntish Labour movement 
The Communist Partj was established ui On July 31 

and August i ig-o a conference of the British Soaahst Party 
the Scottish Soaal st Labour Party and similar groups took place 
u) London with the view of forming a Communist Party The 
main discussion turned on two questions adhesion to the Third 
Intemational affiliation to the Labour Part} The first question 
was soon settled a resolution in fav our ol adhesion to the Third 
International was earned b> acdanution The second question 
gave ti&e to a serious diScrence of opinion a strong nunonty 
argued against affiliation It was on!) at the end of January 
iq^r that the representatives of the abov e-mentJoned orgam 
satious assembled in conference at Leeds arrived at a decision 
in favour of affiliation and formed the Communist Pait> of Great 
Bntaio{CPGB) Tie Party Executive applied for affihation 
to the Labour Party The matter came up for final decision at 
the Labour Party Annual Conference 1924 After an ethaustive 
debate a card vote was taken ontbefoUowmg three resolutions 
X That the apj^catioa of the Conunonist Party for affiliation 
be refused C^ed by 3 185 000 votes to 193 ooo That no 

member of the Communist Partj be eligible for endorsement as 
a Labour candidate for Parliament or any local auUionty 
Camed by 2 456 000 to 654 000 3 That no member of the 

Coxnmumst Party be ebgible for membership of the Labour 
P*^ty Camed by 1 804 000 to x^o 000 A year later the 
Annual Conference of the Labour Party passed a resolution by 
1870000 votea to 3ai 000 asking the trade niuous to refrain 
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Ruthfriord (Ub ) s 337 votes Al the nest general election 
(1939) 15 to 20 Comnnuust candidate* vnil ron against some ol 
tie most prominent Labour leaders Ramsay MacDonald the 
Parliamentary and spiritual leader of tlie Labour Party and 
parliamentary candidate for Seaham Harbonr, 'a-iU be opposed by 
the CommuTUat Harry PolUtt (boUermaLei), tie most persuasive 
and respected speaker of the Communists 
Tbe mam Communist organ is the Labour ifonihly, alway* 
notable for Palme Dntt scomments on tbe current events in the 
Labour Movement 


d—LABOWR PARTY. ITS CBOVmi ASP POUCY, tJxS-aS 

The growth of the voting strength of the Labour Party h« 
been proceeding without interruption and without reverse, as 
may be seen from the following table 
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The auniber of members osaUates round three millions, hut 
this IS not so reliable a gauge as the voting strength The party 
draws its votes roamly from the trade mucin world , prohably 
50 per cent of the partv voters have been working men and 
women and only 10 per cent professional men and women 
The electoral progress of the party has been most marked m the 
industrial and conuneraal cnitres while in the counties there are 
stretches of land not touched yet by political Labour 
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needed the co-operatton of the worlers changes in the uidastnal 
s> stem were inevitable and m order that they should be brought 
aboutmaconslituticml peaceful manner national arrangements 
for a constant and iriend}) exchange of >iew» between Capital 
and Labour were to be Instituted The trade unions were thus 
not only recognised asabaigaining factor jn collective agreements 
regarding wages and hoars of work but as national organs in the 
reconstruction and management of industry Next to Lord 
Melchett Lord Ucir % David Milne \Satson and George 
Hicks though the latter does not hire all the implications of the 
new pohej the initial success of the ^lond Turner conferences 
IS due to Walter Citnne the general secretary of the General 
Council and to J H Thomas 

Some leaden of Labour regard the new development as an 
important step in the direction of industnal democncy of raising 
the industnal status of Labour to the political level The Mond 
Turner Conferences were approiedby the Sixtieth Trade* UhJ®® 
Congress in Swinsei (September 1928) by an oierw helming 
majont> Both the Labour Partj andtheTradeUmonCetigress 
look upon the present as a transition penod from capitalism to 
socialism The co^operatioo la tadusUy is the countetja*^ ^ 
the political coalition of the social democratic Labour Parties 
mth the progressise parties m Parliament and Covernisent 
Here 1$ one of the most salient differences between them and the 
Communists The former regard mdustnal »-operation with 


enlightened Capital and pohtjcal coal tion with prcgreasive 
parties as the appropriate and most beneficial policy of Labour 
in the transition penod from capitalism to socialism while the 
I Communists regard the dictator^ip of the proletariat as the 
I proper goiemraentdunngthetransitionpenod in which capitalist 
I *«iety mil be transformed into a socialist society The Com 
muiusts argue that there can be no co-operation between Capital 
'^1 for the benefit of the latter no equality of status 

i” « propn“toT5 and the proletariat is possible since those w ^ 
the means of Lfe are the masters of those whom they cm 

it isnu '^'‘”^^t^J’lowstn»gd«noantical3y minded labour ts 

get the worst unless it adopts revolutionaO' 
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2 — ^THE ECONOMIC CFISI' 

The post war >ears were in the U S A and partly ^ “ 
Central and WestemEurope a period of vast 
mdustnal reconstruction and techncal re-equipmen g 
known as rationali«ation In the j'ears 1924 
countnes enjoyed great prospenty The eflectiye 
everjTvhere large part culatty in the USA and came n ^ 
from exporters hat from the home market Agn 
rnanufacture grew prodigiottsfy and outstripping even e 
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fidence canv^dbj tl e Amencancnsis the Gcmun disintegration 
and the fear that London was to a large extent invoh ed in the 
Cernian tasutcxal ca?afp/tws ladaccd foreign aetblora who liad 
cansiderahle gold b^ances in London banks to call them in 
The Bank of England honoured its obligations and was losing 
much of Its gold until In the sutiuner of 1931 the dram became 
unbearable so that the Governors had to appeal to New ^ ork 
and Pans for gold advances This signal of distress added to the 
general nervousness and fiUed some people with fear for the 
stabditj of the pound sterling and with forebodmgs of Bntiih 
insolvency 


3 — TTIE LABOtm COVERJOfEjrr IS CRISIS 

The efiects of the American industrial crisis the Austnan and 
German financial calamities and pohtical nnr«t and the ration 
alisatioQ of British industry in post war years combined to 
make uaemplo^ment for the tune being the most crucial of all 
problems for the Bntish working classes. Towards the end of 
2930 the number of cnemplojed increased to ever 2*300000 
and in 1931 unemploj-ment of the insured workpeople amounted 
to 2t per cent and m some important mdustnes to 25 per cent 
The expenditure on uneroploj'ment insurance benefit rose pro- 
portionately and gave the oj^nents of Labour the opportunitj 
for discrediting the Labour GovemnienL 
In December 1930 the Govenunent appointed a Roj-al Com 
mission on Unemployment before whom a Treasury officer 
;Sir Richard Hopkins declared that unemplojinent benefit was 
^being paid with bonowed money This and similar evidence 
as well as the gold outfiow and the fear ior the stahihty of the 
pound sterling led to launching an economymovement with a 
view to calling a halt to public eicpenditure and to saving the 
oonnlry from bankruptcy The financial difficolbes though 
caused mainly by the external causes mentioned above were 
laid at the door of the Labour Government 
The economy movement seems to have greatl> impressed the 
Prime khmster and the Chaoc^lor of the Exchequer for on 
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joined the leaden of the &flisetvattves and <oine Liberals and 
fonned on that daj the Natranal ' Govenunent with a view 
to nstonng the national credit hy canyuig into effect the econo- 
mies recommended in the Maj K^wt, namely, cuts m salane, 
wages, and nncmplojmciit benefit 

4 . — DETEcnOV AVO PE7EAT 

The Paitj* and the trade unionists bore with quiet dignit> the 
insult offered to them by their most ppioniinent political leaders 
The defection of trusted officers caused some painfnl disappoint 
mwit but no disaimy among the rani, and file 

Ramsaj MacDonald who had grown in political stature with 
the growth of the Labour Partj forfeited the love which nianj 
good men and women had cherished for him, and be failed to 
win the respect of the Conservatives He ivas allowed to eemtmae 
m office as Prune Shaister for a few jvais, but be endcntl) felt 
a beaten mas there was neither rest cor happiness in his heart 
any mere 

Phflip Snowden, who was rewarded with a Viscountcy, eojoj’ed 
much populanty m the North of Ergland but neither he nor the 
Part} was any the worse Sor his defection It was somehow 
hard to think of turn as a comrade with whom one could talk 
mtunatcly on Sooahst and trade union matters and stili less on 
international Labour politKs and on all those questions which 
formed controvetsial topics on Sooalisl Congresses or Conferences. 
He was essentially a free-trade English Radical, mth inendly 
feelings towards the labouring peofJe os long as they agreed 
with hen. 

Among the more pronanent leaders who remained true to the 
Parti and to his Trade Vnion comrades was Arthur Henderson. 
Foreign Secretary in t929--l93t, and formerly Party Secretary 
He was henceforth sure to be received with hearty and demon 
stralive cheering whenever he put in an appearance on Labour 
Conferences He was one of the finest products of British trade 
umcmism and Gladstomaa tradition, genial and loyal as a co- 
worker, a model diainaan tactful sympathetic, and never at 
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and dbqnjet came ihe di<5<ant5oii erf rarlinnent. and the Cenml 
Elecllcm took place at the end of October J 93 i-_ 

The electoral method of Britain takes on, in limes of pnblic 
dcitement and tension, the irrationality of a lottcrj*. The 
Labour Party which in 1929 polled Sjto.ooo votes and elected 
2S7 members, obtaii«d*ffow In round figures 6,500.000 votes but 
got only 52 members elected. The loss of votes had nothing of 
a sensational diaracter, but the lo«s of 235 members was a 
staggmng blow and looked like an overwhelming and irreparable 
defeat, like a knock-out The triumph of the National Gm-em* 
menl was indeed complete. Ko effective opposition seemed 
posrible. Britain turned into a quasi-totahtarian statej 

5 — REVIVU. AVD STATESfEifT OT WLtCT 

the fi«t reactions to the severe lessons of 1931 were mfavnur- 
able to a coatinuabon of the pbbc}' of “gradualism,’' The 
advocates of a more dedrively Sodalbt attitode bad for a time 
the upper hand At the ParQ* Ccnltienct at Leicester, in 
Octobtf 1932. a resolution, moved bj' Sir Charles Trevdj'an, 
was carried, which instructed the Rartiamentary labour Party 
and (he next Labour Government to promulgate definite Socialist 
)<^latk>a, and to stand or fall on the prindples in which thej' 
had faith. Of equal detenninatkm was the Socialist spirit which 
animated the procee d ings of the Trades Union Congress at Kew- 
castle, in September, 1932. The opening address of the chriiman. 
John Bromlej*. was a rousiiig plea for the inauguration of a 
Socialist polio’ the only remedy against the evUs of an economic 
system that proved unable to ad|nst consumption to overflowing 
production, or which allowed poverty and under-nourishment to 
exbt in the midat of plenty. 

Tbe revolutionary waw, however, was of comparatively short 
duration. The orgamsed working dasses — with the exaption of 
the small minorities wluch (armed the Independent Labour 
Party (I.L.P.), the Communis I^rty, the Sodalist League, etc. 
— retunied to their faith in gradual reform, and steadfastly 
refused to allow any scope to the Commuubt Party or any Left 
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and duquset came the diyolotion of Parliament, and the General 
Election took place at the end of October 193* 

The electoral method of Britain takes on ^ in times of pubbe 
excitement and tension the inationality of a Jotterj The 
Lahoar Rirty which in 7929 polled 8 380 oco votes and dected 
2S7 members obtainedTtow in foond figures 6 500 000 rotes bnt 
got onl} 52 members elected The loss of rotes had nothing of 
a sensational character, but the loss of 235 members wk a 
staggering blow and looted like an overwhelming and irreparable 
defeat bke a knock-out The tnomph of the Halional Gos'em 
roent was indeed complete No effective opposition seemed 
possible Britain turned into a quasi totalifanan state,/ 

5 — KEVTVAL A>T» STATtUEST OF TOI-lCY 

The first reactions to the sei-erc lessons of 1931 were unfavoor* 
able to a coutmuation of the pobej of gradualism ’ The 
adsocates of a more doci5i\eI> &iaal>At attitude had for a time 
the upper hand At the i^j Conference at Leicester m 
October 1932 a resotutioo. moved b> Sir Charles Treiels*an 
was earned which mstnicted the Parbamentary Labour IVtv 
and the next Labour Government to promulgate definite Socialist 
legislation and to stand or fall on the pnnaples in which the> 
had faith. Of equal deteimmation was the Sooabst spirit which 
animated the proceedings of the Trades Union Congress at New 
castle in September, 1952 The opoung address of the chairman 
John BromIc) was a rousmg plea for the inauguration of a 
Socialist pobcj as the only rem^j against the eviU of an economic 
system that pro\-ed unable to ad|ust consumption to overflowing 
production, or which allowed poverty and under nourishment to 
exist in the midst of plen^ 

The revolutionary wave, however, was of comparativelj short 
durahon. The organised working classes — with the exception of 
the small nunonties which formed the Independent Labour 
(1 L.P ), the Communist Part> , the Soaidist League etc, 
— returned to their faith in gradual reform and steadtai.tl> 
refused to allow any scope to the Communist Party or any Left 
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and disquiet came tt c dissi^iition of raibamcnt and the General 
Etection took pJacfi at the end of October 19^ 

The electoral method rd Bntaui takes on in times of public 
exatement and tension the Krationality of a lottei) The 
Labour Part}' which in 1929 poUed Sj6o OOQ votes and elected 
287 members obtained Ifowm round figures fijooooo rotes but 
got onlj 52 members elected The loss of votes bad nothinq of 
a sensational character hot the loss of 235 members was a 
staggering blow and footed fite an overwhelming and irreparable 
defeat like a knock-out The tnnmj* of the National Go^em 
ment was mdeed complete No effects e opposition seemed 
possible Britain turned into a quasi totalitarian stated 

5 — REVTVAI. ASD STATEStEST OP POtlCY 

The first reactions to the severe lessee of 1931 were unfavour 
able to a continuation of the policy of gradualism The 
advocates of a mote decisively Socialist attitnde had for a time 
the tipper hand At the Parl> Conference at Leicester m 
Octobw I93'’ a resolution moved b> Su Charles Tievelj-an 
was earned which uistructed the Parliamentary Labour Partj 
and the next Labour Government to promulgate definite Soculist 
legislation and to stand or fall on the pnnaples m which they 
bad faith Of equal detenmnation was the Socialist spmt which 
animated the proceedings of the Trades Union Congress at New 
castle m September 1932 The opening address of the chairman 
John Broinley was a rousing plea lor the inauguration of a 
Socialist policy as the only remedy against the evnls of an economic 
system that proved unable to adjust consumption to overflowang 
production orwhich allowed poverty and under nourishment to 
exist in the m dst of plenty 

The revolutionary wave however was of comparatively short 
duration The oigamsed woikiog classes — with the exception of 
the small minorities whidi formed the Independent Labour 
Partj (ILJ) the Commiimst Party the Socialist League etc. 
— returned to their faith m gradual reform and steadfastly 
refused to allow an> scope to the Communist Party or any Left 
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not Its Yarliamentaiy strength the numher of elected members 
amounting to only 134 4 1 Lf* members .. 

From 1935 onwards the same tendency has been operating in 
Municipal Elections and Parliamentaiy By-elections In the 
London County Council the Socialists came to power in 1934 
and led by Herbert Mcrmsoii have earned the confidence and 
respect of all classes of the metropolis 
The pohry of the Labour Party or Socialist Party — the latter 
appellation is coming more and more into use — can now be 
dearly stated From the experience of the first and second 
Labour Governments the Parly drew the following lessons 
(1) hot to ally itself to any other organisation no matter whether 
It calls itself United rront Popular Front Left Unity 
Campaign (11) To refuse any invitation to join or to form a 
Coalition Government hut to remain stncUy a Labour Birty 
based on a Socialist programme of a gradual reconstruction 0! 
society through democratic methods (m) To concentrate all 
Its efforts on gainmgasohd majority at the next General Election 
As to Its policy donog the war which began in September 
1939 the Patliamentary -Labour Party is to act as a responsible 
and constructively mmded Opposition cnticiaing or supportmg 
the Government measores on their merits while preserving 
complete mdependenoe and preparing for the day when it will 
Itself be called upon to form a Government. 
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*42;39t.384.277l 

Society -e^’lrid Marx, -/7 

'^*tS'dcscendant of = _ 293 I 

S. “”'SS« 

«S%-®rA:/ «i;. 0‘S;'. 

repo^. -93^ Bir- 

\Vcir. ^rd, 4^^^^^, „{, on 

nS riots. 77 ^y„rlds for 

nring^m 

Wells. . and tnc 

Old, -3^’ Is^id, 418 

^“''^(>lonel,72. t4tg jor 

''^^'li'^’^ndioator, social 

liss»s 

MTiitcbo^^^j^ tbe. 375 . 37^„^ 253- 

\STiitley P^^jj B”,*^^parliainent, 

M'ill'^^^'ciididatc i°t 

29r . , „rter of the 

29° y^ubaniab.B'^'i®!. sen- 
WilUn®=V ia Wales. 9° 

insuffccb death and 

te°°'=“ , °didate ior 

9®:- to Parlia- 


-g. candidaxe 

122 - elected 

Wilson. J- 
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diamisswl in a few sentences* Soon hoacser he tool op 
the cudgeU against Lovett who was bold enough to wntc 
against hero worship that w to saj against the O Connor cult 
and against ex) ibiSions ant) rowdy meetings 0 Connor and bB 
clique felt that the attack was directed against them sw 
regarded it as an attempt to stir up the people against them 
They stigmatised Lovett lltlhennglon and James Watson as 
traitors and deserters as tools of the Wings and of 0 Connell.* 
That was quite sufficient Dnlted b> the Ncrthtrn Star to 
regard 0 Connor as infallible the Charti.ts in many localities 
passed resolutions hostile to the London leader of the workog 
laen Lovett made no rejoinder Hethenngton was the only 
one to take up the gauntlet but «t only resnlted w unpleasant 
recnrainationa rendenng it quite impossible for Uie old mt 
between O'Connor and the London artisans ever to be h«J« 
OConnor again turned to the fustian jackets, blistered band* 
and nnshom ehins and instead of producing the proofs of 
treachery of Lovett and his fnends wlucli had been demanded. 
0 Connor merely heaped suspicion upon suspicion agamst hi* 
opponents * It was the old contrast between the Insb agrarian 
revolutionary and the utteiligent «ection of the working classes 
of the metropolis OConnor had learned nothing from the 
tragic events of the latter half of 1839 He was again fnU 
boasting and threats of the mvincible might and revolubOBsry 
power of the Chartists A month after his crossing swords 
with Hethenngton O Connor addressed the Irish landlords as 
follows 

Well organised as we are jet all hope fading of such imm*' 
diate soaal change as we look for we «liall be left no alternative 
by your refusal but to expenoaental *e upon J’our properties- 
My Lords and Gentlemen f We can rob you all tn less than 
weeks though you had the Conrt the Lords and the Commons 
wth j-ou and having done so you would be thrown into revrfu 
tion with the fundholder the puson and the usurer 
O Connor tried to convince the Tnsh landlords in this manner 
NorjA^rBSlar Aped 3 1841 'Ibti Apnl 10 and 
3 {ajr and June 1841 
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... more advantageous for them 

3 ._electoral poucv 

x„ X8.X t.e question oX t.eje 

the day the Chartists, “''““^.ts Ce ' 

a distinct and j^and, among the _C lar 

, Chartists, and, on the oth^ n ^ tl, the K ^ 

was an iLes, in order to work toge 

elements of the middle Vmong the Liberals 

cause ef aaiversal suBrage. tvas “e. 

cerae into te»=B «tth the f the speeches oHh^^=^^__ 

courageous sacnfices of extent o 

cuted workers in their e en . ^ ^ no less gipctoral 

in favour of the old de^ of the Inti- 

forbidding attitude of the opposition to ^h^ 

reform and its obstina people had in 

Corn-Law League. ^ Smc .^vere keenly^ nraanisa- 

thcy craved for t^t^ey^had created P° Liberals 

parliamentary action, and th V should th 

Ls in order to obtain tbe Charter- ^ e for cm^ 
keep aloof from a movemen naovemen , ^t,ed 

Jts and "1 tSncy 

Still displayed considerab .p^^^or, Taylor, etc. ^tiartist 
this to such adventurers as ^inbitedby some O’Brien. 

tomcctthisdeaitehaliway«f““„.h„t later on "J 0 ^ 

leaders, such as Lovett, ^ . . • „ tbe persecutions an ^iiy 

The failure of the National Rf ^sts to proceed inoro J 

oi ,83, and ,840. 

ivith the work, and to m question had issued 

classes to support the Charter. , gn appea 

even in the Sneral Convention- (i 839 ) ■ 

t Northern Star. July io» 184I : cp- also Thomas 

• Ibid., March 28, 1840 ', 1 ^ Y ’ gjjd sqq- 
' Forty Years' Recollections. 188°, P- 
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to the intellectuals and the Radicals to declaie tn fa%our of the 
Charter ^ In 1841 tbs idea came to We again but tliere were 
few \iho had tlie courage to state the question openly and dearly 
for di^sston. They were afraid of tbe people and they were 
afraid of O Connor For years the people had been vramed 
against tbe middle dasses For years it had been dnitnmed mW 
their ears that the middle classes were their real enemies. How 
could wiyone giie the advice now to the people to enter mb 
alliance with tbe middle dasacs’ \\ould they not regard su 
counsels as treachery? The people hated the Whig* I * 
vile bloody Whigs as the Northern Sl‘^ called thrso An 
were the Liberals any different frmn the Wings ? Better an 0^0 
enesny than a false and treacherous fnend 1 Better a Tory 
a Whig I This was the 'new of the masses and tbs was 0 Coddk » 
mode of reasoning But when it was a question of worb^ ® 
parbament lor a Chartist petition to wboro did the Chaitts 
address themsd'-es ? To the Liberals And who voted f«^ 
petition ? The Liberals And who were subsequently opposed 
bj 0 Connor and the Northern Shr ? The Liberals 
U was only the leaders of the London working men who he 
a diPerent opinion Unfortunatelj the Chartists 
Hethenngton m a public meeting hare always most vid® S 
opposed those who approached nearest to them * 

In the midst of all these questions which cropped * 
Liberals called a meeting at Leeds m order to amvo at an under- 
stand ng with the Chartists The following speakers were 
announced Roebuck Colonel Perronet Thompson Sliarmao 
Craifoid Joseph Hume and Daniel 0 Connell — all Rascal 
mcrtibeis of Paibament who had co-operated in the productii’'* 
of the People s Qiartw The meeting took pluce on January at 
J84X Hume moved the following resolution — 

That the great erpenment made by means of the 
Bill to improNe the conditions of the country has faded t 
attain the end desired by the people smd a further reform 
therefore become necessary it is tJie opinion of this meeting ths 
the United efforts of %tl leformeis oo^t to be directed to obtai" 

JrUyer i8jq • Ncrlkem Star January aS «8iJ 
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1 iao IS should make th 

a en.a.e-»-"S .Hi: »' 

'S=S%iiSs^Kr^:: 

Colhns and the ^Lnsti^ L was ^ er 

andLoweryfromRewcastle_ g^^at 

mously and then to'in resolutions passed ,j^en- 

.aaUl, .hare aft« «- ^ Walt" 

find their grave. , Nottingham. Mr. . Earpent 

taiyhy-electiontookp ^.^^g^^^iaate.a a 

of the Ttmes, was the -anAidate. The CE .„a threw 

stood as the aisposal in t^^^"°"'^^^S"^vorking for 

number of votes at the _ V election conte > 

themselves heart and ^^^ty of 278 vot- °n 

Walter, who was retoned by The Chartists 

It was never knoNvn_ wlietn sensation - r n ^ ,, 

turned the scales, hut it ctoe ^ factor m elec 

as alfc o! the Tories 1 The Chsrt«l^ «''“\”rtLe 
This event gave the ®““^id, hcca.ne alUhe keener ™ 
^scussions oi electoral po tcy. , pe postpon 

a aissolntion ol r,inceiS30.'>“““"'t?’„i 

ThetVhigshadheen at th.h^^s™ce__^3__^ tcS” » 

had had no solid maionty. -y^j^igs. Fresh olec 
fre^ently attributed to t ® imminent. 

change of government were rjobert Pooh niade 

The Conservative leader, ir , ^ ^rote of „ ^vas 

feeling, and on June 5 , 1841. o resign. P° ^ent. 

government in order to force i of gov® 

successful, ’and the WTiigs effect a conference ^ 

Before this resignation had ^ Sone^- 

in London of twelve Chartist de egato^ Chartist p^^ 
parliament in favour of the U ^.Q^ference, 

M'Douall was the leading spin 



2,“Ii u= .to «». u "'‘ ri 

5^ ««.«. »=a« ‘ S^.0. or 0I«‘ • 

t«aici«n»s ptofesaoas 

ciiais‘enai hack. * ^ QurtBt i«t3t«>® 

placrd oo Oo orfn ol “* ?^^, ^ cimrf »>'o '’“'“^i 

„tt=»ds Stort, 

t, ogMreo oortog^ ^ ^ i«^ 

Ra^i^ tQOflber nstrodoc^ »t ^£ tic H<w^ ^ 

maided it to the fiTOunhle pmatasontbe«s»5>» 

“„eod™o<ttoBo»o-»o«.or^y»^*“ S39- 

o! a* discMaoo ol the N»t»i»l ™lo B le".? 

a«l«!lheroeBSodet«tle.B«hrtm^ten^.g.^^,, jS 
olfteDehtioo. Hee»teer>5t«ttttettteclw__ ^_j^coiso- 


Fp. 74»-75^ 
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Tluswantof succesb tlie e 

to tlieit districts m or ^ August, 184^- :ty in spite 

which were fought m J ^ q artists lacked uni ’ g at 

The election poLcy of the L^ indeed in 

of the decision star and O'Connot^^ ^g^ierence, but 

elections. The resolution o unequivocal 

complete agreement tmth Cheit-ats “ nn 

they lacked the corn g jor the T ^ 

terme Ural they «« ^ ™ oi The fiBt 

Under tlie heading • two leading 
Star of June 12. 184^. P , , Let the great 

asked;— The answer is clear. 

“What’s to be g be practically ^^gn, 

principle of let the people selec principles'- 

In every city and bo following the tes pt^artist prisoners ^ 
qualified to sit, inakmg at fg liberation of al liepeal of 

^c)TheCharter- (t)I^f^;,„thehho^ ,„Vte 
and restoration of Cb^ _ hours worK ^^^hiilation of 

the Enghsh factory ’rough police under 

reform of the cbrlJ-slajong boro g ^^^^^ring 

rural police ,and the m) Repeal of ^ his 

the press. Chaitis s . („j|.going 1 '*^ Tories yon 0“ 
utmost to accomplish th ^g Ton Y you 

man,' Wherever »y^™hy sphtt "g find a 

your man, do so. gut wher ^ ^yhere, owing 

can return your man, '"^‘^'^^puses of a contest, 

qualified man to start > o^pens hands 

?o poverty, you elect them by ^bow 

then have your cand ^ you * ability 0'° 

This costs nothing. Select quah&catio ,, , 

talented. Let integrity ^„lete contradiction 

second.” , leader, which is a co Whigs, 

Then lollows a *=“> 1 ^ 1 , directed aga™ . , The 

ol the first. It IS “'“'TLt.n.e dnty of jt^nggle igt 

defeat nas regarded as the snp „„r 

t main object was ..o 
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-> Bits It »»> ‘« Wit asM”*' °'’° 

r£.rs'Stu.a.K.^-" 

And since the Chartists i^ere t«‘ own efforts 
constituency to to the recommendati^ 

SraS Sdtta '■»>“ " “ 

oUha*Un'S^“aWtod«n,»d^O&’“ 

Tha ™wa oi th. If ' Ttey Ktommwdrf W 

mtaatthaoppiwtepa'tt"®^”^ „a^bna)a v,ho p''*'? 
Chartists to support thoK R^cab „a »S“'”'.f, 

themselves to Note in pathament t London men the 

reactionary measures In the own cand dates. 

Chartists could not reckon upon nJ^S “ for these 

It would therefore be the the Chartist 

Radical and Liberal Candida^ who ^ freedom on 

petiuons and who had declared lo fovour of popular 

other occas ons j hv O'Bnm and 

The third hne of policy was ^ tbe loUowinf 

;^erents. Thew op non was somewliat to 
efiect — _ .v« Tones or the 

We have nothmg to expect either f and bate 

Wh gs The Tones ate reactionary out an 
everything that is democratic. Their ^ ^ 

chiefly be due to the orcnmstancs P y^ssly and W 

expects the Tones to persecute 
stamp It out-tbat is to say to accomphsh ^t th 

unable to accomphsh It » therefore ““P^ recommendation 

to help the Tones to gam their victory On 

by the conference and by O Connor is ^ ^ leaders 

the otherhaad. we cannot foQow the policy of the ^ 

for Chartism has notbmg to expect Irom , WeinuS^ 

since the mterests of both a« diametncally opposcO. 
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- ELECTUX^n. 33 a means for 

TZl pmpo^ “ritlhthi'S can take 

polling. Every Bri xi gj-elore put np tn parties 

tions The 'vitL those of P 

who will appear on th ^^^mation ; they ^ 
on tlic appointed ay „ people will vote 

election addresses and that th ^P^ 

by a show of hands. p, ^ist candidates an^ gj.j,^usively 

on nomination days or resented in P^’^ has come to 

intention of washing to hy show o han^ ople 

by Chartists, ^men thej^oy^^^^ that the 

an end and the Cha _.raed resolution cpntatives they 

must adopt a strongly^ ^tfinsmntly leave 

candidates they e done they m ^ ^pate in the 

mil recognise, and '^hen ^ ^ Chartists 

the hustings. The pcoplc^^^yg later. But if^^^ ,he 

pollmg.NVlucht*«^'.^ *°Tc'b«SB”>»y”'®f‘‘*o 

have a number of Whig, then the C absolutely no 

balance between Tory Whigs, for ^ f eg parties declared 

with either the Tones or the ^ If one of Bi^e P^^^^ ^he 
difierence between the Uvo p^^^ hst act 

itself prepared to suppo the Cha result 

polls, and to ensure their tes upon the 

- in reciprocity by l^ost^ng "ke^ place^ w 

of this policy vvill be twofold ^ to vote 

working classes always an ePf^' ^didates prepared 

candidates and to rem ^ihartist votes for representative* 

and Tory, for even wlien^^g tor his m P^^ts of the 

to compromise he IS indue^ y ^^ ^tween * pg 

In the second place the difie reveal ^e g^^^ that 

nominations and of t^e PO^”fg suffering ’. they 
nnder which the Bntis^Pj^^^presented^ ^^tual 

the people are practically ^tiat the form the 

O’Brien was al^ o^ P ^y nominal the ^ssolU' 

tives of the people unrepresented peop 
' "National Council of the 
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=rB.Sz=5S% 

.i ^h.* pnrt.es “« *'^“^,^S,l.o» o! •!>« ‘^“5 

Bsme, OCooBor bd.e>-ed .1 e,eh^“ 

csst ronrto > bad one so tong ” ^ ,j uosed th® 

fte St.t..->h. lart ol >1'“*^* ®°'^ .he Tonee^ 
to be aveise fioto ssmpins .he Chartists «« 

m a»Y case teartionaiy it eras obTO»» ,. Uie 

opposed by a single teactionary and po« oppositron and 

Whigs «eie beaten they ™ “ ^,0 to retuni as so^ 

noold adopt the langoa^ >>t yVhigs aS the p^W 

possible to the manget ol eo""^"* chartots and aotV o 

SoppositionaonldnaVeadeaKestothet-nim 

p„«t «. tas-oo ol thoc ttese snprtfi'? 

It «s an easy test. lot u,o lael that the 

views ol padiamentaty action power for th 

Chartist agiUtwn aimed at o.^e nghts ol 

wotting classes as a means » “ Jwd be madness to alio" 
property m the interests ol labone it u„ game of mttign' 

Chartism to be derated from its th^eohon pohO 

between Tory mid Whig and to nrth ‘o mMe ‘he . 

of the pndnelive classes open it 0 G»““ iUnsoO 

policy o! this -nature was sarnficina prmap 
expediency 

t t, 0 Tt}um Star June 19 to^i 
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criticued 

O'Brien at the .. i^nowlcdgc-mongers, 

the and Liberals. ^ rfsons rs-here both . 

included in the R^di^ jn the p 

All these controveR 

leaders were iranwred. supenority. ^ P ^ tneom- 

1„ spite of 0’Bnensmen«^^_j "Sol n° 

O'Connor’s views. Tories- Pbe p P jgjq, of 

parably fiercer th^ Tories of espionage 

any recollection of Tanuary, r peterloo and 

the wholesale executions har^roivn the 

and the manufactured ^ p r Law and 

the Six Acts. They the new Poo 

Chartist leaders into pnson.^b ^P^^ did not tak^^^^^^ 

the treacherous Refonn i 4 , gj-gnades, 

the events of the ye - with nwshets, P^ • ^avals, 
working class had armed ^ to ^ the 

when the labour lea joiects for insnrt take 

and drew up plans 5 sentence of ^ts hate tliel 

Whigs carrying ont a s g ^ tjqnary mo oppressed) 

it a rule that social rev^^ Conservatives^ "j^herals 

Liberals more expects & permeated 

people demanding ng p^^eralism is s ? getations are 
Ln from Conser^^atives-L^^^ exp ^ ^ g 

wth abstract ide^ o point of ^ Liberalism deals, 

naturally raised. But sin oinic. whd j-onstitutional 

class is Lial, and jts a^s ^e^^^ mmnly ^ ^ Libels. 

or dealt 'during the last ^ese expectations 

changes and political disappointment, the 

when returned to power.j flames of di^ transformed 

of the peopld. Panned y ^.^gjahsm m P° gi and prevents 

opposition of tlie La time darkens cm ^ of 

into hitter hatred, which not ^^ygt be chastised 

clear thinking. The ^^Land cowards, who m^ ^ t,ise 
enemies, but also of traitom anU^^^^ ^ „pgn enemy 

and destroyed at aU eos • Liberal 1 Lich was not 

friendl Better a To^ tl^J Ly nn idea. 

O’Connor was further mflue 



hi:okgas.s™on Asn, rixcrORAL voua 
te as o.ly me ”> todlords merfj 

dreamed of ae loraHe ^ standing between ae 

resided ae Liberals as “ a 1 indm^ 

^le and ae to desmy tte bnBet 

to a straight fight P , , ,a ^rween ae two opposing 

part, so as to dear “rSmsideted a. who-' 

a^esotae^bers^da^bed^H^ astniet ae Chaitnt 

ae Chaibsts sdeoted ’ a. people s oted every 

lot nommabon purposes saSdates eseepli« 

whete by show ol bands toa tl» Cbartf 

at Leeds aeseatol “>* _,srted by ae peoP>'; 

cnidates Leach and ^ 

Thete can be absolntdy Sasl^JitninedS^ 

ae fmidiise at aat pert^ they ’™°“ J**" at.« ol the 

bnndred Chartists to parba^t as the "Pf^ aat 

oeoole. It was a matter ol eonrse tor ae o^u ^ 

Se to tog»d ae Cbartrtt “ wbiA ae 

nnite difierent in ae case ot those elto 

Chartist candidates went to ae ^ niemhets d 

when aey aowed a real intention ol „hete 

parbamenL So* decttins '^^MDond' 

Vincent stood as a candidate at ^o^nsh xi.^iebone 
was a candidate in coaliUoD with the Tones ^ Chartist 
at Brighton The number ol a-otes ‘^V i T^e result o! 
leaders at the polls was quite insigni^t IM 
OConnor’s election policy was oi Ireedoro- 

olhavmgaDiedaemsdveswiaaedeadbestMm 

It was at this tone as abeady mention^ “L , ppoi 

ocenrted betwwm O Connor and O Enen L«ee 

hostaityinaeearh partoIsSai andesereisedabaleM ^ 

npon Cbaruoi. It sowed mutnist mid sospwion md^ ^ 
and it left the leadership of the Chartist masses exclusi 
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CHARTlbis a out of the 

O’Connor s hands. Lovett O’Brien ^ve^^cle^;^ on 
v,>ay • and they were the only weigh 

prise to 0’Con.or =>t “rferenc^^ i 

party life by mischief-making. ^ t at 

e^ersetions and all mann» of « ?t 00 

In Aueust. O’Connor, O’Bnen, ana chartists sent n 

dbtyXviol iatalate OX»no^ 

less lian 56 dele|at.s .0 salt of 

release from prison. A tn his r^qnes 

this occasion, and ° j his oqualitj’ "a>l> ^,.,„ded 

Mn,. in order to 

hands. The song, -i,r,wed his face. Th ^ 

wherever the great _^jout the country, jjged the 

by the liberated lead^ thr § liter months 

defeat of the \Vhigs m ^ i^ighest pitch m flourished 

enthusiasm of the people to i^ The ^^-O-^^/^embers 

of xsti and the early “Onto o^^^^ «Vd"S?^”onna.d 

as never before or smc ,y possesse onions.® 

did not exceed 40.0°^’ and of many refused to 

trust of the labounng ^5 of Cbartis ^ organisation 

There were hundreds o regarded igaders. 

join the R.C.A.. either bec^eorifiderice m tts leade 
as illegal or because they felt no 

4._-chartists Aim ^ parliamentary 

The questions of elecW "rseS^X- 

elections of July and Augu , nturon of 1S4X a ^ ^jng a 
more acute in 1842. and the 

trial crisis losses. ' The niarked by a 

large part of the midd e ^ from parha- 

fear became universal could be exp 

social catastrophe. Nothing coul 3), 

^Northern Star. May I4 (R«P°^ ° 

^%orthcrn Stor, February i9. 
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t,oo for restonne tiado and ^ , fte Tonos f TO 

cold any fneostnal f ,ho rfocated mf* 

oorrerfal d,stro» Wroed depar «rc 

class lofaroot”' s„„ly notlunS 
«,th a men fly Icelmg „„,ven»l snUraga «« 

crone than the rt«enl condilion . « Chaitnt 

granted, llnoss ”*'? ,^'^'nnch to’ fostering enim^ 
fgiUtion which had crorfdhavealtainrf 

iSaveen the working and the iriMed catastrophe 

Its obfect Besides whenever the ^ ^j,„t,„ding 

aanvd it wonld he met by » i=^^cs, which won'il 

rr«eteraS:L".-'»--^ 

“'lr<SS.nrgeofB,rm»gha.nTO-— 

of hnmanity stood at the head j jj dntidiirn taw 

mentuy refotni He was n>“ “ "ravorsal snSrage 

Lome and at the same time worked im „„,kuis 

^prolect of ellcctinB a teeonolaUOT ^ tempted 

end iie middle classes lay very n^ ^ U,c 

to convince las friends that a class L,i,y „1 any 

ol most social dls and that ^ "“d”iaC«s« » “S *’ 
legislatam in the direcl.on 1“‘“ ““se „d Iheiaby U” 
the wotting class was denied the Ir^chi , national 

capacity ol ttonsfoiming pathament , jed lh= sam' 

pihameot Stmge and those of his „1 i8li 

views lonnded lot this purpose pnneip'» 

the weekly paper, IVoncioileenitsl ut which . amongst 

ivere advocated This group of thinkers «mp ^^„t 
others John Bright, who ■» “”1“““ “ “t tree fade, 

to play inch an important part to the ^ Spcni« 

JZ leadrng memher rt ^ ^nSf ' iTo Crd5 * 

a progeessiro theol.gia. and tirtclorc »e«hng 

Christian Churdi as an nrganic _tion to external 

mlormalron from tone to tmm. XSjS^the phdoa"lh« 

environment His nephew was Herbert Spencer, tno p 
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CHARU^- ,,ericB of articles 

. In the second \\eeK 01 initiate a ai-^ 

public mecling to Lobdo^ « a„,Usts 

universal sutiragc b't"" invitalion. corn 

William Lovett accepted tlie ^^^^olition of the c 

rr of"«ie PeopH's a-- tlie -pi- 
taxes. He expiated to the K Laii a^t 

arisen among the ^ es-^d the opinion .^on by 

hostile to them, and I,om this suspicion 

traders could easily c car Q^,J^rter.^ Qturec’s plan 

declaring unreserx'cd y ^ 5^ ranks rendered S 

The discord in rallied ronnd him 

inestimahle scr%-icc. I gimVingham ^^^’^jicht, Spencer, 

a conference could be tnokpart. Sturge.B g many 
1842, in which X03 delegates took pan ^^.^^^son and maj^ 

Lovett, Collins, O’Brien, '"^. 555^ the ' 1 '^*^^°" °e>s Charter, 

other leaders appeared mts of the Teopl^ 

an organisation to promote principles of the ^ 

All thVdelcgates were the pnrpose 

resolved to call anotlier c q[ these prm P re- 

an understanding on e jr^m Bra • ^-rg^ted 

the Chartist as an act of treach 

. garded the conference as an attemp Q’Connor 

against the working c . ^ggret r<=P ^ found an 

obliterate the class war, J conference Union ” 

agmnst O’Brien. _ f/^^^f^trional Complex ^ of 

organisation, entitled th , ^^5 ^ere absolu 3 „,gj4en as a 

1 R.C.S.U.). the Bradford delegate^ stigmatised 

the correctness of their e^^n cf^contempt of tbe 

traitor. O’Connor and O’Brien to tb oreanisation 

material to hold up Love them to be >5ational 

people.- The H.C.S.U. of destrojnng 

founded wth the express m expressly 

Chartist Association, althoug ^ ^ j^iorthem Stor. Apn 

* Nonconformist, February 16, i 4 
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the Chartists were not to give up their own organisaUons ‘ince 
the N C S U bad only been founded for tho<e who could not 
join th» Chartist orgrinisalwns O Connor reprinted in 
A cfffnrrn Star an article from the Poor ifm's <7««r</»andirected 
against the middle classes m order to demonstrate O Bnen s 
treachery m black and white 

The accused man was unable to reply to the attack before 
July when he became editm- of the Bnltsh in London. 

His answer was as foUoxrt — 

‘ Slany of >ou looking back to our language in the 

Poor Man s ( uariian and other publications of ours are apt to 
suspect that we have to some e.xtcnt deserted j-our interests, 
because we do not come out m the 5 to/es««n with the 
withering denunciations of the middle classes which fonnerty 
cbaracten<ed our wnting Do not good fnends judge as alt« 
this fashion Judge ui not by the epithets we use but by the 
pnociples we advocate and b) the tendency of our policy to 
promote your interests at a time of difficulties and dangers an* 
exainpled in our history * The language which served you » 
effectually in 1834 1857 could not ser\e you now • 
was then necc'saiy to rouse you as with a rattling peal 0 
thunder The case is widely different now You are wide 
awake you need no rousing now The danger now is not that 
you will not more but that you will move too fast before yu® 
fnends have been able to detach *0110 of yTiur enemy’s forces 
from him and to make then) cither neutral or auadiaiy to you ‘u 
the amiing conflict In iSji the middle classes treated m 
wiUi scorn now vast numbers of them not only recognise os iS 
an integral part of the body politic but they have actually pai 
court to us. Never mind the motives of Uus Never mmd 
whether they act thus from policy or pnnciple Our 
to deal with then as we find them— to accept their advance and 
proffered aid m a frank and Incndly spmt to reciprocate 
acta by every means at our depteal that involve no compro®**® 
of pnnciple, and above alt not to commit the suicidal foUy ® 

’ O’Bnen seemeij to have had a presentiment that an lasurrectio® 
was being plotted m Lancashire and it actually broLe out in 
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CHARTlbis 

■ f thorn who would give us our 
confoundiug the ? ,,.ould not-bv involving the 

lighls, mth a,c seffish tavB «!» ''« Working men 

whole daes in one be not nn honest ns rveU 

We appeal to your loo^o" „ot iusUfieil 1" using a 

as a sound policy, and uhe 1 . classes now trom w a 

different language towards 1 in open atm 

we used Bve, or even one year ago. when y 

a^inst us ? ” ^ _ . rnoout bv speaking o 

We shall soon see what In the meantime w^ 

coming crisis and of impen mg ^he N-C.S.U. ^ ^ 

wll continue tiie account of the adopted a foendlj 

activity was so snccessful that even O Con 

attitude towards it and. suppor c Nottingham, v ® 

parliamentary by-election and Walter (pu ® 

Sturge was the candidate of m v candidate. 

of the Tifiies) was the Conserva Nottingham to wor 

the best Chartist speakers now ^ Stephens, who® 

Sturge and against Walter. J narson,” spoke in favo 
O’Connor now dubbed *' the "/fn^ajority of 84 votes, 

of Walter. The latter was eleetc > 

He received 1,085 votes agamst i. , ^ to send delega 

At the same time the Ch^^ts resohe^ ben 

the conference of the N.C.S.U. a ^g^2. ilore 

The conference sat from O’Connor was ^ 

300 delegates were present. following po • . 

’number. The chief debate turn contammg 

committee of the N.C.S.U. basis of discussi^^ 

points and moved for this dra o repugnant o 

The Ws Charter and Chartism 'vem declare for 

middle classes that, although ^ g^loof from the agi 

universalsufirage. they would have kept^ Charter. The 

if they had been it would be all Accepted 

committee was of opinion tb under which ^ 

people whatever the name mig ; the mam po 

universal suffrage and the other 
that it accepted them. ^842- 

T British Statesman. 3 V 
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Lovett who belonged to the committee, had no idea, up W 
Oie moment o5 the meeting o£ the conlcrence that a BiH of this 
kmd was going to be prepated , indeed he was, on the contiar>, 
under the mipression that the People’s Charter would form the 
bass of dtecu>sjon After the spoVesman of the committee had 
made his proposal and moved Wie resolution, O Connor an 
Lovett both rose and asked pernitasion to speak Although 
0 Connor had been the first to nsci, he gave waj to Lovett, who 
stated 

" I nsc wth considerable pain and anxiety to impress on w 
spokesman of tlie committee the necessity of withdrawing a few 
words of his resolution and substituting a few others Th« 
words to be withdrawn are ’ that the BiU to be presented the 
K C S U to be the basis of the discwssjoo,’ and to substitute 
‘ that the docomeal entitled the People s Chaitcr b« ** 
thebasiaofdiscussioD' ' (Loud and prolonged cheermiJ "f® 
pressed mth theconnetfon that the present object of theH C5 u 
was to effect vt posalble, a cordial union between the middle and 
working classes and not merely to conciliate one and neglect 
other, I haw joined the unioo . , The N C3 U will 
succeed in reconaUng the working and middle classes if d t® 
ashamed of the Chartu The people have made great saenfic® 
for the Charter in order to secure its enactment vast numbers 
of our coustrvmcn have sufiered unpnsonment and traii®port3 
tion I admit that the noisy agitation connected with the 
Charter has created a omsidentble degree of prejudice m tfie 
minds of the middle classes against the Charter But afrt^ 
all It IS prejudice. II the midiUe dasses are not stamg enough 
to give up Such prejudices how can thej be m the position 0 
declaring m favour of univcmd suflrage ? Therofore I 3^ 
the committee to withdraw those words m the rcsolntion * 
this IS not done, then I fear that the conference w31 lead to 
nothing " 

The dispute between the Oiartists and the leaders of 
N CS U did not in any d^ree tiini upon a question of worfi 
Men of the standing of Lovett %«Dcer, or Sturge do not quairtl 
about mere ionnahties The real reason hy deeper sbll. Th* 
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CHAKi^-- the agitation for 

People’s Charter had bt^come 

theidcaB,»ndtl.= s»cial,ptasol 

for moaiei bit of paP“ " ?' ,,, i„gc social democracy 

the hearts Of the people, or to Chang 

political democracy. ■ ,, Tovf'tt. 1 

O'Connor spoke after Lo^ ^ay to Mr. 

" I do not regret my acr o to gi^c w y 

have never been better repaid than '^^jeen my 

Lovett, and never ime I b given- J^J'^ aejnerits 

the admirable explana 1 .. j the small Rdl wi ' ^ 

intention to contrast the mentsoUt^.^ "^'"f^^rat the 

di the large Bill- Those those which are use force 

taken from the Charter^ WUs it that the 

same time miurious. ter. But whose fa ^^^ts ? 

stigma is attached to th jj, asking f jjjnorance 

workmen use their roug ran "’°’^if"Tam Sven by! 

It is the fault of those who have ^ . I anr ^ 

and who degraded them. • • ^ ^ to the ^ upon / 

the people. The P^opl^ for me to Bnd myseh 

followed. It was a ^ea c .her with Mr. o -jj^terroeddling 
the platform of the Char to r j^^yett my 

the quarrels between us r ^^^.^^te to exT^e^® ° ^^^d integrity- 

of third parties, and I d rnistaken his hone y . t j^u glad 

deep smiow that I teva ^X^ovett a d«ty. X ^vindi- 
What was for me a task \v . . g^ij of the oppor t 
that Mr. Lovett has avarled^ng me to foUmv »m^ J j 
eating the principles an o hitherto , . jg than 

part, I shall adhere to the cou battle for P™«P 

would rather be a simp expediency. Chartists 

a leader of an army in « ^ “the H.C-SA- *X,ntion 

. Since neither the comm ^ taken ^^^es, 

could agree to a comprom • g^uiendnient o votes, 

and the amendment. iX’ “ittee obtained oriy^igghy 
whilst the resolution of the conference 

, This result implied a breacn. 

4 



KEORCAMS.T.OS T^ECTOKAt VOUa^ 

. . .h. ^ C.SV .,. 

5 _™i SECOND »««o-'E rn-™-' 

Fnra Apnl 12 to M>y « Sa to E»^ 

-f 3^2 

signiWio Mmdititci <»^ ^ ^ Biraimshlto 43.^ 

'^% iiShiT Ti-dS' 13^ r°^ 

toi™l lotoBty m iJl '='“*, “l^^ti aiit^ And ^ 

lit .-orling mtn «to no' „„totion2ii andmoto 

shuply eapiaaiad than the fiist Iriaid 

«,= Hoaoarabic toa Coaaaaaa ol C.»l Bntaa. 

” '^TraaT'oiCI.- - »d 

ol Ld must be obej-ed and »"Pr«^ X-wnment wbScb 
|be cqutltv represented Any „d does 

1 eflect the purposes lor »lijch A ,ho are compeUg 

and compleaely represent ^ resolved »P°^ted 

pay taxes lor its support and obey tne j^ended or rt^*^ 

isuncoostitutonal tyrannical has 

WouT honourable House as P«f “^^le and bUhe^*^, 
elected by and acts irresponsWyot^e pe^^j^ 
only represented parties and „ -ionr bon<n>» 

mienes; grievances and petibnns ol the many 

» Cp Thomas Cooper Ltft edition 1897 PP *** 



the second national petition i3> 

ir. the expressed wishes of the 

House has enacted laws ns enforced obedience to ^em 

people, and by unconstitutional ” ® on tlie one l^^nd an 

LrebV creating an unbearable proof of their asserton 

degrading slavery on the other. - ’ ^nble House has not e 

your petitioners instance nlation of Great Britain ^ 

elected by the people, tliat persons, and Vf of 

Ireland is at present about 26 m permitted to v 

this number httle more than Qoo.ooo hate 

in a recent election of representatives to extremely 

whole. The existing state of repr . nnd gives preponderati g 
limited and unjust, but unequa Y mterests to the attm ™ , 

influence to the landed and mon V borough of Gui 

the small trading and labouring ‘^'^J^^pament as many members 

with a population of 3 . 9^0 300.000 ; Evesham u dh 

as the Tower Hamlets with a /esentatives as Manchester 

a population of 3,998 elects as m y .pj^gge being bnt a ei / 

with a population of 200,000. • • '^gting in what is ca e , 

stances of the enormous inequa ‘ ^ intimidation, “^Pj^gnt 

representation of the people. namentary elections to a 
perjury, and riot prevail at ^1 pe^ honourable House, 

best understood by the members ^ ^g enormously ^ 

Yo«t peaHo«e„ complain ^at they ^ an.^; 

pay the interest of what is terme being only a portion 

ing at present to 800 millions s er ’ ^ expensive ivam . 

enormous amount, expended m “^tborised by p^ple. 

suppression of all liberty, by me posterity for the o , 

and who consequently had no 1^ ahnort 

committed by them on mankind. ^5 yearn of 

complain of the augmentation of th discontent rag 

uninterrupted peace and whils p local, is at this 

the tah. Taiatlo., hath gen=~> i, y„„r “ 

enormous to be borne, jg clearly express 

contrary to the Bill of Rights, w ^j^y tax, tallag , 

subject shall be compelled to con Parliament. rvpoule 

unless imposed by common consm -^Yales thousands o P „ ^ 

*• In England. Ireland. Scotland. .whilst sensible 

are dying from actual want ; an y orime, view with mi g ^ 

that poverty is the great emiting cm made for the 

astonishment and alarm the i P -^^qth feelings of 

aged.aridtheinfirm: and likewise peremve^ 

tion, the detenrunation of yoat . ding the many P™‘^4„Honal 
Poor Law in operation, aotivithstandmg unconstitution^ 

have been afiorded by ®ad mep , and of the cru 

principle of the Bill, of its unchristian c 
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murderous effects «( vour ho“0'**‘'^* 

Iteta^oltiesubi^so” l.„,l,„t,™oI jO"^» 

■ ^“' 'fr;™" r;™.y »»•■"' ‘?rr\.foU”on.p«ate' 


Ihelt^esofthesubj^s wr 

•• Your peliuoners bcUewn J)* ^nparaUve 

House to the great of those 

produang t^^Jeslioned *b«® !^„icst Sc re*®* 

usefulness ouglit »a -?-r,rSd co»^, 


ftorlang 


tanuhes of the labourers a His have to 

eastonjdaa^ H^vetdaily receives £57 *« ^erheadp" 

*. *.JTd «r d.y 


• Vouf peUtioiiers too^ that u ’•w 

grievances and P°*‘*’f* “ vole, petition or tem 

Jraming d\scussmg ^ Voot peUtioneis comp 


st^ *«’^*''* ^’!,aSedW***°^S 

S’sr=™. «». - • ‘“'T? ,i 


ongmated from the «“* “’T* I^rU'^Lid^iarve the 0)^^ ^r 

part of the Irresponsible few o pP^^ public jod 

vast and unconstitutional army ^ ^ uj Uie three hiriS^ y^<)S« 

the purpose of repimsmgpoWic ^mon m of «> 

hke^is^ “^“”‘""V*^^i^^Slonstothem .„^ly 

rights and privileges bouis of labour. 

• Youi petitioners comptaiftttet _ ^ ^le hmit* o* h^t, 

of the lac^ry worVers. are ur'-^atural appl'^" , 

endurance, and that the wages earned, after u 
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, 1 oos arc inadequate to 

,0 ton in ncatcd and 

sustain the bodily give waste o£ P^"^'®'^Lble^ouse to 

so imperative alter ?-fXtion of your 

petitioner also agricultural \,q,ose toil gives 

Uie starv-ation wages o income of tb ^ers deeply 

Uorror and iudignation tbejaltj nation, and 

being to tbc staple monopoly the 

deplore the existence the required by 

u-hnst they «uoqu''^°';f IJ Jiose articles J; "johtron of any 

necessaries of hie and ^ .^go sensible tha „ until the people 

, the labouring classes. ‘ labour from its "''^^ppression must 

monopoly wdl never uns ^ . . g^ll monopoly a ^ existing 

posser iat power respectfully ®^ne^, of land. 

cease ; and your paper money, of mac^^” ^t^eh 

monopolies of the suff g > travelling an mention, all 

of the public press, of means of tm numerous to m ^^^^ 

ivorshij, and of a host ,vhich your 

r.lass IcKislation, our , dimmisn. 
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msm^Srorcr^s^egislariorn^;^^^^ , ,jn,imsh. 

ihvays endeavoured to , ®^^jons presented to V ^ grievances 

•■from the numerous f tJuy^acquainted wi* ^nd 
House we conclude that yo petitioners pray protection 

of the working men •. and uith a view fo th petitioners 

wrongs of labour may be consi^r . because you^P^^ j^^^es 

of till one and the removal o^^^\pecics of or revolu- 

are of opinion that it is removed if^omplamfs are un- 

Uie grievances of society noorchended it 

tion, both of which may • . millions per 

attended to and petitions P upwards ° -u^aiir a church 
“Your petitioners «=o^P^ , from them to m ^^^^5 of 

annum are unjustly cntveat.you ‘5,° Christian reli^on. 

cstabUstiinent . • • . founder of ciiarity» 

the clergy wdth the conduct Pud taught cha 

■who denounced worsliipp®^ ^ v^^rpnt indubitatjle 

ness, and brotherly love. jg the i practice of the 

“ Your petitioners upon the ^""^.'^mtutes, of evefy 

and constitutional rigbl, o ivell-app^®'^ j^ge, of soun 

realm of England and suppo kingdom, 1^® under any judicial 

™i= ot .0V>yj"t. 3»“‘ ewt of , 

mind and non-convict of c . . - ffancliisc 

' process, to exercise the Parliatnen • . 

to serve in tlie Commons remaminS 

The petition: then ! ppows :— 

the Charter, and continues a 
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repeal ol the legislative union * t,«nourable House Jhat they 

Your petitioners beg to assure 5 oj the 

„„„t Ike . m.« ol 1*“”" “iVeSpWo b.t ^o»M 
many grievances ol which ^*y ^i,-t.-mrpet»tionersabeaniig 

,OT.liS»«»WoHoosob«pl^'“E“'T^„^tU Hoo>. V”® 

by representatives at the bar i wrong snfiering 

petitioners will be enabled to n ® astonshmont m the 

^ intolerable injustice wh ch ^ tj^e people ol 

ramds ol all benevolent and good ^ wretched 

Britain and Ireland have so long ^ unjust eaduaon 

cond t on brought upon l^e® “ .t .J^pVons of class 

{rom political authority and by the inaniioia 

tt.t TOO tooounlik Room do raoriy >k« 

^’,1 .h.oL r=«> P"* tt. do»»»' 

glttioon dtdooon oi oddittoo pao mio » 
entitled the People s Charter • *rv«Tn2S Dun* 

On May a 1642 <t« poPLon »aa „ ,15 sopport 

combo, Mho spote at taftb on the altogolLM 

■n,c apeaker pvo a lanly good snrmy not honnvo 
dcvcd oi maccniaciea conccmulg 'll' dS 

the Radical movement ® diaptaS-oJ 

the eighteenth century He outlined the a ^spondmS 

Cartimght the Duke of RKhmond on 

Soaety and the Radicals from tSiy to 1819 Reform 

to speak about the violent agitation connected W jn^f^nn Bilf 
Bill The dissatisfaction of the people with ^ 

and the legislation of the Reformed men tro* 

the Charter and now more than three mlUroii wo picture 

petitioning for Its introduction class 

of the distress and desperate condition of the wor ^ 
begged the House of Commons to allow the rep ,jjicsent 

^petitHiners to appear at the bar of the House and to p 
the case for the people by word ol mouth ^ 

• The Scotch and London delegates protested 

in the petition ol the demand lor the repeal of th t »76-r3®* 

* Hansard 8 Parhatnenlary Ds&ah* *84* voL oi pP 
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the tbc pctitionei-s 

Duncombo TO oi °P'"'°L''j^o„*'rTO''nio« be 

r;r «t bt”;' 

delivered by tte Kedicals and ,!,<, Conseiv^^‘ 

Reebneb, Wakley, rmd Jo-epl tiee ■ both ci 

and the Whigs spoke m '’W „„rthy ol B, 

cussion only produced Whigs: the 

these speeches K^esell. The J-™" faependence 

Macatila-y and Lord John opposed its p 

communism oi the P^riU^led trom ihe nlditan® stan 
on natural law, which he 
point taken by Bentham. 

Macaulay stated .- I bcl ovemment 

“I am opposed to un ^scs lor ° exist, 

suffrage would be fatal and all other of 

exists and for which ^yith the very -^y of 

and that it is attorly ,«.s » 

civilisation. I conceive insecure, it i^ 4.-+„tion of any 

property. "While property 1 ^g^aal cons 1 .jjjle, 

L finest soil, or of the moral .„to ossible 

countrj' to prevent tlie cou is secure 1 1 ^There- 
on the other hand, so long prosperity- • • pjeme 

to prevent a country dagger, ent^s 'b"o fmoral 

fore, we can never, "^thw a ''tematic inroads 

government of the country ^ g^ad sj gp. 

certainty, be induced to conu^^^e petition ^"^\ody, 
against the security of of the intentions ^gyereign 

sidered as a sort of dec ^ ^ip becom ^ those 

who. if the Charter is to ^eco^' of the “tenbons 
body of the State— as a dec! j^gjority of * .jf directed 

who would in that event ^e n tpe P° in land, 

tives of the people to national ® find th^o to 

against ? It is opposed ^ transit. I J What does 

in mnehinety, end in the ° be stopped, w 

be the sources of the evils which 



.3. A-™ , 

MChimrs ncms ol Ca» rt be inJ-UunE I”** 

in general should cease t „v,ch is contemplated ? 

sweeping confiscation olpropertj constituent 

^Tpefmon.,. »!. lor “-r”' g prop»*y 

body Ihrousl oot “P « “f'f rfISobr Ho» A « 
„ to be ptod .toloWy at , 5„oh . co»fc<»‘“ 

p«.ble to doubt .tat the Wt „d 

property md epotabon ol J ,tos ml! pn-i*' 

„4y .41 mteoedy U-' Log m®«y dej> 
operate ettooSlea .h.^ ,0 the pbiperty W' 

,0 the eutlaee .ho ml giae ■on.e semnty 
all temaui .^«»Wplfar Pmateprop«t> 

Macaulay's argument IS tnnspawn^ to be sure »t 

allas-flisalionaiidofaDptogrcs ^vj-hwas 



' S.“p:^rt/.oo.dtan.de^P;-^^ 
desttoy OTbsatioo m U'0'»'e“ “f^r5St.oo=o .ho *« 
taZsto tad that .as the ob.ect ehoU 

tnmg to attain it b) i"®™ “JSed ooder these 

2y Lbsed tad pms^-o.-e Po'-f “ ^IS^e” 
cjtcumstances to s-ote in fas-ocr of on making ® 

John RusseU oppo-ed the peUUou by malon. 

another argument He stated tirecd and I 

I am Iware that .t u a doctnne a certain 

perceis-ed upon m the peUtion a represcntati^ 

age has a right ateolute and mal i^ble \ - ^^sHouseoJ 

to take his place among the members “ ^^feaslble and 

Paxhament 1 nesxr could ^derstand Ih liPecWt? 

mal enable nght It appears to me that that by 

other m the practical apiJication of polity 
the institutions and the laws of the country 
B a natn c. I see no more nght that a to be a Jun 

has to elect a member o! paihament than he nas 
man or to exercise judicial fundions as the peop 



ol the icpuhUcs o! antiquity- J jt bc“for the goo's “I tte 
a,a, are not "^"^^toive to the 'j" f ^Xra On'S 

rvellare ot the P“f *“\“^dara of PtoP'^i," “e disatWan- 
by a reference ^ , narUament, and d should be 

right of electing members P suffrag • q, 

tag«u= to ‘‘‘'““'TfJnthaWt";^;?™ 

universal, then I say ^ ^ po inaben » demands, 

public good should of the 'vb°^ 

quoted against that u complicated and prop ^ Irom 

And as our society "^^that a Jons which 

equally divided, it migh . oj shahe those ms „ 

Universal Suffrage might des society together. ^ • 

are of the utmost value - in theory f 

Lord Russell’s argument in suppor of ^ 

Jeremy Bentham used the samej^^^ ’^^The latter 

Suffrage and of ecessity for an possessed 

hand, deduced from it the^ p^t^idan f^ ^ P^^dnant 
held the opinion that t tlierefore h 

opacity for governing ™^rr.as the ,re o 

position in the State. solidity of place, but 

destructive of national pou proceeded proposal to 

Voting upon the petitio or with the 

it was not clear whether ^ ^,ar of tlie ^gr To all 

hear the Chartist leaders at I’‘'°P^?,S^rst of these 

adoption or rejection “ parliament had ^ ^ ^j^to 

appearance many mem the petitio jiadicals 

requests in view, whilst o ^^^^ rvn"st them was 

colsidemtion. Theresnlt ont since 

and free traders comprised *em parlian 

Richard Cohden, who repr ^ 

the elections of 1841-^ positively „ .^yhom he 

Feargus O’Connor, to the pe tmn, 

mous numbers of the ready for nc 

regarded as P^rffo„wf)>< 3 ry 



b,*^ 01 lot tho '-‘“f; J' “ t oi hi. ot™ »' ” 
• botHmiSlo' 
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■,_hco.om.o b.st»s= in 

TUB .oMh ot A»8nsux^4n.;«^ "" , 

annals oi Cliartism. tnontli oi tl^e ^^ja-tion of the x 

attained its zenith xt of the s^ordxnat ^ | 

northern half of Great B The f^^^-^ation of the 

trade unions to pohU al ^ent and de ,pite. 

social cataclysm. . ^^gi,est point. ^ 835 . , 

working class reache up class to he 

of all trade unionist effort to ^ 'l^^that time to 

The whole trade speakers .^^^.-roval, in 

Sisyphean labour. "^^tradiction or ^ad prove^ 

declare, without fear of economic ^ entirely! 

meetings of trade ^ salvation ° ^ qj. on political 

utterly ineffective, and tha ached a climax i 

depended on the F^^^^Jg^vorkersheUeved, a ^^^emption m- 

power.i Thecnsis.soth^ ^pp^,e,hnngmg ^^^sed 

which must precipitate cry ^vas : " 

its train. Unfavourable ^^^.ose cry 

rejoicings among of the distress, 

hastening the crisis „_4aon the descnp children an 

Ko one ventured to qn the I^tines and 

and the staggering reveW Lord AsWj^ utterly rm- 

women in the mines, ^ y social P^ problems 

CoUiere BiB W), miv “ ° iSclf -iBW 

;«»sible. I« ae tadBstnax"* ; - 

the harrowung though (leading J”., p. 23- 

. S<a,. .B4-. 

» Hansard’s PaWmv»^'«">' 



the culmination of CHAKTIS5I 


d^indicam-coIttedK^ 

„ corancrcul crdcs *>'' ”I“7”^rf iploj-mert ’ Jl e 

lictoicstoeM«lto7”"''“7’““„ ^.deheadol M«" 
SptdaM sramed op li>o P“' ^ ,„„„s boot eottUcI Tfo 

{actones-morc the industml cor^ 

P„.ls of th^ ^<«hon (iS 4£^ ««cty mto a hardlel 

tions which were «uppos<4 ^ ^ unpres- 

ol magnates and masses oi Jacto^ ^chgious movements. 

s.0„1art.atoly opoo «>' ol T.od= «bd, 

A„d GUd.tc»e o. I. » 


And Gladstone as sacc-preidcnt oi , It js one 

speakmg on the mcome-tax of this country 

thTmobt melancholy that while th^ « 

that we «cc beiond tU P^***'^*^ consuming powcm o* 
at this moment a dccicasc in stress of the bhounng 


)le an mcrcase of pnwion an ^ enormo®* 

k„d dassg am b at th e ^ 

accumulation ot health m the agitators rtdouhW 

ol capital ■ FinaUy the Anti Com Law agiu 


Anti Con. Uw agitatom 


aMt hy the taxes on breai* Til"'”** 

eieated which lasted Brown 

Hood wiote The Song ol the ^ p,„„, DicLem 

mg The Ciy o! the Children F« ^„y who 

the Christmas boohs „„aIre%-olution whilst 

behoved England to he on the bnnk “' b “ ' Christianity 

others hoped lor a mond 7,7®^pan the hope ol 

In the midst oi this general le^ngoldcspn^ 

once 

seennng redemption by mrans ol “ gen'™ men 

morcreiased Towards Bio end of » .8^^ <,^er to 

ol Ashton Stal.bndgc and Hyde rfrd „vcm 

del berate on the state ol allans, ^ sw. J 

> Charles Bra> Intrwitiction to M«y ^ 

S>sfemJ 1844 


VorfAem Star Sepionber 9 i ^3 ^ FehroatT 


18*4?^^ lodR D Se^ |/ ‘J* ^y, K ng»- 

•V C Waid Wrtlo/BCinsliauC* reti 1844 PP 
ley Le ten and Memcne* wl. 1 P *** 
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economic eistre 

tnended a stoppage jf ,,gcB again to 

lowering of wages an a tlie operatives ^ 

tl.e y«ar l835> On aS tWr 

joined the strike, and witb ch and caused 

the Norihern Marching from pMce J V 

comrades to loin tire strike- everywhere . the n 

stopped the work '^^^rriorm ^ 

the workers on the marc ^ j^janchester. ^.Vemyss, 

on August .9 — commanded by 0o'o”"„o 
they were met by the - rvnrles Napier- m 4.„ck of 

Jsuccessor and friend of ^^^fe^rusted with the task ji 

also accompanied by a The procession en^t 

reading the Riot Act in na j^e^d be ^d all 

Manchester after oonversati tration, who ^ 

Wemyss and the leaders of the dem in 

responsibility for the from factory a ^j^ke. In 

broke up into^ gtonps. P^^ talce part m ^ 
order to induce the op ..AUingly joined the ' 
most cases the operatives JS's in all 

and intimidation strike radiated °"^^Yickshire. 

Manchester as a centr ^ire Yorkshire, ^ 

directions, embracing Lancashir^ yVales- A 

Staffordshire, the Potteries, and .-.e movement- He ^ 

S to'S p?rt° in tlmSloom 

RadicaHrom that time * ntcred the facto^^ movement. 

the power loom. In ^833 joined the temhon 

from the bottom of his heart- tmde u j 

read Cohhett, Sadler, and O sequence m gdnce't 

and Chartist, and lost his m ^^^ggessivcdro^tn^ ^ o g 

obtained worlc at Ashton, gmtive to the organised s 1^ 
the weekly earnings of an P pmpo®'^'^’ the whole distr 

when a further drop ^ wages w spread over tii became a 

in Stalyhridge and Ashton wln^.^^^ In gt^ot in.I^f 

and developed into 3* ^ional AsscnTl>^y strike 

member of the Chartist a Angus , ^2^ 1848)- 

On this occasion, he rela c ^ " ^J^olthern 
amounted altogether to on 5 



X® cm.MINAT.O'. or CHARTISM 
'■*' ™ . V, Evenm Loo'I”” 

the Scotch “(LrtttU tn 

nocturnal meetings were held y -econd vreek o{ Augns 

s r-o ptepttto lor the feht bo.l=» P™ 

:s5s:t:==», 

'Iri-rStriSE'^: 

tncts P.CO «ilh"S *0 «.tt l 

rfptap 01 botlOT .ce “'V^ iocce Oo « 

whole violence was the nmoetty wa» wantorfy 

".of take place avil war P-'cr^ 

destroyed Starving operatives w ^njamed iot a whole 

«lncken insurgents o! the pj textile 

u>«#k m oossession ot the nehest cen value 

mthonl Hytne batfis <m leatoe oerroP*!*” 

With expressions ot admiration 
laid stress upon this circumstance 

CooMs hcl-mei. the smto ,11 mio 

Picstop a»d Blackbara ohOT sot »pikmc» 

rmdsevenltromM ol the stnU the q»«““ 

A fe» days alter the comneitameot o‘ ^ 

„I *ages passed mto the obtam»g h.ghK 

that the same esertion that eras iiece^ Andtshen^e 

paces would be sofficieol to secant to Chute 
Charter was won the sjde o‘^. ;r“ strike m to 

woold be protected aad secared ”bdsl porkmS 

best ol cases coaid oaly beol posatg tot «0 

„„ argaed oa to lollowras baes E™ “^.1 tatoS «' 

tra“«TJ^”™g to l^provo--^^ 

.s;;'rhS"S'ih?55^“to 

Ttlerence to this point 



.co.o.nc oi^KBss ..p 

and yet wages continue to la ^ po^^cr. with 

we shall be in e {niits of our labour. 1 

should be able to restricted to the questio 

then should the general strike 

of waees ? ” • -t,, To be sure, there 

This was tlie opinion of the mixing up 

speakers at the naeetings who opp ^ere ^ lollo ^ 

ivith the strike. The vmws of ^ q^^^tion o wages 
'• So long as we restrict ours middle class 

shall possess the sympathy o m sympathy, ^ 

all iL friends of labour. We nced^^^ g to 

shall not be in a position to pr the mm 

our lack of funds. But if into oppo^'P°" 

plank in our programme, we hostile to un 

the Whigs and the Tor.es and ah « 

suatage.” political and revolntiona 

In the heat of the strugglejm P .j^^j^gtrial view, 
gained the upper hand over e P ^ trades of hlanc 

On August XX and xa following resolution was 

met in the Carpenters ri , situation •.— nippal 

passed after a thorough review sanction any 

-The trades pledge thernsel^ conduct^of 

proceedings. They depreca e ^ .„ages and by these 
the employers who are . reducing S 

deprive the labourer of the ?f,^„denin all violen^ 

home trade -, but at the s^e that until class ^ 

destruction of property. d the principle 

legislation is entirely destroye ^ position to^ dng 

estabUshed, the labourer opinion of “justice 

full fruit of his labours. 'tain the elements 

that the People’s Charters contain to reta 

and prosperity, and we pj l^j^and becomes the aw 
quish our demands until T,pster 

tad.” , the trades at 

This resolution of the ea 
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144 Till CUL'u 

leiplly e.*.^ j:rw »-•.<«»'' “ 'It 

solemn conlemoee '”'I"''''“„7,v“ V Jo moel eomestb 

end to pterd the ”' ^^„sd.mdt.o» ol ymF 

™p,om jmo not .0 be .0 uphold 1« 

enemies but oa the nth and 

111st nahts as set lorth m the „ the clectioi o* 

5iu^r»l:.^.SL^Fhtob.>« 

“re'tr».e's;v% ? 

„.rl«o. mttd ”F oehmt. “"'’J “Stol mo«»P«« 

taeltaen ol the teotkms dtete* '”»tt'lt«nt »' « 

str ir’s^’s Ktotb 0-"“"” 

The trades ol Great Bntam shall carp ^‘®^“,hire and 'koth 
On August 15 over loo dcl-gat® Iro txannned 

shimmetottheUrseconlciciKe ^*""^7010 eons.deied foM 

mtb the utmost stuctnes end ^ ^ mrosuued In* 

uhich teem dumm up m the probed tboun”* »’ 

ciEoueabons. Outside •' ' boB ^ oiihtiiiy po’”’'^ 

uotkmen hdd meetmp but teem '*“57“ ^tempted >« 

The delegates sat until August 16 and i _ ,,,_ctof dscussion 

dehberaUons by the magistrates. The mam J ,IS 

was the question whether the general should be 

ongmal character as a matter ol ''OS^ . the delegate® 

iranslormed into a fight lor the Charter ,nstructed to vot® 
held hm ted mandates only nineteen . ^he Charts 

with themaionty m U e question between ^ ^^tcr 

The great maionty ol the speakers were m lav 
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. ECOlvWC DISTRESS ARD 

of the spealcers declared ^ .weapon was f^ndered m ( 

of the general strike as a political ^ conflicts, but also 

possible not only ^^^j^f^auttorities exerted 

by the pressure winch tnc conference of tlie ae s 

telercncs to the the tvages “ ‘1 

lions wore proposed : one „rnl strike 

iore, the *r «or -ted 

for the Charter. ^ ° f+he general strike, for the 

the wages question of f into a nation^ fig 

for transforming the gene , , gates already refer 

Charter. The 19 ^vere the ddega^^ 

had been instructed to vote \ Chartist reso ^ 

Immediately after the a ^ c folloiving . j^ts 

chairman of the conference issi^cd ^l districts- 

To the Trades o£ “ P-anrount 

“ We hasten to lay /,,„iegate5 from the 
the day’s proceedings. ^ous at this days ™ jaani- 

districts have been more n^^ of hour. In 

they were at yesterday s , _ • j^oreased ^ Lrference of 

fested for the people f , unconstitutiona m ^ 

consequence of the unjus abruptly It— ““ „ teeth 

the magistrates our pto«'*”f „ot nutil in tlretr very 
by their dispersing the mcc m > ,prommend 

we passed the following meeting assembled o ^ ^ ap 

•■'The delegates in represent to ado^^er 

to che various constitueiKi . people’s Charter. 

legal means to carry into e the wlm^^ ^ud 

we recommend that dekj,. co-operation of labour 

to endeavour to obtain resolution of ceas b 

working classes in carrying o land.’ . , . i-he peace 

until thcChar-scr-bcthelawo® tamtam the P 

•• Englishmen I Legally d 



cm-VlNATIOS OF CHAFT.SM 
. «>iow. by * 


„e THE ~ 

a„d the o' 

ritaronc. to oot «olol.ont 

" CMABtES SlOABT 


MmehtsW /toft't® ithedis 

rstsiisfss 

.pe«h«. «d be Ulec suromansed » th 

sS^byinctndiansm H« sp*«*« “ 

joUowing stantas — 


1 n fnore t Vfbi del^* 

5Uv« toU fto more I '»Dy .v..in j 

To Slot tl. tl™* '0^7 °iSrtt?i?W8»* 

\jnta tue >Iany no o>or«— * 

VieUciwch awl tod «je weaiy loo® — 

Exclaim your bioUiete dee?- 

Yea now tliey swear wrU» «** ^oom I ' 

\S e U tod no mot^to s gloom 

And >shae the imBKme ^ dond 

Spreads from their Je tomb — 

Big with the fear and dar>m^ I 

How -neath its terron « ^ lorth and tame , 

Slaves tod no more — to starve I Proud 


lo tke manlme a immoTOft “■ ™ 

Ho.tw>olobe»»JcM^>»*tt ^paraUot I-* 

the anniversary of Peterioo e . s.t 

• Thomas Cooper P«rr»tory®/^“‘”'^* 



„,c »» Z 

opportunity to deliberate on tte at «„t 

eepccially on the dissensions 'Vlneb ^^^ber and rnet 

T^e debates were more ^^J^omased at the appea^J 

Maiicliester on August i6. ^ .. The stoppaf o 

oi the town of the high chunn^^^^ exclauned Jota 

was universal. “ Not a single mill » Something must co 

Campbell, the secretary of _ . , » i j 

out of this, and ^o^^^^hing serious Joo of the 

On August X7 the Chartist delegate ^ ^ 

The original agenda ^^^issensions in the ^°^®^ggle for 

' monument to Hunt arid unioni , Mediate 

dropped in order to tes were eager for ^ conference 

the Charter. Most of the d I declaration among 

mobilisation of the people. :„fiescribable enthu 

.1 the tradas' ddegates aroused mdKW had com 


nobilisation of the people. :„fiescribable enthu 

.1 ihe trades' delegates arons^'l ,. a,e time had com . 

the Chartists.^ They fully government. 

for trying, successfully, d in their reports, _jj{erence 

AfSrL delegates had handed the^'^^^^at 

and proposed on behalf of -elutions of the tra ’ j^^d 

iKtaif .vith the resolution Charter n 


proposed on behalt or i^tions of the tr ’ . j^ad 

ihould identify itself ivith ^e until the C 

the general strike should ® ® d the motion, since cgful 

passed into law. Cooper ^e^.tional stmggle^^ 
strike could not fail to lea the forces c^te the 

general strike was an impossi p^ess and to p opposi- 

ment would make an attemp countered by masses 

strikers, and this could now 

4.: _f lA 'FVlP 


aent would make an countered by . xi^g masses 

itrikers, and this could TuS tiow 

hon of the people. ^ , irresistible- for having 

of the people and render p ^er thanking motion 

spoke to the same effect as Q-Qonnor \Ve are 

expressed their secret ^ trades." 

. . . M'e are not met her of tiie 

met to consider and approve , . 

T Ufi rt 206 . A^URUSt 20, ^ 4 

'Thomas Cooper, Life, P' , , ^ & 

'Bronterre 0*Brieu in 
* Thomas Cooper, Bi/®# P* 
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WjUiim W*“ v„.i,i 

l«lh Cooper and 0 Connor 

I ^ order that so a clew “ ha%e nothing to 

team ol 651 ‘”5 ’■'S’' I' i^.llciy >! 

“'Sawaa. .»<.».<. ■’»*“<’ bgbt > « 

anyhow could poor weavers be «P« 

When the tote w»s talen IliU» 5 „nge it*" 

3r;rur“L‘^.f""Sr:: 

parts ol Eogland eaptess their ^7 5;^’’™’', ^t « 
shtuents the working men now on present st^SS 

approve the extension and enactment 

."the leoplee Chatter ’'“-““J^Sirefieot and pl«W 
decide forthwith to issue an “ locahUes to giv« 

ourselves on our return to our 
proper direction to the people s efiorts. 


,per direction to the people s eiiorrs. r, free trad® 

' . It w« customary lor HiU to 

agitatJoa he saw its infloew* and their alleg®’^ 

his d fBcuUiea to the action ol the CharUsrs 
anslocrat c supporters 
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l;CO!v’OMIC DISTRESS i,„t wo ; one 

was coucned in lamy and i\as 

executive *, the otlier " ^ , I and insurrec lo • gggs 

lines oi the policy of the issue of the add 

The passing of the .^^t leaders to a close. 

brought the action of the Cl ^ right ^ood the 

Was the position they P^j^^^^tist leaders un 
iustify the conclusion _ ^instrial and 

significance of the situa affairs. The w g^gland 

Let us examine the . ^s and the No^h London 

commercial centres of . Scotland. ^ unionist 

were in a state of "f ^°^;„ger for . The 

could easily he mohihsed, Chartist P’^°^ . ^le whole 

purposes, but in ^ the working ^ ^yas, under 

trade unions, the oper ■ chartism. . peuten- 

country followed the and that 

these circumstances, 0 onn adv to conquer , 

ants? Their duty was that he was ready ^ 

How often had not ^for any more favo 

or to die? And could he hope for ^ The Mid^ds ^der’s" 

tunity of turning words ° , ^cre fjp Absolutely 

oi England, Scotland, and \^ales ^ ^ 

word of command. But wha^<^d end^retu 

nothing. He left eU imtiat 'veapons 

, London. The throwiiig dm foresaw the 
interpreted as indicating clearly alternatives : 

general strike. In tk^^^^tre were only two^^^ ^hara 
supported Hill’s resolu • sine 1 people m 

either Cooper was nght , as leader to ^estion 

Cooper’s 4vs. it was his dug ^^,tly g 

explicit terms that they s , jor an ^^'I’^^^o^ved that the 
^of wages, as they were not readgg^^^^ ; "" '' 

should also have commutie ^ j^^staken p ^gj.jyng men, 

whole policy of national rising case of a 

was impotent in the case ip^elv 
it must inevitably be comp 
partial rising. 



ME CULinVCTIOS OF CHARTISM 

* 5 ® «tnkc was ob%-«»53y 

u, ,h, fourth oi Ausust. <h 

on tho *»=. ®“^ao ^hotcsnlo 

poBocntod by Iho “'^“"“'^‘ndortd mote aeule bj ^ 

oppressed by imsery, to Ihe loelona. birt «« 

smV;e.theuottaenEra^y possessed » 

nt Use end ol Sepleobet ^e sl^e s ^e 

ctaracter The sehole motol j, n„d 

shaie of tbc t”eSo'n ttTL P~P'« “tT. 

corfd no longer resrst the „ orfer « 1®^“ " 

nflcried ehapei neons noth to 

prnsible for fhon lo nsAe both enls n« 

”S etanse of Ourbsn ^s to ‘’liree 

™lonoa eener of f« t^. fSlodoced to^ 

uid » half 5-eois liter to Tory gd ocosjon Sir J“»“ 

fortotohhonoftoComTrr”^™™ 

Gttoin to Home openena ■>< 

^ hrtl to panM ®d ttSTlTpasseJ. 1 1>»T 

year of to gratat totress. onSStoees ^ 

Uy. of to ntmost dinger Mint ’*«' We tod n ^ 
,8,1 ! AEos. ne fat <» ^“^„S^ernbMfntor“fJ 

metiopobs at midnight. Chartelm ^ g^aUy discooteoted 

Inn Fields. Immense masses of . . 

and actmg m sp'^t dangerous ^ ^ . AB ^ 

What was the condition of 'p^fiil doty W 

machineiy was stopped • ^ Ijje precaolK^ 

consnlt with the Hone Guards ahD<^d y« peace. 

that were necessary for the m difie««» 

For some time troops were eontonnally ^ ^hc 

parts of the manulartnimg to j ^ 

qailbty For three felt 

my coUcagaes expenenced was gtea ^ 
with reference to public affairs. josUfi« 

The ministers wbo had been conTerted to tree 

la this marmer the change of then- opinion. , p 718 

.Hansaxd.P«I..-w.n-yD«^* Fetouary. vol.83 



trials and disorganisation 
.. . A., September. £ 
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triai^ and ,ociob«, 

ThN^vasa,cstateof anAjrsinM^' 

1842, and O’Connor and b ^ f and 

in the lurch. O’Connor v. M*Douall took to ^t+ were 

lot hta axsOlcd agtariM O'Brien and Lovet 

a,e remainder also did noU'“& "J” „„able to eapt® >"1’ 
cut off from the working c e Q'Connor. 

• effective criticism in opposition to u 

2.__TraAi.s AN’D DISORGAN blackest 

WTiolesale arrests on a dosely ui^n 

period of the ^ig failure of the strike. A 

of the Chartist leaders f ^^"^^tader or speaker among^^^^ 

arraignment was the lo o every working , jested 

Charfsts or trade unionrsts, and oi et ry » of 

oi complicity in the strike mo^f to ^e disorganisation ol th 
men carmot be draivn np or Abont 

Chartist press. , far from th® ' pntenced 

An estimate of ^ space of in York, 

800 were either ,vere tried at th® ^^^^3ed 

intliepohce-courts, wliiis 7 j-riyerpool. -j i,r in aee, 

Lancaster, Stafford, Chester. ^ ^ost 'V>d®ly “ 

persons comprised -thing of jU- 

from youths of 15 y®®xs P app®®x®'i h®^® received 

October, 1842, about 651 tbcremaind 

Of this number only 125 from a few naon s ^P^ 

sentences of imprisonmen ar^ transportation ® ^a.des, 

years, whilst 79 were sentenj.^^^ to^^^ J f h^ c^ima^^^_ 

settlements in Austraba. pnooer appeared on y ^ead 

comprising Hid. Ha-oy.. ^y *>» *>“ tindges 

1843, before the ^„Uy lorgotten. an^ Used 

of the general stake had Xivents^-six ® more 

mrd inU gave miMer se„«e«^ 'fltroTving 

were found not guilty, w Court of App r^j^ber 

dmn th. verdict of guilty i f»Uld the trial, and 
to a flaw in the indictment, q exception of ^ 

proceedings were taken. fortunate. Alter bavin 

•Thomas Cooper ivas not so 
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had uteo to «'6“ s 

,U lho« avho “ K,cha.dP.l 

r:d"a.S'lh.a»Va.h^^^^^ 

0 Connor conductwl his Cartle^ 

“tc ..-K to 

by a part aulariy S«'» „,to««.ha^™S 

amone the working men m 1841 a that loUowcd m the 

“ie .. toe ™rtd “A^““S“?vS toe ,«.y and toe 
tram ol toe ecmemic disli^ toat ,j(t the coed 

errait ol loshee to teats The P»W P „t,tber lodge 

;r«de, .0 eoneeal h,s ‘ 

„,. luty could any lenset too ^ y, ,„ the Bce^ 

"dSnr-'Sle^rr rtoe 

Lpl^ed »oeh pauetic. aird f‘;“r"blrt,mt hecotoe appateo 

I„d catteos ol the oomed.at.ly rJKr the 

eveo m toe aotomo ol tSt toat » aelayed toe 

coUapae oi toe general slnle 

process ol disorgaorsatron to Q,^,5ts dropped to 

m March r843 toe irambct ol otgarased cnatr 

three or lour thousand , c.*, steadily dimmish” 

The Gradation ol the Awffa^ 51 ^ 

whilst misunderstanding mcrcas^ y^^^^Q^jjnor w^ 

The remnant of organised Chat^m ^Vilham HiU Ih 

embodied the movement executive ol having 

editor ol the horlhcrnStar cudeels on behvlf of the 

-been corrupted. 0 Connor took up the ^^tant 

leaders and appointed George Johan Harney 

acquitted togethw with the s« ®^oti>Thirs^^n"» speech^ 
to two years Imprisonment oft account ol ms 

Staflordshire _ . . 

‘See supra lootnote Paitm P ' vol 4 P log? a®** 

• SwJ* Tnait New Senes 1839 to i843 voi 4 V 


S’ a. 



TRIM.S A® WSORGAWSATION 
/lUmisscd and J- 
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Theresas “J^rader-, U 'vas.«o« 

to associate .vith a die 

to express praise 0 continual^ Association 

suspected on all sides, an -P j^ational Char - 
for traitors.^ The treasuO^ ^ dispenser oi 

out of his oM-n pocket. made at """ ‘ajnong 

fees and the collection apathy which ha ^ ygr^ the 

most unmistakable sign 0 industry was, London, 

the working cl^ m the Norihern « j^orthcrii 

decision early in 1844 unions still it was 

In subsequent years the ra ynications, ec 

Sf«r for their appeals and co^ iaforniation 
considered to be the b^ t^eir oivn, ^ ts to tlie 

unions were still ''’ithout " ^alutionar^ axpenmc^. 
were fast moving away r j^etics and co-ope gorganisa* 
organisation of prosaic iack of attemp ^.gijauingham 

In the meantime delegates was held m 

tion. A conference J order to discuss of 

from September 5 from O’Connor.^wJ ^^^^ip^i 


tasks wWch were now impose settlements. 

the Charter and to foun a^ General buy land- 

Marsden, one of the mem pjdnst the attemp fg^ct 

was present and P^tested agmnst of^ 

since'^such a procedme of possessmn. 

that the ground landlord „re usurpation- _ A short 

hitherto been regarded as a orgamsa of 

■ however, decided in another pom igted by the 

discussion was also evo ' should be P 00m- 

organisation by winch the . ^j^e ban forgotten 

executive instead of leaving them ^gver be 

mittees. Marsden was of opin^^ ^ ^ pecember 28. i 844 - 
^i>Joythci^i Stay, 
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X 54 the 

tot tent «te t"” ” “■'ir«r extmuve h.A to 

lorce and the moral '«™ ,t wmld only aPP“' 

tote the i , vte«^ as the csecirUv^ ^ 

rsnrh^s " - r ■- s^oSm^- 

St.fnr;r.“t^Soto^^ one. Ke.trar 

dedatedittobeinegol. seat at Manchrstei 

At the conlemce held m the 

fclA,ri-ato.6«dHep- ^^^ hep. 

delhetating npon a nest pla” ^ (,b,ect ssas “ 

,mle ire. Item »> tT-Te A^"” , 

consohdate the oI ^ tort »»pait>a> ^ 

this conletence because the S[^ ^ orsa^ 

s™ (ton all imutms . Q,itrttsVeptalooIft»" 

ro’;Sht£:? rruTJrm^SS leader, .ad bee. 

*Tvt™bet tS„ ‘"t 

Nortlet. Slat tteie mos-ed to l^“d™ thioasb the 

,„lh the intetnational Continent. Tbs d^ 

pohncal and eomnmnist ^j^rth rot only lesnled 

“ot mdeed apply ha ttadit»ns ■>< 

nes. Ideas but gtadaslly brol-e “petunenrt W 

apanan msulotKn. and became absorbed 
tSnmg the Charti Is mlo small holdm and peasan 


)% S PIAN Of aCKASIA'* KEfORt* 


The yeaia 1843 to 1845 toSS“ 

Two events enntnbuted espeoallj to , .^oltheOtrtnite 

„ltoseneralstt.lr=olAnE»st,t84a “d *= 

coleny Qn.“”r^ „ to North ol England 


coieny uneenastju. .s. .snr.uo. 

evens broke the bad. ol the movement m th^ 

Chartam as an ideal svas mdeed to m 

tag time altesTOds bnt it remained so to ^ „ to 

beinse it bad pmved to be unserviceable as a po cy 


to 



,, OF reform «5 

O’CONNORS PEA ^ „, 

Maoiopcn>tio..S- , 

,1* tet Wd in the P®*'Wy oI Greet tty 

The most sanguine hopes eotony. , From 184^ J 

been hound up nith »«ef in hand ', 

had' watched its , sq long as funds , progress 

everytlhng went swironn 6 • pride o owenite 

and the Noril^ern SJ^r refuge ° ^ 

of Socialist production. When^^ ^ Sociahsm 

experiments had fallen o p clearly 

abandoned. ^ , p^ agrarian Social -g^tion ” 

O’Connor’s falling aN y ^gyif,ern S(ar. (.jeation of 

revealed in the column , stages, viz- ( ) ... /oi the 

he explained, "there me ttteedg^ ‘W^rp” ’ySs he 

public opinion ; (2) th 8 ^ anus- . 

direction oi this opinion to«m® “me np 

had whed tor 26^"“ ''^“’telorm. But what shap 

organising “f 'f jt‘°oTonnor repE'^ ;- bante 

this reform to tahe ? tqcnfil'^ , ripnositors to 

” Deposits to the amoun upon Owen’s 

of Leeds and its en\urons. jn 

ivithdraw these deposits an ^ 

communistic colonies. ^ similar strain- 

Pour years later he wro ' nnle’s heritage- 

in the early part of ^^^5 ® It « ^ ^ ^ the people- 

The land belongs ^h P ^ rt f ^on 

Kings, prince, lords, and citizen ^ p^^ple. D urp 

The law of nature is on >' ocn-arian plan- 

the work of the rich and pm ^gg^js^tion of chartist 

O’Connor now 'vorked a h^^ ®Tco-operative Land 

The agrarian plan receiv ^ National Vincksliding 

Co-operative Xand Society , ^^j^pany- .,^as complet^^ 

Company; (3) treompany explicitly 

Chartism' and socialism already^ ^^sis of 

hetweeu 1845 uud xST^'S-rietorship » 

in so many words ; g 60- 

> Northern Star J’gJ 1842. ® 

r English Chartist C^ren 
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Stock Company %vh»ch drew in and ^ other reformers, 

/loo 000 from Chartists wortanB *^“„ent5 m small holdmS^ 
‘ , can Wat Ih. hwory o! these ^ m the 

a coy tael <“ “ tMtief penod. A 

process o! dnsolnuon ol U» l»»>th 

Chartist conleicnce “eemWe'' ■" ^ jj,gatesrtes«'' 

Apnl .8t5 Th.ictreteaHo6ethero.JyfJte»^_^^j^j^,,„, 
mdodii.5 the members ol the j fte Chart»t 

bnsmess ol the conlettnce seas the tentog - 

C<«E«tatw Land -hracti srtth the S^nrhert 

Oijeel To purchase land on »hich Vrngdom 

in order to demonstrate to the working ,^2 them 

tatty Vh. value o, the .»d as a means 


fintly the value of the land as a means ot m t, 

;*ndent of the grinding the People* 

the necessity of securing the speedy society 


the necessity of securing the speedy enactrneoi o 
arrrtrt mSch wuld do In, them “'””^>'J,'S‘,he 

propoies to do secuonah, «" ““f^“^“ecmded wth“« 

Ld socud emanepawn ol the ensl.^ "'Eta* 
classes being the prominent object of the ^ost 

Means Good arable land may be rent^ ^ 

fertile parts ol the country at the rate of IS ^ acre And 

be bought at asyears purchase that is ^ 

supposing £5 000 be raised this sum P a balance of 

and locate 60 persons with t «> acres ca^ S 

/- 750 for building cottages buying stocih n,cnibe« 

ments vnth dnxlhngs might be ^ poss annual 

of the soaety at an annual rental of £5 2^, jeais 


entat Ol £5 ° jcais 

rental would thus be £300 The property gar 

which sum 


purchase would fetch £6 000 which sum ***^^^„, allotment® 
manner to the Erst would locate 72 persons laid 

sold at the rate of the first would bnng £7 200 ^old 

out in the purchase ol other land ««ages st«K 
Iccul. 86 p«»m, 


original pnce £8 600 with this cap tal the socict> vw - 
*TU LeAourer 1S4 H 149 Rtptrtls m tM« 
Company 1848 p 172 



0-COJ.NOR'S PLAN OF ^ 

X03 persons. ^3= ^rlrigS 

would locate 123 .' w _x tlic fourth Bale . xvhtch. 

would more thau douMe tUcU^at th produce f37. / 

same ratio, until the cn ei^i y 

ii the project he taken “P 'f , persons to®“^ " „„w,uer 
lour years, and there J lew years “ /f* ™ i„ess 

meni ol two acres. In the sp^ „ ^ placd m hapP-u 

ol the “ surplus labour P0P“ “ „ative laud.r 

and prosperity upon Uie =“/ “• *“ t„ raise the S'® »' 

Shares were to be issued m «de P“'I’“='^'e» and 

and a land bank 'vas to be jtabtt ^ „ ,,pasit their savings 

the members to purcb^ nnrooses. j Qncietv as a 

to obtain loans for tra mg p register the Lan ^^egistrar 
At. first O'Connor otten.P^“ 'jf readers that the M 
{riendly society, and be c j^juse to register . 

ol Friendly Societies so" j,31jecalledtoacco 

hedaredtorctusetodosole v®W "S’**' eristte of a 

theless the registrar absol'i^V tressed the 
grounds that the L^d attempted the cost 

political society. O Con stock Company ■ ,3,003 and 

within the range of the Join Stock^„ Ss, and 

ot registration was relative y every lo® ^ society was 

registering amounted ^ O’Connor’s not less 

the enrolment ot memb , . beginning society. 

surprisingly rapid i troinx^^ Chartists iome ^^^^5 

than 75.000 working men averag ^06,000 

Every member had to ta e instalme . t^je 

of 26s. each and to pay ^^^of 1848 1 ^'^'^rnan^e of 
pounds came in up to the ew already bore . ^ j-gij, it 

fact that the society, 'vhich provisionally ^ riot 

National Land Company, " Chartists, o% rnjuicipation 

possessed no legal status. ^jieir pl^ ° attacks on the 

trouble much about the f J^alypse. were not 

and waited for O’Connor s ^^P balance-sheets 

business management o legal control 

lacMng. Since there was n b 3, 1845- 

> Northcui Star. Apni 
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,-ere puW sted eitliiir m “ cnUcism on til' 

lh». ^ “bom Tbom'' C.»I« 

part of OCAnnot’t mm OTtimrf t» 

look a prommeot position ^p,m of th' M 

stick to then old leadH remarknbly msW''' 

that the results of his plm <> (ortnncs ol the land 

cant Dunns the two years ^.sons out o 

relorni were in a flonnshing An aUolment 

lhc 75 <»>>s‘'“'''”“'”'"" “ _ and cost £300 inclodinS 
comprised three acres on an „„ years to locate 

bnildinp impletoents and s'oeM ^d to locate 75 «” 

a,0 permns how many years will req ^ j^^mient costs 

persons? Obvionsly 65a yeats tod obviously '^3 

aoo how much wiU 7a «» aFntoents cost 
rmlhon pounds sterling 1 pia„ could have b« 

The Utopian character o! 0 Connor P nevertheless 

demonstrated by simple muUiplicaUo^ ^ Contio*’* 

Sr^rknigm™ ton'd noth. “d«'^ ” comm.tt* 

plan In Jon. 1848 puhament .piJinMj Compart 
tA examine into the affairs of the r* Thein^^ 

O Cormor was elected > t 
gation revealed a confused loathanaticia^ 

the account books and amount of trouble 

appointed bythecommiUeehad to tak^^ give a 

and to make lengthy imest^ i^hnstncss. The conunrtl** 
general outlne of the state of ^be busm^f ^ __ 
adopted the follovnng rtsolotion as Company as 

The books of proceeding of the *Ct impSecUy 

»ell as the accounts of the ^ destro^ 

kept and ®"S»nal 1847 tothcefld 

only three of them O finnorhaMng 

of March 1848) have been produced but Mr 

expressed an opinion that an ^.r^nanyhadbeW 

the monej-s subscribed by the National j^arly of opm 

appbed to his own benefit rtrKt 

that, although the accounts have not been k p 
hBrihrmSiar June ao 1846 
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new leaders 

inst Mr. O’Connor s 

leguWty, yet tte 

«.e sum of ^,d on 

Considering ttrat the committee that 

honajide, it is the opm .gn^ed to v-'i’^^ ''^P --ht have 

to /anted to the part.^ concerned „,ght 

to relieve them from tl P „i ^ 

rj£teT.ner£«t.oentete...on.ove» 

this period. 

^._SEW «»■>'=!< i„,„ 

Dnnng the last phase of The most ptomine"* 

notice lo desetye a closet ac^«”*;“i p 8 x 9 -t 869 )^J"jl 
a^ong them »as-Emjt Ch^“ in ^'“^“Lned 

British parentage in Be iipd to theBar, he, m i.;c poet 

London." AftethavingheenadWmt__^.^^ »re£d/^e 
the Chartist movement. He ^ came ^ 

and emotional social refornm • of The 

influence of O’Connor, was learne -noarting 

NorthernSiar. Since about x85o toa 555 ^^^ , 

from KarlMarx, unfortunately a revolutions 

under the defeat of the Gerir^ think impartial y. p^^pie 
was too embittered to be ,3., 

fluence is particularly notice people s P^P 

(1850-51) and in the first V® , p^son (1848-50). 

Jones himself, after his two y on accou 

he had been condemned m J n^ood as his 

insurrectionary agitation, was 1 {orm writings ^ 
friend. His political and sociM r^o^^ th^e ar 

importance. On the other ^ J. one of the es 
some of abiding value. The o o peport, 184® 

' Reports on the National Land Company. 



THE CULSflNATION OF CHARTISM 

THE SONG or THE LOWER CLASSES 


e plougb »nd sow— we’re so v er>'. very low 
That we delve in the dirty clay 
Till » e Uess the plain— with the golden grain. 
And the vale wilh iragraot hay 
Our pbce «e knovf— we’re so very low 
'Tie down at the tandtord s feet, 

e re cot too low— the bread to grow. 

But too low the bread to eat. 


“ Down down we giy— we’re so very, veo’ 

To Uxe hell of deep-snnk inines. 

But we gather the piondest gems that glow 
When the crown oi the de^t shines 
And whenever he twi.« — upon our backs 
Freeh loads he deigns to lay : 

We're lar too low to vote the tax. 

Bst not too low to pay 


*• We’te low, xve're low— mere rabble, we Vnow, 
Hut at our plasbc power. 

The mould at the lordhng a feet will grow 
Into palace and church and tower — 

Then prostrate fall— ta the nch men’s ball 
And cnsge at the rich maa's door 
Mere not too low to build the wall. 

Bat too low to tread the floor 


We’re low— we're low— we’rd i ery, very low. 
Yet from oar Ragen glide 
The siltm flow— and the robes that glow 
Round the limbs of the sons of pnde 
- And what we get— and what w e give 
We know, and we know our share 
We’re not too low the cloth to weave. 

But too low the In wear *’ 



NEW LEMPERS 


i6i 


. NEW ^ 

^ man of a different mcnlaMy JJe 

^4%o6i-logicai. but be exerc-djorne 

was ratber an -unattaerc lectures and ,^jought 

influence on tbc dccVmc of Owemsm 

entered tlicCbartist ranks on lb d convicbo 

witlr bim tbe idea ;v^;]:^aw 

necessity for tbe .vorking da^ advanced for 

party. He was one of ^be too o{ 

that tbe ideas underlying ^j,g from tbe o j^^nt 

a nation wbicb was ,ust emer^^nj years o^tnirm^ 

the landed interests. ^j-cnarc tbe mmds leading 

Librfsm «« re<,«.r.d ‘«^”3i„ted «* »» ' ^th 

Semocraq-. Holyoakc in t-ndon, except 

polilM refuices .vho lodn 

Marx and Engels. . yg Samuel Eya^ v He 

Th=thWman«rthn,ent.^ 
v,ta,inl857,P«Wtet>ed> «“^ 1846 “"'“tetiod of 

was a Scotch sboemaker. who ^y^e extin 

prominent as a lecturer an ^.^iled to the 
Chartism be studied law and was 



VTll 


the hnae fuceer aRD 


lucno-s or iW 


i—rARUA-*.'*''-'* — 

FKOM .8,3 >■> 'AA- “iuf 

fs .aimols rod m l«*=d 

,, rot dtod but sltopioS ‘ m-olot'”” tt»t 

™ddl. ol .8d7 bot .. r™ rrrot. 

„t It oner •.S..O opoo •» ^ tboP>*>““^, 

deebont ol the •«""« °' '^^^dls the >«>«'”» 
the ftee Inde .pteboo eod *«<»“> 

eoolmet,t.l tefosere le Rrhert R“> "" fZ 

In I8l6 the Coneerrntire lento “ , rajlto'"' ■“ 

eerted to ftte tnde ad p,^ ““'TS 

ho ne* coiometoal OCoonot "d ^ 

heaed a « »»e sutesWtlea^ AnU-Co™ Ito 
hcrtlpn Sla " 11 * hnd ^^eo, netely 

lopo to the ad ol tS dS- „„ ,n lerf » 


Uejne donn to the ad ol iSdS- „„ ,„ le»S « 

5Sr Itee tnde tohont l«e 

ntolobon ■ Peels ao«»ondet^»“ pn>lto>eol 

petty sehteh bed been .» adAoSos>- 

dissoUtd and new elections foUo^ i J ^ onl) 

The Chartists put lorward ^ 

normnated wlh the wceptnra o! O ,.^th tb* 

Ernest JeresmHahlax. O Connor loimed un 

.Nerfl.#n.SJar Jelya? *»« ..,^1 

.IUJ,Al>ntjandScpt«nt«9 1848 mus i* »« 

.NortlUm Star Sertenber 19 on tte 

oumb« jt contains* tong nccountbjO-CottSo 

rhsrhon frmn |8 y& tO XSsfrI 
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chartism a® 

Conscn-attv® in Nottingbnm and 

’"xhc only otEar noteworthy “tonSa«? al ^on^» 

Harney. Harney From j^^pecially o! 

opposition to Lord P‘ {recdom, ^ -ijamey now 

iJL regarded as slrOant ot « T^-^rin order 

oppressed nations, and , became a c candidates 

Zl down to his “■“‘‘“’^tastings, where all fta c^d. 

to denounce Palmerston on no ^ 

delivered their election a Palmerston io seriously- 

spoke with much ^on, taking ev obtained a 

speech of three ^ shU’ oi Palmerston was 

When the vote was taken y 50 that P 

majority, but he did no go i^didate for 

finally elected. -o/aViprt Owen ^ t He was, 

During these elections ^ p^^itical cdnsider- 

Marylebone with a prop *^didate, and 5 ^*^,^jpn,cmd 5 at this 
however, only of Owen’s po^'c^^ standing army- 

able number of votes. , mi^tia for , earlier 

elertioawasthasnhstrtnttonn'd ”'^ M»r=, 

Ha was no anti-rnffitansh ^crs, ^““minant 

British Socialists and Sponcc- The 0 ^ ^ j,„cbist 

Gerard Winstanley, arid j^vin ; b"* and eSective 

anti-militarist was Wilbam legit^at g^rugglei 

who believed that reason i ^g^ned all fore 
weapon ; and, ,^gs and nations, 

either of individuals or 

n-«T7. INTEBN^ 
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Chartists to join the Fraternal Democrats Hamey, Jones 
Cooper and others joined the soaetj and the Northern Star 
published at regular intervak accounts of its aclmly giving foil 
reports of the lectures that were dehsered at its meetings. It 
used to celebrate the annuTrsancsof the French resolution and 
of the Polish insurrections and discussions were held on European 
politics The reports of these meetings introduced the Chartists 
into inlemational politics and they became a section of the 
revolutionary movement^ Europe hfazzim was active in a 
similar direction bul^W never entered into any intimate 
relations with the Chartists who rallied round the Nortkem 5 <er 
KarlSchapper a German revolutionary was held m great esteem 
by the Chartists Fnednch Engels stood m high U'-our with 
the intellectual seclwn of the Chartists From 1843 he was 
acquainted with the editors of the Northern Star From 
11845 he wrote for the paper at intervals about Cennaa atfaif* 
\ln the summer of 1846 we read for the first time of the feUtions 
ibetween Karl Mane and the Oiarttsts O Connor bad fought an 
unsttcces&fol by-electlon in Nottiogbam whereupon the German 
ConuBuiMSts living as refugees in Belgium instructed Mar* 
Engels and Gigot to coiigratalate the Chartut leader on his 
fight. The writers praised the attitude of the Northern Star to 
British politics they told the British workmen that the real 
battle was between capital and labour between the middle and 
the working classes and that O Connor and his organ fully appr*' 
ciated these facts The letter is dated Brussels July 17. 
and published in the Northern Star of July 25 In November 
1847 Marat and Engels came to London to attend the Congress 
of the Communists and were commissioned to draw up the 
famous Corrmufifsi Mantfeslo At the same date a Chartist 
public meeting was held to commemorate the anniversary of th* 
Polish insurrectioa of 1830 Among the speakers were Harney 
Jones Marx Engels and Kydd \Mien the Polish basmess bad 
been disposed of the Fratnual Democrats directed tbeir atten 
tion to working class pohbes In a speech dehvered m German 
Marx declared — 

• 1 have been sent by the Brussels T>emocrats to speak with 



rc^;":;3:22.""5£ ’ 

liberty all over tire world. fraternity was o" 

held a congress in such congresses 

and the moment'they found t^^eir '^bartistel 

benefit the working of Belgium ^^^ried'' 

cease and dissolve. ^r.)t 5 and the moment y , 

oiEngland were the real ^ ^ to liberty would be op 

..esSpomtsoitWrajar^j;"^-^ 

for the world. Effect tii 6 saviours of t 

Enstod, and yon be haded aa th 

human race.’o readers ol the 

By means oi these hrter-rdatr^ th European 

newspapers were swept in o . . uf 1848. 

revolutionary' tide and declared solidly m 

AtHhe same time the were sent to Dubhn. 

the Irish revolutionEts. / at Chartist meetmgs 

and in return Irishmen appe , 

demonstrations. _ ■ the course of t 

A revotationary that the ^5 UomT 

It was Giving to this state of Tanuary 1 . 184^ - j ^ 

all previous experience and ® physical force' 

force is moral humbug, unless e p^e o ’ 

The Chartists understood the hmt 

'and buying weapons began aga 28, grew to t e 

of the Chartists, .wrote the T'lm&s 1842. , 

dimensions and heat as in the yea Qgjess news ° 

Whilst these preparations w^e ^ ary. 1848. ^ 

outbreak.of the French revolution m Feb ^ep. 

of feverish enthusiasm swept e _ co . 

Meetings and demonstrations we enough to ° ^ 

Mone S the halls in Lo^^^f .rSeeSgs- 

masses who vdshed to attend o Kennington Commo , 

in tlie open air on Clerkenwell Green* K and 

in TrafSgar Square, etc., to hear the C ^,,prred 

adopt .their proposals. Serious 

iNorJ/.er»S(ar December 4. 



the mAL FLICKER EXTWCT.OS ^ 

;rr.==.. rsrscrji* 

Uas .»t.»ded to tod <.» to .■«« 

SS .0 p-»> A 

oI to Chtoa »d 10 f' ''^^,aSe ■»“>>“ ‘"“fSo 

vtotioo had to be coovobed on tb joeOTiraent ^ 

tod and to bnns m »■' I“““ =”'s ep.i 

adopted tls lotme. s>-eteeo ol F 

„tZen and sweanog m speaal eonatablea. 

3 -TOT rmnoi tm Arm to id4 
on Aptd . OConoot pabbshbi to loUot-S 

Chirbsts — 

Onward andweamqoor 

OldGnatol A>I'^''r",riSirfo«thnteenjea« 
amved when we are ^ doty which 

I caU upon 3^^*° P^^jS^d and nn*o« 

order ‘the fustian jachets asitwool^he 

„«„rKar,ds Itis linp«SlD« 


nnmoral thatthelaboanngdassesothng>an 
oI any conatty u to wotli aho^d ^ ^ onnot.ced at 

non oi their oidei Ihtmghont to atodd ^ p„np 

nn«pto.edbythem J SiTSat out tno'-®“' 

oae^deoltoCharter Stm. mneuiber thal^^^ ^ ^ 

• lintott was bom in L*®^ S^Ston. tbe 

wooJ-enjraveraBdapoet. ItoWe n-rt in the Chartist agi® 

of JoXi D^dzan He had was an *?V^^ 

since i 83 « Walter Crane, the pamter and sooans* 

ba in lioton a wotVshop 
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xTCF-n xo, 1848 

the petition a the 

n.ent originated in ^ unshorn chins, 

is a labour movcme ’ ^^ands and not 

{ustian iachets. tlie bh ^ the the 

Further, I would not g to tah that 

prepared with a so . before we were 

artificial one winch we ^ . prance ; the great 

we did not system. L organisation of 

ready vdth the new Governtnent is peop^® 

of fhe iv! "'Wle 

labooi. Aod so ^ over rrcdetiek miliW 

reioiclng over their foundation for ^ reform, 

the latter is tesBy Charter we have 

po^er. But in addition Jo th ^en when th^^^ 

which wll give bread to j Thos p^^tition I 

carried. The Charter ^d the I , p^^ant 

Protect us in cur '^o J. TcopJ_ ^ eonsbtn first 

At the same time 0 Conn ‘^elts that his uncle, 

and democratic repub • the Ch p^g for fifty 

president of the repubbc- H f^i exde 1" f^ent the 

Arthur O’Connor, gpect of being mad P rninister 

years, had an exceheri pro^f^g brothers was pnm 

French repubhc, and la O’Connor in t e 

of a South American xepjjjj ’ ^ speech by ^^0^6 of 

There is hardly an aH of AP’^' 

whole of the l^orthern Sta ^“^^f^^tes as his m oimnousi 

?^°"^lr 2 ?u^t'en quoted T^^^ 


j; A;rr4; 

in an Owemte hall m J state of submitted 

the purpose of oonsi^oj"”® i^e taken ^ ^^ftion was 

“ Contained .k= 

petition of xS^n. ^ „tnes«n.oe 

principles; -of all wealth- T right to 

‘•Labour is the source o fiamentary repre- 

of-all political power. tion watbou P omic mean 

produce of his labour. T^a^ ^^^^rces and 
sentation is tyranny. 
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i68 THE FINAU ruAv— - 
„, ^ »un«y a.' >*> 

tageously by means o ^ mdnstnoas class® 

““nfon tesejnn^^^>|;j ‘ 

'’’^rm'SSm % Ihc o- “ 

m most, tesonndcd in »'“'•[ ' ^ vJJSnl weapons «« 

SS'.^LTb:^ r: m ac„;d.nce wO. aoT aia.emab 


.wt the Convention was an m'S>e i)roc<s«o“ 

^Yissmns a »al»mS M the ma«M ■S"!’ ’’ 

„1 Apnl >0 And the goa-cmment Arf c, ih. 

tamed London into an amirf c^p ®^„es ol the «»”“ 

ol England n-etebiooeht to London and tt ptepaiatio* 

,^tat\«. kept in .eadin« J the W • 

,eee made lot the pmtection ol “‘"Ton ^jj.tain 

England Gteal niimbem ol s^rf ““ „tditonn and loo» 
sw'in in among them bmng » E ^ ol t» 

Napoleon The pnblished niimlom ^Uaoidmf ”', 

the police 

high In gcneial. the figntas ot the ..mnot to 

the Chaetists and th.it fnends h" „d a lesW? 

accepted with anv conhdence ’’“‘J’ ,„'am,nc to lh»k 
maginalion tendered it qnite tanaactitode^ 

^ly ot to speak ot wtite .nth any aPP-^ “ „d teceited 
The Convention •>at daily, listened to ipvef«’ 

the peUtion sheets with the agnatnres notnb« 

was^e to examine and venly them or ^ert sh^** 

Thus the latefvil day, April io.amved Y .^^pfbaUi. 

. Nrellht. S». Apot a. ..4t> . Hansata a Paeha-e-a-T 
third senes, vol xe6i pp x*6S and sqjt 



the pottiox- a® 

special constaWce 

Bodies oi poUce guarded 1 soldiers stood u London. 

tBe Houses of Parbarnen • ^ of John Street 

barracks or at the ^ g the Convention 

At nine o’clock m ttic p^^^^stopher Doyle, Comm's- 

opened its conimunication to the illegality 

committee; read on attention was ^^Lament. In 

sioner of the police, Houses o extensive 

i„i,an(ied orocession to lustifymg , the 
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committee; read attention vas en. *- . 

sioner of the police, ^ Houses o extensive 

of the intended ^^onnor spoke. W^^’'^Xg%ue to the 

discussion that followed. government as _ finally k® 

military preparations o of the ^^^^t the pohee 

violent speeches of the ^^stworthy o the Chartist 

laA hnd heard from a ,^-ders to fire o /xom 


tadccs. At 10 o'clock the ie Stion. Thia 

marched at the ^ vras reserved for Worses, m 

wagon, drawn by four ’ ^^jjage, drawn Charter 

was followed by a decora Tottenham 

which the members o ^^^ion pa^s®^ office of the 

Association sat. The p Hoi o . ^ Thence 

Court road on their ^vay petition to Black- 

National Land Company. ^ ^^^^.j^,gasterly l^ennington 

the procession proceeded m of demonstrators 

friai Bridge, in hy and banners- 

Common. On the ^^ay ^ oases 'Vith bm ^^^^ossion 

from the north and east, crowds. ^ nnmber of 

Thcroad^vaslinedbyen Th ^eter- 

reached the appointe P jjigton Coinmo enormous y- 

the demonstrators on P°®^^Sner of Pohee, 

mined; the statement ^ by. sent for 

Before the meeting con ^pc-house s ^ttee, and 
who was stationed m ^ of ffi® ^ meetmg 

O’Connor and McGrath a m^ ^^^^'^would a procession 

told them the govemrn oircumstanc^ Even a semblance 

being held, hut That mi ^ ofience ; and 

bcahowed to go to tire Houses ^ i^bahle oh 

nf intimidating parUament 
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THE final TLA- 

o Conror and McGrath ^ !„ the meantime ^e 

, roccsson at the clos* o! the mceWg bad 

ramour spread among^ ‘^^be appeared in ti «« 
been aimled. Soon BolO-Com.« 

n-u peeled mill contmuo»5ond«^y W ,„U Uie 

no mepA ol mth .peLM 

people he nonld knock « to Vpl » hundred tow”^ 

rteh»d..c<»»ptoedby .»dto>^'« * „d 

detemruied fidhterN ^ ^e ^le >»ek to to* 

,,, be lonnd himsell lonirf ,S»«n orator and 

the people slo^l? and qmeUy ^bat the ne®^ 

O^Lr presented the tt ertf 

oi i goatum amounted to Tbe result showed 

banded over to a committee to^ 5 ymaiion* 

that thennniberoi 8 gnatuiesdid TO { ^be names were 

but only 1 975^69 lurtheimore ^be names w«e 

m the same bandwnbng finally bearers.* ^hts 

either unagmar> or were not si^ 5 ^ ^d the 

revelation turned the whole " _dmg oI them £«*■ 

unaginary names were so ndiculous ^t the 

ducld an irresistibly comic eBecL ^ !!“Tbneksonm5hi« 

tmthofAprilbadcansed suddenly _ 

loUoa-ed as a natural reactum Alter th 


THE CHAKTlSrS ARE COMB-G 


^STiat a tow and a TOopw there « 1 
Tens ot thonsands are Coctone 
To pel non the parbament onward they s.^ 
+T«ts are cominz oh dear oh dear 


To pel non the jarbament onward tney a 
The Chartists are coming oh dear oh d 

« Cl Charles Kingsley ^ 

irsoTOig descnpnon oi the ^th of Sandy 1 ,^jai8 
at the ine&aeacy of ChartMtteadeishjp on Apni 
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..rTITlON 
THE TETiTioi^ 

TO aomood cool t»"''=- *3, 

p„„p.tao®» i, „, tool I 

.^r vet seen, 

1 or together w^V'^'^vve tlic Q«c®’i ' 

" “SSS; Old W“?oSoCo« o poi . 

, SSo*S™o.f--I u. 

A loai ^ .V-i T.t five iartlnng ^„cesc. 

And lots of young ^'■o® 

3- thcv do laugn- 

• Tficbalccrsandg-c-^^ ' 

Wtb dnsttnen and co^ Sg-pins- 

m-o-toS ;s"«' “«o”rid BOO'. 

S5o?Sn. ood ’^lji;;" d WOO”. 

With pistol. shot tot ood^i^ ^ ^ 

'^i^“'r-doSc3»iltoool=doo»» 

ShootatadonKcy 

'!• m,orty oro'v. 

.. see tfic '=1^" 

Repeal ^ tcntmcnt. 1^*^” same •, 

Peace and con for 

Plenty of rilo^ ^nd to d°; 

Some are ^IfiOo ^ starving. ^ TviUbo seen, 

mile pto^P'fJod save the Quee. 

5- Ooo.oowtoo'’-' 

.. so* coostshlos '»« “S.o«r« ooj "'=’ 

Tallot o»a oi'i’Siiiot, ato”” ‘ a Jo* ■• 

Gaslightman, pi^ porh-hutchet 

Greengrocer, batter, f 



FLICKER ««> BKT.NCr.OS 

pop „crf.»u M M • 

And tte co«l ^ „nU U.= 

s?5'r« ss»» »- “p .h. .»..« 

The disgrace hoe-evet doiigto “have been the 

regarded 0 Connors his .eadetship became 

oanseoirtsfarlnre "7’“' be darned .tv® 

general His incapacity could <mS^ petiMo became tte 
U alter a lapse ol fdteen months thi^t pe^ 

snbiect ol debate in “heR voted in la'ftirol 

senonsly On July 3 >S« ,, The year bel"«» 

,he peUtion fhilst asa vrted '* ,i.o7,ea a penod “I 

introdncton and the "'““rvlS^yltated hts ptos 
catastrophes lor O Connor collapsed in hor<il« 

redemption .1 the tod h^eart-'*™'*' 

iMlure zni h« was bound up in tn«™ 

H s heart broke and his mind began E 

4 -Tin: ust STAGE OT cii«msM 

Charbsm trent steaddy and frreJtved a 

1848 The Chartists fdt that tteir The 

mortal blow but few of them ^ipril 4 continued its 

Convention wb ch had been invoked on ly 

meeungs and decussious unUl ^ Assembly with 

to be reconstituted on May 1 as a N . ^p^rgan^ation 

addition o! new delegates. A ,^ycSontheevente 

adopted and some sensible spee^es we part 

ol tie last few jeam and on « 7^” 'fj^oTe^ sbl> 
of the leader of the people Mflitant Uc 

vailed furnishing the government wi^ ^ National Assauhly 
Chartism its coup de grace On May I 3 ^ desperation 

was dissolved The leaders delivered violent 

left for the country held mass meet P C^ard. I® 

speeches and threatened to organise a spi« 

some places scenes of violeDce were enac These wet* 

police agents manafactored secret consp ^ 
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the LAST STAG 
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the LAST STAGE ^ ,34. a 

MoOTd by wholesale atrc^ P™” ^n<,gcther *“^“"2'- 

„ig„ „1 ictior swept aver En|'“^ .ems «> 

Chartist leaders were sen maximum 

ment, up to ^ Ernest Jones ^ criminal in 

.Lancashire, and Chesh • a comm 

term in July, and was treated at h ^ ord 

his prison, until ? ^elf-occupation. intellectual 

secure better treatment ^d ^ ^ m 

The years 1849 ^nd 1850 ^ eonsequence of tb 
revival of t^tiartism, pro leaders. A go® v.^ ordinary . 

of the foreign revolutio ^ exclusively Y 

»*» being, and ^^tott. ahott «« ;^^5ted%y 
-working men. It ^ ’ -eiai mention. It ^^th a 

0 / Freedom deserve P ^^goied the same year 

Gerald Massey, a . . |or poetry. I« not 

considerable and fertile because nrial republic. 

Harney left ttre A^^^ a democratic and s 

permit him to write in fa nprs scarcely 

c,.PP«ivelv founded the rc p, three papers sc 


He successively founded - and the ttrr®®P P ^ the 

and the De«.oo,.Uc ^ ,8 in 

lasted two years. In its name to S / g^gat 

Northern Star for £ioo, ch g i^gvember, x 5 fifteen 

May. but the star went out^-^^^ ^ stormy cfNof^ 

Nori/iern S«ir ceased to e Emest and then 

yeats. Its place was Seated several articles, » 

Wa to which Karl Marn contnbn 

by his People s Paper. g meam defeat 

The iatal action of Aprf reform and W ® 

the collapse of O'Connor s p British w 1850. t 

of the "European revolu i • , ^gter than ^ Erance, \ 

acquired a more tntematron ^^.^gfutionary g^gst interest 
They knew the names^ o^^^^ took 1848. 


d a more intematron ^^^giytionary ® gt interest 
mew the g^ry. They took ^g^8_ 

Prussia, Austria, nnd Hunga^^^^,^ in Hungary- 

in the victories of Pans an ^g camp S reaction 

and followed intently t^r® hoped for a c ^^pgs 

Prom all these movements th^Y ^g and all the g 

upon England. Then the bad nei 
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tind cxpcctMioas {ad«l away The quondam victonoos fcad«f« 
of (he rewi ticn fctl from (hw country and <<inght asylum m 
r nghnd ^ ct F ngh<h Cbarti tn was enable to oQpr them any 
(hmg more than enthu lastie jnertiags and greetings. 

A contnbutoij factor m the increasing vreafaiess ol mow- 
ment Nvas the continued splitting up into sects Settral orginisa 
tions were formed in rivalry with the National Charter Assoaa 
twn tg lie National Reform League by Brontenr OBrfco 
the Kational Rcgrncrition Union the RropJe s Oiarter Union, 
the ‘Vjcial Reform League etc. They brehe up the last rrunants 
of Chartism until the Iwdcrs were left vnthcnit an army 

In 1855 Fcatgut 0 Connor died in London after having ipen'f 
two jears in a lunatic asylum About 50000 worJiang mm took 
part ui his funeral procession 

Three years later Robert Owtn breathed his last in hu nativ'e 
place Newtown To (he very end he remained faithful to b» 
conviciKKis and odJ errd to ht> mam pnrtapics Siortly before 
hw death the local clergyman came to his bedside to ofler him 
religious consolation Owm dccliwl the offer in the inosi 
d«nded manner and when the muitter ashed him whether he 
did not regret 1 aimg wasted hit We in fruitless eflorts he 
mide the proud rejoinder Wy life was not useless I 
important truths to the world and it was only for want ol under 
standing that tliey were tlisr^anled. I have been ahead of mj 
tune 



OF CHARTISM 

moral ihflhercl or 

.ta-L REFO^.^S MOVEMENTS 

X._C0NSERVAT1VE SOCIA p^^od 

to calastropLic break witL the P onscrvatiyc mmds o 

rom X8i5 to 1848 , Wi^b ^l^<=;^,Xvoven a 

ration, and stirred them Walter Scott present 

tovards the past, ^oand NvbKbJr^^^ beUevod^^^^^^ 

romantic veil of bewtclnag g ^^ . of Labour 

to exhibit nothing but is . wth the gi _ Like 

eclipse of Church and at Jhe bottom patriots 

mortally wounded and social .ruggR of tke 

Plato and Cicero in their _t . ruthless _ .. 

of Great Britain were paanc -j^^o hostile ca . 

classes, the dmsion of the ^ intercoume 

nations, between whom i dwellers m differ appeared 

pathy.’. . . as if they were dwe cash netos ato ^ 

inhabitants of different p ^ social bonds, -fry.!’ was 

not only unable profft'^'i^^^ptSessing ^ 

*he hostility which JseW^Svd go ^ Zts into tlie 

mgendering. " We ca 1 „ „ ^^d Ti^nes, the 

tallest separation, isolati • of H a rule, 

„„tl. oi Stephen Blackp»oWte^„... A Uho^. “ ^ance 
waU. "It la MewUttleoftM V 


S; nSaration, -If =>» ; ;^;ret<. oI arfe, 

,„ath oi Stephen Blackp^^.^„... AUhoagJ'j “p„rtance 

larticulate wail, ‘ ^ ^ formers knew litt e saw 

he moral philosophers an r -robably very • ^j^gcovering 

md meaning of Chartism, could of interest 

the factory system at wor sep common 

that this movement w ^g^bouring poj . conserva 

feeling, opinion, between ^be opmio present- 

wealth and all above them- ^ ^ 

^Disraeli, boolc U.. ^ 

^^.S.m\\.Disseriaiionsandi^ . 
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li\e th nkers ii was capsUt that had brought the nation lo that 
pass It f> that the capUlist has found a slate that has 
supplanted the labour and ingenuity of man Once he tras an 
artisan at th-' be^t he now watches machines and efrn 
that occupation slips from his grasp to the woman and the 
hild Th'* capiiali t fioMnsl es he amasses immense wealth 
f we sink lower and lower And >et they tell us that tl? 
interests of Capital and Labour art identical • And In another 
passage he wntes quite in the ColcnJgcan manner Since the 
passing of the Reform Act the altar of ifammon has bb/ed 
with topic worship To acquire to accumulate to plunder 
each other by virtue of philosophic phrases to propose a UfopU 
to consist wily of wealth and toil this has been the breathless 
biumess of enfranchised England for the last twelve j'eart 
until we are startled fre>m our voraoous stnft by the wad 
intolerable serfage * Another conservative wnter who«* boolf 
made a deep impression on the leaders of the Oxford Movvmeftt 
and on the future leaders of Chrtstian Social $m proclaioted to 
the country that encouragement for capital and prevention lor 
the (l^bounng) population had been the two leading ideas 
with statesmen and Icgivbtors lor the last Ihirtv jvars They 
have now succeeded in their ob}cct While the privations and 
distress of the Uboimng classes have increased the wealth of 
the upper classes has been constantly accumulating and the 
capital of those cbsscs constantly augmenting * 

The dismay at the deplorable stale of the nation was followed 
}by ardent attempts at the rcassertion of aulhonty and restora 
tion of social peace by means of legislaUve measures and private 
phUanthropj We owe to the poor of our land said lord 
Ashleyini843 awegbtydebt WecallthemimprovTdentand 
unmoral and many of them ate so but that improvidence 
and immorahty are the results ina great measure of ourn^lect 
and in not a little of our example * The Chartist stni^le* 

vpsrarf Syhit bonk it chap xj vf at book! eh*p S 
»• ‘Seeley Ptnlt of tki N9I cn i&|3 p xiu 

•Hoddec Ti* Eart 0/ Shafitshury ui Social R«fcrt>ur ?■ 



COHSBRVATIVB SOCUt J 

l«s. " ■»= dates rflabo I-'^f ® ,de that the 

the question of the urgency, to p 

in each Session and i more, work less, ^ows in a 

labouring classes sh^ ® ^ stream at ^^ection of 

in some way alleviated. • • • _ gQj,ieties for the P ttie 

multitude of small c ^ __associations o taths, 

needlewomen, of to provide th^m 'vith ^ 

buildings of the started into "^^"^^^^^^;oience are 

parks, and promena , schemes a new 

it is not in this spirit tkat ^n ^ nossessors of 

conceived. They are prop in which e of 

moral order or an old /Lee as the P^tem^^^^s exclu- 
property axe to resume Sadler, Lord 

those less fortunate.^ philanthr P^' .ional scene, 

sively a time ,^ere not alone on tlm g^^ie 

Ashley,and tlieir i^ends wer^^ authority m utcrary 

The attempts at restorat nse t ^^^^^.o^ersies, 

were even more j^s heated ^keolog'^ treason 

polemics, parliamentary ^ revolution by behind all 

L well as. to the reptess«>njt LooUng^^^^ 

trials, imprisonment, an co^scrvati to 

these various measures, ^goarching for the ^ J ^ on the 
i„g over the sodoJ *“= stohle or of 

lead the country to , Qod, or of histo 

authority either of the a philosophers, 

some heroic personality. pgious and mo appeared 

Pleiades upon P''^f °l^'g poeB o'-l -“iSvV.G «0">- 
tamed fheologiate j ntaeli. Mao*'' 

oothetertan. Beni=te'".f5^'o„;ervolU".. 

Carlyle, Lord ]ota ““TSodoSi" °'tv1ta»«ers of the 
ICiogsley, and Ludlow Liberds were either 

with Mill and Dickens M any ““^[aridge- " 

movement. All of theinfiaenceo ^^ose an 

dteefly or indirectly bo's'' ‘“a,,” testified MiU, 

Englishman of the prese ^ ^ , a 



moral wfluehce of chartism 

ye». Hter '>'■» ^ds lor b>s 

PoWicl Ecm«™y So ■»»“ ^1“ 

^ stall SCO m > HI" r>“!>*" 

J _TBE 0%I011B novEaEr-t AOT sobotdul 

Tlie social deioetils ol Ac Henry Ne«m»" 

>0 A«..By ‘“'S^ 

w G Ward were mainly _,unitoTlom“’^ v 

Fosm In relnanf their «eps > ^oal »nd 


Si=l'rAeR.as^^^^^^5i“;,rih.^®“ 

3Vo\:,».i^o.W.cn...A;.e.«^ 
toe. »d Its respect politid^tlo 


:rrr:rs:^"™teH:rd.r,»de^H;“li^S”;r^ 

rss"''ii^’-^ "r^"u»hdo«> 

U devolves on the Ch™^“''^t.b!f. picture ol 
the nghts ol the poor She must »h h P hon^ 

eqnAty and pot th^ ,St minter »' ^'^ie 

posmon wh.4 Aall render Mid shoctaoE “ 

ttem an ohvioos oBence osanal f ' “^fSctoUnstio >>0'® 
common feelings of ChnsUatis p.jnch ClmsUan Soci 

he eaptessed ha sjmpatty rnA *' .^Sepohlicans and 

aHiEhChntchPaityinFmnce aho« ^ 3, 

. QertKl In W G Ward luaJ aj » Oru 
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™ d that in proportion as the 

te univetsal suBtage, on tha Chuich a 

,™ctee Ms coincide -th ft-o ^ 

felt; .at present Irf extension of the ir 

infidel faction. T e influence in Parhame of 

would weaken the Liher outspoken °PP ^ 

Continent quite common. ^ antlv 

liberal political economy 

these doctrines were f^^tcgorical contradiction oi 

replied that they formed and all ^^rnts. 

Lord. S. Paul. S. Ch^^^g endeavour to accumulate t^^ 
pursuit of wealth and gam. enjoyment, were ’ g gf 

means of fatate subsistence arf^ "'“'f 

politico economists «« but the the 

taptovemeut, virtue, and '■“PP”“ ; Messed, for a>“* 

•■L the poor, on the contrary, ar 

Kingdom of God." ” T^Kictarians moved They 

On parallel lines With the tra society. 

whose ideal was a ^ when- 

looked back wistfully to ^ priest, 

•' Each knew bis ’ 

The greatest enerous feeling ran, 

Erom rank to rank th g 

A:nd linked society as man 

,1 tvone the ties that then 
•• Gone are those days. aud^B men 

Bound peers and 6®° ^ the modern sla , 

Kow. in their pl^ce. to the grave. 

Doomed, from the very toil , 

To tread his 1°^ bowed dowri to the s , 

. Bound, in sad tm , heritage— ^e ” * 

He dies, and leaves h .^^orkhonse for th 

Work for their pnm , ^gei^^ 

The poet is yearning L there is in 

the Holy Church once re ® J ^oad the a . 
under her wings, though clouds Ot 

'Hnrrell Fronde, °o/ a'vMversity,^- * 7 • 

* John Henry /land’s V- 

• Lord 3ohn Planners. England 



moral INFtmUCE OF C.USTISU 

I„ practice the met. ^ 

celom. leEulafet praperty l>»t «« du'a*'<> 

.iraed at the sohietsion o! prodoction 

egainst the ettcesses ol tmteeoUtjl ,^endotis'y s'""" 

Tvtra dtBeceht with those ”"Jj,"jtotIce Krap>'y 

Protestsht! ''>“>"'>"^P“^®^fnepds teallJ 
Ludlow Varetttart Ne^ “/^L,ttve system of preP"*^ 

supplant the mdiv.do.hstwd^®^''"’'' >> 

by co-openute socialist ptoducUoD 

3_cbmstia» pbocseated 

Ph, central hguts of fte D.rason Msof". 

chtiilianSoculisit. liiEtigtad the ns' 

toweting spiritually by boa« geological IraWJ^ 

In nobility and saintliness of t^curapatedwllhRc* 

aadsubtlelyolmteUecthema, P"^^„,"„Sdet 


epoleaasunoet , 

man. But tnc spiKi" ™«liaeval an tempea e 

nas a gceat ecclesiastic essentially j pbilosolhy 

intellect nhile Mauiiee by bb d the spin'“d 

and intensely national leebng "P'^'f^^s^lsn, and Engh* 

lorcesol the nineteenth ccntuiy Asa p p^srthemlliien^ 
man withahighpobtical.deal see Chnstiantt' 

ol Colendge than Newman eras he ^ „ol 

not only a latth hnt a deed the Kmgdom ot „ 

to come hnt to he nrahsed He “1='^ ol th* 

edntattonal plan lot the wotld. fiy *'' * * n£cd that 1" t» 
indiMdiial and ol the race waa to he “'^^^Laloty had 
development ol that plan each age o nctobet 'W1 

‘ISidpas •! iLIaidhiw Econoeiieltnara’ 



c„«sTu. V,- 

.. . 0 .. to do, tttat 

i\ay, that the eMStmg so ^ and to 

tions, was the ^cst, jd there only manual 

thoseohligations.i ^heBi Coleridge taugl . ^ g^p, 

ediiy individually, but to io^ i love and f ^ 

ot tLstatesman.^ Son were the direct results ot^ 

while selfishness ^d to me more than ^tie / 

disorder: " God’s order seem^^^.^^^ 

goirist oi man's systems . ^ remarha Human 

Lertion oi God's order => This 

translates a natural law “'I ^ .< is a body ^knien must 

society." he iurther proclaim^. trueworkn 

members, not a collecUon y _ principle ^ ^rave been 

he idlow-workmen. not Such ,,l,ile 

selfishness, must govern ex Owenite wrr ^tarist prm- 

envmciated by any oi rationalist ^ ^.pachings oi the 

they would have to be rooted in ^ meeting, 

ciples, Maurice iound th Owenrte and 


to* m^Ite Srco^od^ch^^^^^';^ ^'^'^tSeSTs 

socialist worshippers o ci y,liatever sen .^^.-^pie oi the 

made to ieelthat oomm"^ 

oi the Mew Moral WorW.^ ^"^. ' " ents and purposes . 

old world, and that ^gtitution for all vigorous an ' 

called— was a communis ^ Iras beeri ^ develop- . 

The idea oi Christian oomm^ ^,,tmed to 

generative one in all ages, ^ 

ment in ours.” * the Gbrisban 


;eiierative one in all g » ^ 

uent in ours.” * the to be ^ 

Maurice’s main id®^ Socialism appeared 
Christianise the socia i Xntrodim 

. W. StabM. «■■ f- 

»F.1>. Maurice, Kmgd ^ jiXaunco, se 

s F. Maurice, I-t/« °l 


»F.1>. Maurice, Kmgd ^ jiXaunco, se 

s F. Maurice, I-t/« °l 
• Ibid., p. 6-7- 


1 M 
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182 tbeSUte* 

“S— r*4”£— 

„„d. «.d r CA'«>-> P'"'^ d 

Ae socialist propasandiits o* w conctmea. tbere 

far as the socialist fotm of ccono-nw lit oirtoites Os 

Uie othet hiiid I": S">“F "" . d^lnM “ 

•oveioisoty ol Uio P»pl' “ "X “cmo^klo Apnl w. 

„a e»on propurf to «no. 0 » Uto f ” a.>™o 

.poc^ cootuMo 

aotot Johnktyokfle. 1— Kuytdey. stoodo 

H»Ineodood»dho.<nt CAotloo Rt^ F P 

hi! router to point «! •'|”’’”X *itli tbo tomP'””^. 
Ihonsht He vas essentially » his '••'“* ffl 

an .Eiutor.-lervia veheroero. ““XXt „y soo«l 
moved by tales o! iniseiy and leadj “ itiiclisoin'bo 
thatmethiseye. Hnt!orhopoUtn^P«»P“;,he.na«™>;. 
«eie bound up willi 0>nst»'«““'”’ XS hXlI a Chartist 

, ionaiyCli.rtulte.de, 

.ld.oi6bbe«asroady,o^ow altonsa^ S 

IXoS-sSlSrat^'lero^l— “ 

» J Minnce Lili of F D M*n”» P *° , _ 306 

• itr* Kinsdey. L,P4» and >otI..P 
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both against landed and capit is 

sweaters. His i -mure 

, ^„,,rinc man, squire. 

■■ “ ”>S'; Ho.se. s,.«e. 

"Tl»rt<oeao.vo«r- 

,. vn„, psoks-l. itSoSs l.y^ 

Man. "“'I. -"S on «>» ™“”« 

While the ram p t 

And the walls let m ^ 

manufacturers. England. „vement by 

nmated and "art.'' -»« 

horn the men backward. J or inn;ard, 

looking for^vard. a retrogression, democracy.' 

Kingsley, " rs sqt. elem .^3 good, \ 

but on f°^\v;wing the question of Yet. he 

Church and State. ^ the term. He thought 

v?e cannot V usual meaning ^ against 

^vas no democrat in the u^^ ^^,bman 

the real battle o Church. ^^\|^^^^ester’ School.® His 

Peelite or Tory, and the a ^ „ v^ould shed 

against the "^“P^'forLabonr ^va5 " .itical emanci^^^ 

mentlron.r8«»id^^^8,3, 

„,a.eyearsro.. 


, years trom 

' ^ t - V/^flsf. diS’P* 

1 Charles Kings ey, 214-5. 

*T.Trf,. Kingsles', op.ctt..V 
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MORAL INFLUENCE OF CHARTISSI 


With Maunce and Kw^ey worked J 51 Ludl<n«', who, 
having Ijv-ed in Pans, possessed much knowledge ol Frerdi 
socialism On March 2 1848, be reported to Maunce that <octal 
ism was a real and very great power among the Pansun workmen, 
and that jt mnst be Chnatiamsed or it would shake ChnsUanity 
to Its foundation, precisely because it appealed to the h^l cr 
and rot to the lower instincts of man * 

Among the other members of the Christian socialist movemert 
may be mentioned E Vansittart Neale, an ardent eiKipcmtw, 
who supplied the funds ntcessaiy for soaabst ctHjperati'e 
experiments Thomas Hughes, the author of Ten Srmns 
Schoelijys Charles Blackford JIansfield, a yonng saentist 
and mystic, who inspired Kingsley with the idea of sanitary 
reform Charles Sully and Lloyd Jones both *ociahst workmen 
who oi^amsed co-operative shops and propagated the ideas 0 
the movement among the working men.* 

They formed altogether a remarkable group of men— leaders 


and officers but without any army behind them 
The first mamfestations of the movement date from 
184S Oa that memorable day Kingsley met Ludlow, wr<* 
called upon ifaimce to report to him the fate of the final slrugsl* 
of Chartism Two days later Kingsley issued a manifesto to 
the London workmen and on May 6, 1848 the first number 0 
the weekly, PalUKS for Ou Peofilt, was issued Jlaunce wrote 
the prospectus, eicplaining their aim and end to consist in t e 
estabhslunent of a muon between social life and Qmstiamty 
Under the pseudonym '* Pamon Lot," Kingsley contributed a 
letter to the Chartists " My qaanel with the Charter is that i^ 
does not go far enough I want to see you free , but I dojo 
see how what yon ask for wiU give you what you want 
mistake refono for joe»«f reform, or that men s hearts 

can be changed by Act of Parbament . . It disappointed ffe 
bitterly when I read it The French cry of Oigamsation 
Labour 15 worth a thousand of it and yet that does not go ® 


‘ F Maurice Life ef F D Uaitnt* Vot 1 , p 45* 

* Compare J M LudJow Etenemc Ffvit» October. i89J. 
Jannary, 1894 
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.otto. o. the n,a«« hy t^h to 

devil’s tools. ‘ , ,,,ords were to be i their 

when those desire of the poor. fatherless 

^"''' ‘“VSee eittoheneth thereto. l>dP „„ „„„ 

hearts, and Thine ear n of tlie 

and poor unto their ng written and had 

exalted against Thee. eedingly ';'‘^\' tJHour months. 

Although the P-P^^^tfeareeru-ascutshort^ 

about 2.000 subsen ^^^oction maiority of rts 

The reason of its 1 that ^ ^„ocr was intended. 

It must be ’rkmen, for whom tho p P^^^^^.^^^ of all 

subscribers w ere n ^ of ^vere not m a 

The summer of 184 the Chartist m . ^ of the upper 

revolutionary clergymen and meinbem 

^vood to take advice fro- /°f S/luiow (JoHn 
were: Wteley, Archbi^^^^^^^ , lost of 

Toivnsend), Archbis P Guy.SirEdwar editors 

Thirlwall.DeanStanley^Or^ ^ pseudonym. 

them mote anonymously 

consoled themselves . 

Togivericti attended meetings of 

In the year ^^49 Manrice 

Itoe. M»n«; J^Vtout to b»h. ,„iething sp«“' 

■■ We must not ^oat must , g,, ChnsHan 

iess to not » too-- 

to «U ton., or ™ o g voh to P- 3=' 

^F.Itlaunce, UicofF. V- 
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MORAL INFLUEhCE OF CHARTISM 
,86 MORAL ,,.a,„6.cb.Mld=6.= « 

might seem to inaoj just now fSocialiSm) to sp 

wom-ont plunuge Mid puimg £d kt"'”''" “,'£ss 

er. long .« niglity '"''S' “" * “Cone hand » ” “'‘5 
Soaalum without ChnsUanity .w.^fore easily blown oS- 
ee^StetetowiCMo. Ce knd 

Chnstmnty on the other band wholly n""® 

eSrSd hdple.e. The 0"“““ g'^'Ced te« 
pSle wtd. a (“btietd 'O.nomj 

,?o be the very pi'-ot oi so^ action I P Sie^ 

\hn.p and selling dear gave him 

oI talatig more (rom omt ""6^ ^ The aM ol » 

inmncal to the teaching, ol („ pnc« “d 

Chmtian eociahst ooiem.nt was to ^ lU wal* 

toang wages for lalse cbeapn^ ^ge instead ol competition 

words were Association and Eachange 

tfor profit , . gjjd oi 3851 . 

t The CiriiMn Socieliii ''P“'^ workshops were est 
meantime a doren small <»o^'“’V' the impact ol capd^' 
Iriied which cocld not * ^Sian watered “ 

compeUUon. Besidre there is no worse^j^,^^ „„,„„ona« 
experiment with than the J Oiey are a thorn » 

mSement Emhltered and dernoraterf th ? 

the side ol their old tnends as w^ as “ u„yd 
Sjeaker and missionary ol the °*“'C»SCe tor the pntl^ 
Si Owenite and tador was sent to "'JStotrected pnbb' 
ol winning adherents lot the mowment In p ^ 

discussion with Ernest Jones theChaitet l attention 

ddeated. The workmen OaUy relosed to pay 



, s. Ma. 

were StlU C 
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J. s. Mll-r A>- ^ ^,,,y„„cBUncUmourinB 

l„ fl.c Cbristo -f »'“STo«« tel” “ ' 

for tire Cbartcr.-'iw p oI and the 

mcnl for the sooalne ^5 atnong the .^ gs induced 

Their :, them »y <:<>“'%' c l” 

onslaughlsleve^lcdag^^^^^^^^^^^^„ge^ 

- Maurice, Kingsley. ^^gocialion {1S52) ‘ rinciples only- 
into The . °{,,inaUon of co-opcmtive ^ 

energies to .socialist movement iias contributed 

Ini854theChnsUa quite ineffectual. T 1 p^^^^otion 

efforts were, ^°?''‘'''^Ao.operativc 1 education among 

to the ^ °^„d to the i«^*erance o[ P 

of sanitary rcforni, an ^i,e \\ orb ^^ted as 

the London wor^c > ,g men p G. Rossetti, 

.vhere some of Rushin, Tyndall. D- 

teachers, among Seeley. 

Madox Brown, and J- -^ • 

__T. s. >»LI. A^'I> wcHAtit) J • J^^ment of 

^ ( rhartist class warfare a economic 

The last years of .^^iijic impress '^P®” bounds of 

1848 have also le^tan^^ oSrpi obiems. or even 

literature., An ^ to include socio g q- ^o of its economic 

The disciple of ^^inventions and J they but enabled 

sssSiSj-ss-SiSi's^ 

• middle class men So^aJA^. December 

T^uaccountoftiiisdcbateisgivenm 
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ch. VI. sM 2‘) Mill nghtly discerned the eltect of Chartem 
uben he declared that the worVang clx^ had now taken tbeir 
irtcrcits uito their own hand> and were perpetaaDy showing 
that they thought the interests of the employers to be net 
identical with their own bat opposite to them While refonns 
and the oTginisaUoR of the working classes tOsht the 
distnbution oi the produce to tJ eir advantage the present dass 
relations could not permanentlj last I cannot thiak. ^ 

declares thattheworkingclasses will be pcimanentlj contented 

with the condition of Lihourmg for wages as th«r ultimate state 
la the present stage of human progress when ideas of 
cquahtv arc dad} spreading more widely among the poorer 
classes and can no longer be checked bj anything short of the 
active suppress on of printed discuss on and even of freedom 
of ■'peecb it ts not to be e-xpected that the dii won of the bunii“ 
race into two hereditarj classes emplo)Trrs and emplojed cifl 
be pcnnanentlj maintained (I6»i book i\ eh 7) 
relations were unsatufxctoiy both to the ernplcf) ers and emjio) » 
An open or ««ret war raged between them to the dctnmwit ** 
the cooatr) On neither side was there any jnsUce or faiiwss 
and it would sooner or later become insupportable to the employ 
mg classes to hi e in do<e and hourly contact wrtb yersons whose 
interests ard feeling* an. uv hostility to them Capitalists are 
as much interested as labourers ui pbcing the operations 0 
mdn try on such a footing that those who labour for them may 
feel die same interest in the srork which is felt by th<Be who 
labour on their own account (fW, book iv ch 7) 

Min was groping his way to card* socialism He witnessed 
the das* war in Great Britain and France, and the rue of labom 
to importance and arrived at the oonvictioii that a tokrable 
arrangemert might be effxted through «onie form of 
ner^hip of Labour as a means to the economic education of tb« 
masses as a stage in the fwocess towards complete soaih®*- 

The form of associat on however which if mankind continue 

‘The Pt nf appeared m 1S4S The book i»-as re lird is 
the soccess n edit ooi, tut not matemay altered The chasgw 
made in the second ed t on ^1849) weie all Ja favooT ol soaalisia- 
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T ^ MILL - 

' J- S. nrcdominatc. 15 . • • 

the association oI L ^ "'^'tlcicd and removable 

Even more m S Utical economy at the 

the observations oI K regarded as the 

oi Robert ^^^*'^%"'„tucybury. and may Great 

East India of but his Uterary 

pioneer oi tlic i ^\Tote relative y ' pj.pbably ovang 

Britain. Unlike M . original m ’ ^ Government 

remote bear tbe ‘Xt^and bU <*«»“ a»“ tempera- 

to his position as his tkoug^s an ^ ^ 852 , 

oi the period, he nc ^ ,.goofc of Led^^'' ’ J ^ally remarks : 
meat Ml play, .i" i“uXaa>> advance the 
, while dealing .^^cinploycrs—t^o®'; wL ^ ^ revenue m 

<■ The first caP'^^ aSumulated stock, an ordinarily a 

wages oi labour ro adi^nce la oi things 

the shape oi Pf ^^"^JoTabourers be approaching 

^ class distinct i«m tlm 1 oi accumulated 

'■ may hereaiter cx^ labourers and oi nations which 

to it. under whic _ lo the P^ ^ employers who 

stock may be idenbc^ . ^ oi the returns to 

we are now ;dvances oi '^^et revenue. This 

Serthf J^bta stoteSSgs 

stituting a stage advancing naUon • developmen 

marked the pro ^ ^rage m social, mora , an 

M»cover, to srto P*^;^ „Hh chanS® >* 
to tnaapatoly ~ ^ 

1 Kicliard f" pp!*59'53r- 
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the econotmc orgaiu^tion of oommonitie? Political economy 
IS theicfore not merely a science of capital profits rents and 
wages bnt the basis of soaal scitoce Tor economic changes 
necessarily exercise & commanding infiuence oier the different 
political and social elements to be found la the populations 
vhere they taVc place that jnfioence extends to the intelleetnil 
character to the habits manners morals and happiness of 
nations There u a dose connection between the economic 
and social organisation of nations and thcif power of ptoduc 
tion. * 

The whole Lecture IV ts \cry carious It contains also the 
germs of that philosophj of «oaal evolution vrlucb the Marxists 
call the MateruUst Conception of htotory It is a del cate 
balancing between capitalism ardanti-capiUlisin It is ft strong 
reflex of the <UmQg events and thou^ts of the Chartist penod- 

5.— COSCtUDlSC RSUARKS 

After a deperatc contest of thirty 5 ean duration Giarusm 
had come to an end- It had not been a struggle of a pJebs for 
equal n^bta with the patnoate to spoliate and enslave other 
classes and nations but a cbs> war aiming at the oierthre* 
of the capitalist society and putting prod ictwn distribution 
ai^ exchange on a to-operativc basis. The workmg-dass was 
apparently defeated. 

Baffled and exhausted through erratic leaderdup untold 
sacrifices and want of proper mental mumUons they retired 
from the field of battle bleeding and decunated but little aware 
of the great results they had achieiTd. They onlj saw shattered 
ideals and broken hopes If at lay 5tiewtv on the long path they 
bad been marching and oounter cnarchiRg from xS'’5 t® 
not knowing that it was from the wreckage and diins of those 
shattered ideak that the matenal was gathered for bufldmS 
and paving the road of social pr o gress 
The admnes winch Great Bntam had made m those thirty 
years la soaal rcforoi and democracy was enormous The 
Chartist penod witnessed Ae first real Factory Act (ifijl) the 
Ifrii pp 
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t84.1.a>=Tc„Hou^ Com l-'« irking 

stamp (1836). ( 184 «- « '''““S! production, more 

„i the Cotrespo"^ co-»P«“^;,i^euts. B i«'f 

Classes the co-operatu intcmation^ ^ent 

suooessW trade “ pi„sPy, rt 

the thinldng "^"^^^/^^estigation and ,,ith the con- 

serious subject for before Labour 

- inibued the thinking P its \ the factory • 

viction tkat Liherah^^^^^^^^ legislature d^^^^ 1842. 

could come into its 01 . X832. ^ ^ poUcy of “ 

In short, from the c^ effort, of con- 

1848 the lesson eroer., by one g g radical 

or nothing.” of a sweep ^ supreme to failure. The 

tempt for reform a into Gladstone's camp 

subversion of the old d ^Toryism of Benjamin 

gaucratiorr that ^“.er for 

s^sS^.srsoci^-“'“‘“° 



